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‘ UMPH !’ said my Uncle Toby, 

tho’ not accented as a note of 
acquiescence,—but as an interjec- 
tion of that particular species of 
surprise, when a map, in looking 
into a drawer, finds more of a thing 
than he expected. 

When Captain Shandy thus said, 
on hearing Dr. Slop’s reply to his 
question how many sacraments the 
Doctor had in his church, Tristram’s 

Jncle did not express more astonish- 
ment than will be felt by many of 
worthy Mr. Waterton’s readers 
when they have made acquaintance 
with some of the pages of the third 
series of his Essays on Natural 
History. 

We have ourselves experienced 
too strongly the impulse which 
drives a writer to his desk, to be at 
all surprised that, after Mr. Water- 
ton’s solemn leave-taking on the 
24" of May, 1844, he should again 
a in print. We thought, at 
the time, that he seemed ‘loth to 
depart,’ and were by nomeans down- 
cast ; for we are of those who have 
read his ‘ Wanderings’ nd former 
Essays with delight, so far as the 
natural history was concerned ; not 
without gratitude and affection for 
him as one of those out-door ob- 
servers who, regardless of hardship 
and danger, pass whole months in 
the woods and forests of far-away 
countries, making their iair among 
the creatures which surround them, 
and learning and teaching more of 
the book of Nature than all the mere 
system-makers and closet natu- 
ralists who, like Sheridan’s lumps 
of marl, encumber what it is not 
in their power to fertilize. Then, 
who could see or even hear of the 
avicular millennium in the paradise 
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of Walton Hall, where, by kindness, 
well applied knowledge of their 
habits, and cautious care, the most 
opposite natures live in friend] 
familiarity with each other and wit 
their kind-hearted benefactor, with- 
out a yearning toward the author 
of so much animal-happiness P 

Therefore when we saw in the 
columns of the broad sheet whereon 
we study modern history, the ‘Third 
Series’ of Mr. Waterton’s essays 
shining among the rich and tempt- 
ing delicacies of the literary bill of 
fare provided by those accomplished 
purveyors, the Mess". Longmans, 
our heart leaped within us. 

Well, we never rested till we pos- 
sessed the book, anxious to know 
where the scene was to be laid ;— 
an anxiety rather sharpened when 
we found the author, in the second 
page of the continuation of his auto- 

iography—some of which we wish 
had never been published—after 
dwelling on the delights of home, 
and expressing his determination to 
stay there watching the departure 
of the migratory winged ones and 
hailing the return of his feathered 
friends and their sylvan music, 
giving vent to his feelings thus: 

Vain castles in the air! devoid of all 
reality! delusive as the quagmire’s 
treacherous surface. My roving spirit, 
ever on the watch for new adventures, 
disdained a life so tame and unimpor- 
tant. Even the Roman poet's warning 
line of ‘O navis, referent in mare te 
novi fluctus,’ had no effect upon me. 
So having formed a plan of the cam- 
paign with my two dear sisters-in-law, 
Miss Edmonstone, and Miss Helen 
Edmonstone, I bade adieu to these 
regions of the North, and we turned 
our faces once more to those of the 
smiling South. (p. ii.) 

By Charles Waterton, Esq., 
With the Continuation of the Auto- 
12mo. London: Longman, Brown, 
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Africa! thought we—but then 
the ladies! and damp was thrown 
upon the kindling flame. We were 
soon undeceived as to the attrac- 
tion which was strong enough to 
make him again a wanderer at an 
age when the usual limits of life 
are peer eAnd what think you, 
gentle reader, it was? 


I had read Lord Shrewsbury’s pamph- 
let on the Tyrolean Ecstatica; and felt 
wishful to see with my own eyes, the 
prodigy which his Lordship has pour- 
trayed so minutely. So we wended 
our way through fertile lands, and 
magnificent scenery, amongst people 
whose conduct and courtesy required no 
rural police (such as that which has 
lately been inflicted, at an enormous 
expense, on this part of Yorkshire), till 
we arrived at the hill-surrounded town 
of Botzen. 


Leaving the York-shire Sharpsets 
to digest the sarcasm which hits 
them harder than the ‘ inflicted 
rural police, we proceed to the 
difficulties which the investigators 
of the Ecstatic branch of Natural 
History had to encounter in 
limine : 

Foreseeing how difficult it would be to 
have an interview with the Ecstatica, 
a letter was forwarded by the Bishop of 
Bruges to the Bishop of Trent, asking 
permission for us to enter the convent 
where she resided. But, it so hap- 
pened that this letter, by some mishap 
or other, did not reach Botzen till after 
our arrival in the town.’ 


Mr. Waterton then requests his 
‘ good Protestantreaders, forobvious 
reasons,’ to skip over the following 
‘little narrative :’ 


It will do them no good ;—but, 
should they read it, probably, it will 
place me before their eyes, in the un- 
enviable light, either of a knave, or of 
a dupe:—two characters very repug- 
nant to the feelings of my interior man. 
I frankly own, that if I saw any one 
labouring under a palpable delusion, I 
would do my best to clear away the 
mist from before his eyes. And I 
declare, on the word of an honest rover, 
that, if I had a cheat to deal with, I 
would expose him before the face of the 
public ; just as I did with the impostor 
in his barefaced account of the city of 
Ixymaya, and the two dwarfs named 
Astegs. 
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Why Mr. Waterton’s good Pro- 
testant readers should skip over this 
exciting cause of the new Wander- 
ings, we cannot, for the life of us, 
see. The exhibition is either a 
miracle or an imposture. If the 
former, it cannot be too widely 
known and recognised ; if the latter, 
the sooner it is exposed the better. 

During the stay of the party at 
Inspruck, the ‘good Jesuit fathers 
there’ gave them a letter of intro- 
duction to the Baron Giovanelli in 
Botzen. The Baron was very atten- 
tive to them, and most useful at the 
same time; for he not only furnished 
them with the necessary letters, but 
returned with them to the hotel and 
gave them ‘ most interesting infor- 
mation concerning the LKestatic 
Virgin, and the cause of her present 
sojourn at the retired convent of 
Caldaro.’ 

Caldaro is full three hours’ drive 
by post from Botzen, and, as usual 
in the case of convents, with the 
exception of the noble institution 
of the Great St. Bernard and one 
or two others, its lines have fallen 
in pleasant places; for it lies—we 
adopt Mr. Waterton’s happy 
description—in the bosom of lo 
mountains, and is entirely sur- 
rounded by extensive and highly 
cultivated vineyards, interspersed 
with fruit trees. The approach, 
however, to this Goshen io not 
seem to be very inviting, for the 
party passed along the border of a 
far-spreading morass, on which our 
author hoped to see some water- 
fowl; but he was disappointed, for 
all was ‘barren as lances.’ A few 
dismal carrion crows, half-a-dozen 
hawthorn finches, and three common 
wagtails, were all the birds he saw, 
save one—was it the Pied Fly- 
catcher P*—quite unknown to him. 
This apocryphal bird appeared to be 
about the size of the common grey 
bunting, and had black wings and 
tail. A huge and almost perpen- 
dicular sand-bank flanked the road. 
To this the bird would cling at 
times, and then flutter onwards as 
the chaise advanced. Just as Mr. 
Waterton felt certain—alas, nothing 
is certain here below—of getting 


* Muscicapa atricapilla, Linn., now rare in this country. Though there is 
white in the wing, black, or rather dusky, predominates, and the upper part of 


the tail is entirely black. 
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sufficiently near to view its whole 
plumage, an unlucky boy and girl 
suddenly made their appearance 
ahead, and completely frustrated his 
a They saw no more 
of it. 

The party arrived at the pretty 
village of Caldaro, in which stands 
the convent where Maria Morl, the 
Eestatica, resides, on the 1* of 
November, the festival of All 
Saints, a day unpropitious to the 
visitors on account of the occupa- 
tion of Father Capistrani by his 
conventual duties; but it was 
arranged that the travellers should 
meet the Father at a quarter before 
five in the afternoon in the church 
of the convent where Maria Moérl 
resides. ‘ Father Capistrani,’ says 
our author, ‘ is a monk of the order 
of St. Francis. His fine form and 

lacid countenance were wonder- 
ully striking; and they gave us an 
assurance in advance, of our good 
fortune in having an introduction 
to him.’ 

The convent where the Ecstatic 
Virgin sojourns, is about five 
minutes’ walk from Father Capis- 
trani’s own, and rather higher up 
the mountain. The visitors were 
already in the church attached to 
the convent where Maria Morl 
resides, when they saw the vene- 
rable father approaching to ‘the 
portal.’ They immediately went 
up to him, and, after the usual salu- 
tations, he led them up to the room 
occupied by the LEestatica. He 
opened the door softly, and the 
party, consisting of five persons, 
entered. Mr. Waterton thus 
describes the seene:— 


The room is of common size, neither 
large nor small. The bed itself on 
which the virgin kneels, is quite plain 
and has no curtains. The walls are 
hung with holy pictures. The head of 
her bed, and one side of it, come in 
contact with the wall. The foot of it 
may be about two yards, or perhaps not 
quite so much (as far as I could judge), 
from the other wall. On the wall at the 
head of the bed, there is suspended a 
large and beautiful crucifix; and 
another equally large and beautiful 
hangs on the wall at the foot of the 
bed ; and over this crucifix is a grand 
and well executed picture of the holy 
Mother of God. 

The Ecstatica was on her knees, with 
her face turned to the crucifix and pic- 
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ture. She appeared quite motionless ; 
her eyes fe stedfastly fixed upon 
these sacred objects. During the whole 
time that I stood by the side of the bed, 
gazing at her holy countenance, I could 
not perceive the smallest movement in 
the eyes. I now went up to Father 
Capistrani, and respectfully said to him, 
in Latin, that there was not quite suffi- 
cient light in the apartment. He gave 
me to understand by a nod of his head, 
and a look at two unlighted candles, 
which were on a little oratory, next the 
wall at the foot of the bed, that he 
would light one of them immediately by 
the candle which he held in his hand. 
He did so: and with the additional 
light from it we had a full and very dis- 
tinct view of the angel countenance 
before us. She was still on her knees, 
keeping her eyes immovably fixed upon 
the crucifix before them ; and her body 
seemed unmoved, as though it had been 
a statue. Her hands were joined 
devotionally under her chin ; whilst her 
lair, and the rest of her person, were 
just as they have been represented by 
portraits taken of her. 

When we had fully satisfied our curio- 
sity, Father Capistrani desired her to 
come out of ecstasy. She obeyed im- 
mediately ; and then lay reclined with 
her head upon the pillow. Her coun- 
tenance was that which we suppose 
common to the angels ; and on her face 
could be clearly descried her calm re- 
signation to the will of her Creator. 

Father Capistrani told us that we 
might take hold of her hand. It was 
her left hand that was nearest to us; 
and Miss Edmonstone, her sister, and 
myself, availed ourselves of the permis- 
sion. Whilst we were in the act of 
holding it, she suddenly placed herself 
upon her knees, by a movement which I 
am convinced no other mortal could 
effect. I had never seen the like in the 
whole course of my life; and I cannot 
describe it in a manner to give a correct 
idea of what I then witnessed. The 
reader must imagine to himself a person 
lying recumbent on his back, and then 
rising to an upright position without 
bending the knees, or making any use 
of his hands. 

No sooner had she got upon her 
knees, than she fell into ecstasy, with 
her eyes fixed on the crucifix at the foot 
of the bed; and in her appearance she 
seemed to be noways altered from that 
in which we had observed her on our 
first entering the apartment. 


I myself distinctly saw and felt with 
my own fingers, the cicatrix on her left 
hand ; but her right hand being out of 
my reach on account of her position, it 
was not in my power to examine it, 
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Father Capistrani now informed us 
that the Ecstatica was in the act of 
praying, and in about a couple of 
minutes after this he desired her to re- 
turn to herself. She instantly obeyed, 
and then we all recommended ourselves, 
and our absent friends, to a remembrance 
in her prayers. She spoke not one word, 
so I could not learn the tone of her voice. 

Just at this time she made a sign to 
the Father Confessor to hand her a box, 
which was upon a little table near the 
window. There happened to be two 
boxes on it, and, by mistake, he gave 
her the wrong one. On observing this 
she showed, by a sign, that it was the 
other box which she wanted, and then 
the good Father immediately gave it 
to her. The Eestatica took two holy 
prints out of it, and presented them to 
Miss Edmonstone ; then three to Miss 
Helen ; two to myself; and two to each 
of our servants. 

During our interview, which lasted 
over twenty minutes, she had relapsed 
into ecstasy several times, and was as 
often recalled from it by the intervention 
of her Father Confessor. 

There was a Barbadoes dove in a cage 
at the farthest end of the room. I con- 
jectured that it was the property of her 
female attendant; or, perhaps, that it 
was kept in the room as an emblem of 
the Eestatica’s innocence and purity. 
A few ripe apples were on the window 
board ; and two or three small rolls of 
bread upon a little table near it. 

Having asked Father Capistrani if she 
took ordinary sustenance, he replied that 
she scarcely took any at all: a very few 
grapes in the season, an apple or so,— 
a piece of bread not larger than your 
finger, was all she would eat,—and 
these, added he, at long intervals from 
each other. But this, he considered, 
with a little water, was by no means 
enough to support health in the common 
course of nature. 


The thread of the narrative of the 
autopsy is here broken by the author 
to inform us that this Ecstatic 
Virgin of the Tyrol has now been 
eleven years the admiration of these 
romantic regions far and near; but 
not all the time at this particular 
convent. Whilst her father and 
mother were alive she stayed with 
them; but, at their death, she was 
invited to her present abode of peace 
and piety, ‘for very obvious rea- 
sons.’ Having given us this account 


of the antecedents of Maria Moérl, 
Mr. Waterton thus resumes his 
notice of his visit :— 


On the day of our visit to the convent 
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we found the Ecstatica dressed in a 
white robe, tied close round her waist 
by a slender cord, and nothing more. 
Her confessor assured us that she had 
the holy wounds of our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion on her feet, as well as on her 
hands. However, being perfectly satis- 
fied with his word, I should have con- 
sidered it neither proper nor decorous 
in me to have requested the favour of 
an inspection. Indeed, it was by no 
means to be wished for in the present 
conjuncture, as I had already inspected 
minutely the cicatrix on her left hand, 
upon which I had placed my two fingers, 
with studied care and gentleness. My 
sisters did the same. All this time 
Father Capistrani had stood a little dis- 
tance from us in respectful comport- 
ment, and had never opened his lips, 
except when a word or two of informa- 
tion were required by us. 

We had now remained in the room a 
sufficient length of time to satisfy both 
our curiosity and our edification ; so I 
retired to the place where Father Capis- 
trani was standing, and after making a 
respectful bow to the confessor, I thanked 
him, in the Latin language, for his kind- 
ness and his services to us on the pre- 
sent occasion. He bowed lowly in his 
turn ; and then I beckoned to my sisters, 
as much as to say, that it was time for 
us to depart. 

We all took a long farewell of the 
Ecstatica, and slowly left the room, 
with our faces turned to the Tyrolean 
Virgin, and our eyes devotedly fixed 
upon her ; Father Capistrani holding the 
door open with one hand, whilst he 
pressed the other to his breast, as we 
departed from the room. 

The Ecstatica had now returned to 
the position in which we had first ob- 
served her, and had fixed her fine blue 
eyes upon the crucifix before her. I 
was the last to descend the staircase, on 
which I tarried for a while, in hopes 
that I might have once more the oppor- 
tunity of assuring Father Capistrani 
how much we considered ourselves in- 
debted to him for his valuable services. 
But I was disappointed in my expecta- 
tions. We were doomed to see his 
venerable face no more, for he had de- 
scended, we suppose, to his convent by 
another flight of steps. I fear that we 
must have broken in upon his precious 
time, and sacerdotal arrangements ; as 
this day had been to him one of unmiti- 
gated duty, being the glorious festival, 
known throughout all Catholic Christen- 
dom, under the denomination of All 
Saints. (p. xii.) 

We have here given Mr. Water- 
ton’snarrative, we assure ourreaders, 

paragraph for paragraph, word for 
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word, letter for letter, and we dis- 
miss it, as we have given it, without 
note or comment, leaving them to 
draw their own conclusions. 

On descending to his hotel, three 
circumstances, Mr. Waterton tells 
us, presented themselves to his mind. 
Firstly, the extraordinary scene 
which he had just witnessed; 
secondly, the mild and imposing de- 
meanour of Father Capistrani; and 
thirdly, the total absence of any- 
thing like studied show, or the 
smallest attempt to represent things 
in an interested point of view; or 
indeed, to represent them in any 
view at all. For it was no easy 
matter, he reminds us, to get admis- 
sion to the Eestatica, and after the 
party had gained that admission, 
they were left entirely to their own 
discernment and conclusions—which 
our readers will, doubtless, duly 
appreciate, 

Lhat the scene had produced the 
intended effect on our Natural His- 
torian is sufficiently clear: here is 
his further account of the impression 
made on him: 

The fixed posture of the Ecstatica, 
and then the occasional transitions from 
it, floated perpetually before my eyes 
after we had reached the hotel; and it 
haunted me to the very hour of my 
repose for the night. Her existence 
seemed to be that of a privileged being, 
exempt from the common law of mor- 
tality; and ready, whenever heaven 
should will it, to take its flight to the 
everlasting mansions of the blessed in 
another world, 


Mr. Waterton then—and, we feel 
satisfied, in all sincerity—puts the 
following query :— 

Now, what, I ask, will my good Pro- 
testant readers say to this most extraor- 
dinary narrative,—true and correct as I 
have a soul to save? 


And he thus answers his own 
question : 

It is, and it will be utterly inexpli- 
cable to them, so long as they continue 
to stand aloof from the ancient faith ; 
which, they have been informed by 
Acts of Parliament, from the days of 
the sad change, is both damnable and 
idolatrous. 

Under such an impression, how can I 
expect to persuade them, that a religion 
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so stained and so condemned can pos- 
sibly be in favor with heaven? Where- 
fore, I ought not to be put out of sorts, 
if, on this occasion, I myself am con- 
sidered by them as an incorrigible dupe. 


And he thus consoles himself 
under the conclusion to which he 
has come: 

All then that remains for me, is to 
comfort myself with the old adage, ‘sic 
mundo est stultus, qui tibi Christe 
sapit.’ (p. xiii.) 

Whether the latter part of the 
adage—the latin is somewhat monk- 
ish—is exactly applicable to the 
sapience and the scene displayed, 
some good Christians may, perhaps, 
doubt. 

Far be it from us to interfere with 
the faith of any one. If a belief 
that a picture winks, that a statue 
nods, that the blood of St. Januarius 
liquefies, that the Santa casa in 
which the Virgin Mary lived at 
Nazareth was transported from 
Judea to Loretto, that the Virgin 
herself lately condescended to come 
upon earth and talk with two 

easant-children, and that the holy 

lood of our blessed Redeemer is 
still carried in procession through 
the streets of Bruges—if such a 
belief will make a man a better 
citizen, and enable him more per- 
fectly to do his duty toward God 
and his duty toward his neighbour, 
Heaven forbid that we should dis- 
turb his creed. If Mr. Waterton’s 
faith was strengthened by the beau- 
tiful blue eyes of Maria Mérl, who 
feeds, it would seem, for the most 
part, on the chameleon’s dish, and 
assumes the kneeling position with 
a suddenness and precision which 
would make the fortune of an acro- 
bat, so much the better for him. Pro- 
testants are tolerant, and, whatever 
Mr. Waterton may fancy, are ready 
and willing to hold out the hand of 
brotherhood to their fellow Chris- 
tians of whatever denomination. 
They think more of endeavouring 
to live after their own creed, than 
of assaulting the creed of their 
neighbours. Would that all Roman 
Catholics were imbued with the 
spirit of the sweet singer of Ireland 
—blessings on his memory : 


Your glass may be purple, and mine may be blue, 
But while they are fill’d from the same bright bowl, 

The fool who would quarrel for difference of hue, 
Deserves not the comfort they shed o’er the soul. 
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Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree! 

Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me? 


We regret to write that it will 
become our duty, good reader, to 
lay before you ‘ poetry’ of a very 
different description. 

In the chapter on ‘ Scarbro,’— 
where, by the way, though it occu- 
es five and twenty pages of the 

ook, we can find no natural history 
except that of Mrs. Peacock and of 
a Bloomer,—our author calls on the 
intellectual gentlemen of the place 
to unfold their balmy stores of 
health and sea-side recreations to all 
who come in quest of them. ‘ Decry 
not,’ says he, ‘ this man’s faith, nor 
that man’s calling ;’ and, alluding to 
the bell ringing on the fifth of 
November, an anniversary which 
seems to us now kept up principally 
for the benefit of law breaking fire- 
work makers, and the manufacturers 
of Guys, he breaks forth : 

By Heavens, gentlemen, we Catholics 
of Great Britain are not to blame for 
Guy’s misdeeds. We are proud to 
merit your good-will, and we ask a 
mutual feeling. 

And again : 

Say, which of us, is so malignant and 
unjust, as to attack and vilify your 
creed, and hold its unoffending members 
liable for an attempt so atrocious and 
abhorrent, as that of old Guy Fawkes 
resuscitated ?* 

O si sic omnia! But it is 
dangerous to ask such questions, 
especially if the querist, under cover 
of ‘Essays on Natural History,’ 
shoots his arrows right and left for 
the benefit of his readers in general, 
and of ‘young naturalists’ in par- 
ticular. The author, in the conti- 
nuation of his autobiography might, 


one should have thought, have con- 
tented himself with a confession of 
his own faith, without an unmistake- 
able consignment of those who differ 
from it to a place where no fire- 
screens are to be found. 

Some allowance may be made for 
one who, if we rightly understand 
him, has had a monstrous cantle cut 
out of his fair estate by the doings 
of an ‘adulterous King’ and other 
‘ marauders,’ though we are happy 
to find that he still holds a good 
slice of the family lands: 


I own, that I am not prone to revere 
the Church by law established. Her 
persecutions and her penal laws together, 
having doomed my family long ago, to 
pick up its scanty food in the barren 
pastures allotted to Pharaoh’s lean kine : 
she keeping possession of all the clover 
meadows. 

Thus, kind-hearted and benevolent 
Protestants will make due allowance, if 
I give her a thrust, from time to time, 
in these memoirs. (p. xxiii.) 


And, in truth, he does not seem 
inclined to run the risk of losing the 
privilege which he claims, de non 
utendo. 

Accordingly, being in what he 
calls ‘a poetical humour,’ one morn- 
ing, at early dawn—Aurora Musis 
gratissima—he composed for inser- 
tion ‘in our much valued Tablet 
Newspaper’ a production headed 
APPARITION OF OLD QUEEN ELIZa- 

peTHsS GHost To Tak PRELATES 

oF CANTERBURY AND EXETER. 

The capitals and the arrangement 
are Mr. Waterton’s own. But 
hark! his hurdy-gurdy is tuned, 
and the Ghost is going to begin : 


* If Mr. Waterton will take the trouble to read Mr. Jardine’s book, he will see 
how other Roman-Catholic Gentlemen, besides ‘old Guy Fawkes,’ concerned ‘in 


the plot of powder,’ could talk and act. 


To say nothing of the complicity of 


Garnet, the provincial head of the Jesuits, which he will find there proved. 
+ In this paper, the lamented General Neill was compared to Satan, and 


called, among other rabidities, ‘a murderer of souls,’ ‘a brute in human form,’ 
and, as if the first comparison were not enough, ‘one of the most cruel lieutenants 
of Satan himself,’ for the retributive justice done upon the ‘High Caste’ fiendish 
felons, perpetrators of the hideous butcheries and unspeakable atrocities at Cawn- 
pore. Although, unfortunately, our experience has forced upon us the conclusion 
that there is hardly anything that man will not do, we were hardly prepared for 
crimes which, not long since, one might have hoped that human nature, however 
depraved, was incapable of committing. 

The more than complacency—the all but exultation with which the ultramon- 
tane organs have dwelt on the unnatural horrors which have desolated so many 
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Church and State in conflict raging, 
Filled the realm with dire alarms ; 

Exeter, his chief engaging ! 
Canterbury fierce in arms. 

As their mother law church staggers, 
Underneath each cruel wound, 

Suddenly their murderous daggers, 
Drop innocuous to the ground. 


For behold! in brimstone burning, 
From below a phantom rose ; 

And its eyeball fiercely turning, 
Thus addressed the mitred foes : 


‘ Whilst you Bishops here are boasting 
Of the reformation-tricks, 

My poor soul is damned and roasting, 
On the other side of Styx. 

‘See me punished for the measures, 
Which I followed here on earth, 

When I stole the sacred treasures, 
And to Church by law, gave birth. 

*O, that in earth’s farthest corner, 
I had hid my wanton head, 

Ere I first became the scorner, 
Then the scourge of our old creed.’ 


Plenty of scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth, here, at least. The poor 
ghost is made to ge maundering on, 
calling names, vilifying Protestant- 
ism, and eulogizing Romanism for 
five more dreary stanzas, and then 
vanishes thus : 

This was all.—The royal spectre 
Sank again to endless night ; 
Leaving each law-church director, 
Dumb with horror at the sight. 

(p. xxvi.) 
This Bavian jingle, the ‘ poet’ tells 
us, ‘goes to the sweet and solemn 
tune of “‘ Cease rude Boreas ;”’ and 
also of “ When the rosy morn 
appearing.” The measure, in my 
opinion, is by far the most melo- 
dious in the English language.’ It 
seems, then, that this carmen catho- 
licum is intended to be sung in 
triviis. If so, we recommend our 
zoological ballad-maker not to follow 
the example of Hesiod and Homer, 
and sing his own effusions, lest the 
mob should treat him as they did 
Cornelius, when, after trying his lyre 
on two scolding apple-women by 
soothing them with the Lesbian 
measure, he mixed too much of the 
Phrygian. But, as we shall pre- 
sently see, there is in every deep 
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a lower deep still. Bathos is un- 
fathomable. 

Upon the ‘Hanoverian rat’ (which 
‘sleek and well fed’ rodent he seems 
to encounter almost everywhere— 
never was poor mortal more rat- 
haunted — and, if he does not, 
pulls it in by the tail whenever he 
is antiprotestantly inclined, in one 
word, always), Squire Waterton 
dilates in a style worthy of Squire 
Western himself. Even when we 
have got clear of the autobiography, 
we find it in almost every chapter. 
Thus in the midst of what our 
author calls ‘A New History of 
The Monkey Family,’ we find him 
dragging in ‘the Hanoverian or 
Norway rat’ apropos de singes : 

Almost every part of the country 
teems with Hanoverian rats; and we 
read in the newspapers, that a similar 
plague has appeared in some parts of 
France. This rat, as everybody well 
knows, maintains itself on plunder. No 
prog,—no Hanoverian. ‘Point dar- 
gent,—point de Suisse.’ (p. 77.) 


And that there may be no doubt 
of the refined and polished satire 
which peeps through the dialogue 
between him and his gardener, who 
comes to him ‘ white with passion’ 
about ‘them rattens’ which, accord- 
ing to the passionate gardener, had 
totally demolished every early pea 
cherished by him, our Zoologist 
finishes it off with the followmg 
choice morsel of melodious wit: 


Once when I was studying poetry at 
college, I attempted to celebrate in 
verse the arrival of ‘them rattens’ in 
our country. The song began thus: 
© When want and misery ran over, 

The worn-out soil of far Hanover, 

Guelph took his stick and put his hat on, 
Came straight to England’s shore to fatten, 
And brought with him his half-starved 

ratten, &c. (p. 78.) 

Decent this, when the lineal de- 
scendant of the hero of this precious 
‘song !’—we may guess the rest— 
is the Gracious Lady under whose 
mild and tolerant rule Mr. Water- 
ton and his religion are protected : 
a religion which not only encourages, 
but, when dominant, commands 


Christian homes, and filled the length and breadth of the land with an agony of 
mourning, to say nothing of their attempt to make capital out of the hellish mutiny, 
will, we fear, widen the breach which, we had hoped, was closing, for many a long 


day. How can it be otherwise ? 


Shall we never see the time when a generous 


spirit of brotherly love, diffusing itself among all who profess and call themselves 
Christians, shall excite no rivalry but in doing good ? 
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forcible proselytism; and whose 
ultramontane archimages, if they 
cannot succeed in perverting him 
or her who presumes to think for 
themselves or even to read the 
bible, publicly manifest their deter- 
mination to get rid of the ‘ heretic’ 
and his opinions at once. Of the 
‘heretic’ they, too often, do get rid : 
but it is not quite so easy to get rid 
of his opinions. No, the radiance 
reflected from the printing press, 
brighter and far more enduring than 
that which, darting from the cha- 
racters glowing on the ruins of 
Istakhar, dazzled Vathek and Nou- 
ronihar, has effectually lightened 
the darkness which in no free 
country can ever settle down on 
the human mind again. If Mr. 
Waterton had ventured to publish, 
or even to breathe similar doggrel— 
not quite so good as Butler’s—rela- 
tive to the family reigning at Naples, 
he would, if on the spot, soon eae 
become personally familiar with one 
of those dungeons so eloquently de- 
scribed by Mr. Gladstone. Here, 
fortunately for Mr. Waterton and 
ourselves, we can afford to treat 
such skimble-skamble stuff as it 
deserves; and we think we may 
venture to assure him that he is 
quite safe from martyrdom at the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Attorney- 
General. 

The history is on a par with the 
‘poetry. As Mr. Waterton has 
set himself up to teach the young 
student zoology — and something 
more,—he ought to have known 
that those who are best informed 
on the subject fix the appearance of 
the Brown Rat in England about 
the year 1737. It found its way to 
Paris about the year 1750. There 
is every reason for concluding that 
it came to us originally from Asia, 
where it was known long before we 
have any account of its appearance 
in Europe. It probably first came 
to us in ships from the East Indies. 
From Persia it made its way west- 
ward to St. Petersburg; so that 
there would be some sense in speak- 
ing of it as the Russian Rat. As to 
calling it the Norway Rat, as if that 
were the country from which it first 
came, the animal was quite unknown 
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in Scandinavia when the name was 
applied to it. America first re- 
ceived it by a ship from Antwerp. 
In some Irish acts of parliament 
for the destruction of vermin, the 
Water-Rat or Water-Vole* is also 
termed the Norway Rat, with about 
as much accuracy as goes to calling 
the Brown Rat, the Norway Rat, 
and the Hanoverian Rat. 

George (Louis) the First was born 
in 1660, and came over to England 
in 1681, intending to pay his ad- 
dresses to the Princess Anne who 
was, afterwards, Queen, but had 
hardly landed when he received his 
father’s injunction to proceed no 
further in that business, and re- 
turned. In 1714 (28% September) 
he arrived at Greenwich as King. 
George (Augustus) the Second suc- 
ceeded his father in1727. We find 
no notice of the Brown Rat} being 
in this country till ten years after 
the last named date, when George 
the First—'Guelph,’ as Mr. Water- 
ton decorously calls the King in his 
‘poetry, —had been long dead. 
When the Brown Rats came they 
found the ravenous Black Ratt in 
possession, forthwith made war upon 
their sable relations to their almost 
total extermination, and substituted 
one plague for another. But that 
‘Guelph’ brought with him his 
‘half-starved ratten’ is a fable which 
it may please their worships Squires 
Western and Waterton to promul- 

ate as a bit of spite, whether they 
elieve it or no. 

From Botzen, Mr. Waterton and 
his party shaped their course for 
Trent ; and thence to Venice. The 
first object which he deems worthy of 
notice in that city of palaces and 
historical recollections, is ‘a sleek 
and well-fed Hanoverian rat basking 
in asunny nook;’ and the only other, 
a man with a torch in ah hand 
‘before the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin,’ nearthe Churchof St. Mark, 
at the time of ‘ Ave Maria,’ in com- 
memoration of the death of an inno- 
cent shoemaker by the sword of 
Justice ;—yes, we beg his pardon, he 
remarks that the pigeons are nume- 
rous, and accounts for the numbers 
by the scarcity of cats and dogs. 
At Venice ‘the kind Jesuit Fathers’ 


* Mus amphibius, Linn. ; Arvicola amphibius, Desm. 


+ Mus decumanus, Pallas. 


t Mus rattus, Linn. 
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gave them an introduction to those 
of Loretto. At Bologna, the Mar- 
quis Fransoni, eldest brother of the 
Cardinal, gave them an introduction 
to the Church, ‘ where, in an ad- 
joining apartment, is the incorrupt 

ody of St. Catherine of Bologna. 
We saw it,’ adds Mr. Waterton, ‘and 
we had the finest opportunity of 
examining it with great attention.’ 
At Rimini, ‘now celebrated for its 
miraculous picture of the blessed 
Virgin,’ they ‘ could see the larger 
and smaller species of bats on the 
wing, as the night set in.’ After a 
hair-breadth escape they reached 
Ancona, but though the Adriatic 
had been in view for the best part 
of the day, they saw not a single 
gull of any species. 


Loretto stands upon a mountain of 
vineyards, surrounded by other high 
mountains, also cultivated for the grape. 

The celebrated church of our Lady is 
most magnificent: whilst the Santa Casa 
within it surpasses all attempt at de- 
scription. The inside of the Santa 
Casa's walls are in their pristine states ; 
but those outside are entirely covered 
with sculptured marble, chiselled by the 
first artists of the times. 

That Supreme Being, who can raise 
us all at the last day, could surely order 
the Santa Casa which was inhabited by 
the Blessed Virgin, when she lived in 
Nazareth, to be transported from Judea 
to the place where it now stands; if such 
were his will and pleasure. There are 
authentic proofs of its miraculous tran- 
sition; but the belief of it is optional 
with every Catholic, as the Church has 
pronounced nothing on the subject. 
Millions upon millions of pilgrims have 
already visited it, and millions in time 
to come will, no doubt, follow their 
example. [ believe in the miracle. 
{Autobiography : pp. xx. xxi.) 


Such miracles seem to have a mar- 
vellous attraction for Mr. Waterton, 
and he relates how he had a very 
narrow escape from death, when in 
pursuit of one a few years ago. He 
was on his way to the jubilee which 
takes place once in every half century 
in the city of Bruges, where ‘the 
holy blood of our Redeemer was to 
be carried in procession with vast 
magnificence through the streets.’ 
At Dover, missing his way, in the 
darkness of night, to the Belgian 
steamer, he walked over the side of 
the basin, and, after a fall of fifteen 
feet sank overhead in the water. 
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Death (writes he) now stared me in 
the face. 

Here, I ought to remark, that I wore 
the miraculous medal of the Blessed 
Virgin, so well known throughout all 
France ; and I had daily begged this 
*Consolatrix Afflictorum,’ that she 
would obtain for me, from our dear Re- 
deemer, that I might not die a sudden 
and unprovided death. (p. xxviii.) 


He was saved by a Belgian sailor 
and a ‘comrade’ who came to the 
sailor’s assistance, was taken to a 
respectable hotel, wrapped up in 
blankets before the fire at his own 
request, put on board a French 
steamer which started for Calais 
next day—for notwithstanding some 
internal bodily warnings, he felt 
great repugnance at the very 
thought of returning home to his 
house in Yorkshire—and proceeded 
by rail to Bruges. 


Arrived at Bruges, I felt assured that 
I was called upon to pay the piper for 
my late wintry dance in Dover's unpro- 
tected basin. 

Symptoms of fever, heats, and shiver- 
ings alternately, accompanied by cough 
and oppression at the chest, warned me 
forcibly that it was time to keep a sharp 
look out. © 

This was on the eve of the great fes- 
tival of the Holy Blood. Ihadcomeall 
the way from Yorkshire to be present 
at it, and I could not well brook a dis- 
appointment. Finding things going 
worse and worse on the score of health, 
I resolved at once to have recourse to the 
lancet ; and I forthwith drew twenty- 
five ounces of blood from myarm. The 
operation was crowned with complete 
success, and I immediately became a new 
man. . 
The fever, cough, and headache went 
away as though by magic. I found 
myself competent to attend the proces- 
sion through the streets of the city for 
full four hours ; but to make allsure, on 
the following morning, I took an aperient 
of twenty grains of jalap, mixed with ten 
grains of calomel ; and this rectified most 
satisfactorily, all that had been thrown 
into confusion caused by the unfortunate 
dip already pourtrayed. (p. xxxi.) 


Upon this we shall only remark, 
that we hope that Mr. Waterton, 
from whom, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, we look for better 
things than he has yet done, good 
as some of them are, will not 
tamper with his iron constitution as 
he has, according to his own account, 
been in the habit of doing hitherto, 
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not only with impunity but success. 
Toward the close of the year 1850 
he fell with a ladder full yg hg 
feet long, to the top of which, 
nearly, he had mounted in order to 
prune a standard pear-tree. The 
consequence was a partial concus- 
sion of the brain, added to which 
his ‘whole side, from foot to 
shoulder, felt as though it had been 
pounded in amill.’ In the course 
of the afternoon he took thirt 

ounces of blood from his arm, and, 
in consequence of a second misad- 
venture following shortly on the 
heelsof the first, thirty ounces more. 
A stupid servant, one day, thinking 
that his master who had risen was 
about to retire, withdrew his chair, 
and he, intending to sit down again, 
came backwards to the ground with 
an awful shock. This, he says, no 
doubt caused concussion of the 
brain to a considerable amount. 
He seems to have been at Death's 
door, when his affectionate sisters 
telegraphed for Dr. Hobson of 
Leeds, and under the Doctor's care 
he gradually recovered. ‘ Notwith- 
standing the best surgical skill,’ his 
arm ‘showed the appearance of 
stiff and withered deformity at the 
end of three months from the acci- 
dent.’ Incessant pain prevented 
sleep, and when he sank into 
slumber, he was eternally fightin 

wild beasts with a club in one hand, 
the other being bound up at his 
breast. One night, nine Sides 
attacked him on the high road, 
some of them having the head of 
the crocodile. It is by no means 
surprising that, with such disturb- 
ance and injury to the system, he 
should have been subject to such 
egri somnia. But what shall be 
said of ‘the best surgical skill’ 
which could leave the patient with 
a callus, or‘ callous,’ as he writes it, 
formed between the hand and the 
arm, the elbow out of joint, ‘and 
the shoulder somewhat driven for- 
wards,’ at the end of three months ? 
Mr. Waterton finding how matters 
were going, sent for ‘Mr. Joseph 
Crowther the well known bone 
setter,’ who by pulling, twisting, 
jerking, and smashing with Hercu- 
on main force, inflicting agony 
which his patient bore with ad- 
mirablecourage and constancy, made 
all right, by rule of thumb, and, ina 
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very short time, left him, we are 
happy to read, ‘as sound as an 
acorn.’ 

His eulogy of Stonyhurst College, 
is graceful and, no doubt, deserved, 
though he ‘studied poetry’ there: 
and we read with pleasure that 
‘the good Jesuit. fathers’ are so 
well employed. But, though Mr. 
Waterton is somewhat too tri- 
umphant and talks a little too loud 
about ‘ the old bigot-cry,’ we will 
not mar the picture of piety and 
charity—though the returns of the 
visitors to Lord Cromwell are lying 
invitingly open before us; and the 
report touching the admitted con- 
duct of the Prior of Maiden Bradley 
alone would go far to excuse the 
‘adulterous king’—because we are 
willing that bygones should be 
bygones, though Mr. Waterton is 
not. 

There is an interesting account 
(p. xliv) of finding, while ‘at sludg- 
ing work, close to the old gateway’ 
of venerable Walton Hall, the old 
swivel gun which fitted the ball fired 
from the top of the gateway when 
Oliver Cromwell, ‘the maranuder,’ 
attacked the loyal old house, to the 
serious damage of one of the Round- 
heads, whose leg was broken by the 
shot as he returned from the village 
with a keg of ale. The shot had 
been recovered and kept by Mr. 
Waterton’s father. Musket balls, 
some arms, a silver spur, two silver 
plates, and coins were also found 
deep in the mud and within the 
woodwork of the former bridge. 
Our author thus terminates his 
autobiography : 


Up to the time of this discovery, 
nothing whatever had been known of 
these articles. But my Father often 
said, that our plate was put under 
water when Charley Stuart's father 
made his appearance from abroad. 

The following historical fact, will 
possibly let out the long concealed 
secret, touching the gun and the minor 
arms. 

After the fatal battle of Culloden, our 
house was ransacked for arms by an 
officer sent hither on the part of Govern- 
ment. 

When the inmates of the house saw 
with anger, what was going on; I can 
easily fancy, that they would do all in 
their power to baffle the Government 
intruder ; and that they then took their 
opportunity of hurling into the lake 
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below, what arms they could lay hold 
of: the swivel cannon among the rest. 

How varied is the turn of fortune! 
Success in battle, or the want of it, 
makes a man a patriot ora rebel. My 
family, solely on account of its unshaken 
loyalty in the cause of royal hereditary 
rights, was by the failure at Culloden’s 
bloody field, declared to be rebellious ; 
and its members had to suffer confisca- 
tion, persecution, and imprisonment. It 
had the horror to see, in a foregoing 
century, a Dutchman declared the 
sovereign lord of all great Britain ; and 
subsequently, Hanoverian princes, and 
Hanoverian rats called over from the 
continent, in order to fatten on our 
fertile plains of England. 

Heret lateri, ete.: and we shall 
only add that, happily for our liber- 
ties, the Nation preferred the 
‘Dutchman’ and the ‘ Hanoverian 
Princes’ to the other cyanate 

We now come upon the Essays, 
the first and principal of which— 
for it occupies 103 out of 290 pages 
—has for its title ‘A New History 
of The Monkey Family,’ with the 
motto ‘Ex fumo dare lucem ;’ and 
opens with the following words : 

Having formerly placed the ant-bear 
and the sloth in a true position with 
regard to their habits, which had never 
been properly described ; I could wish 
to say a word or two on those of 
monkeys ere the cold hand of death 
‘press heavy on my eyelids; for 
having now been an inhabitant of this 
planet some seventy-four years, every 
rising sun informs me that my mortal 
course is drawing to its close; and 
methinks, that beautiful verse of the 
poet comes aptly home to me, ‘omnem 
crede diem, tibi diluxisse supremum.’ 
(p. i.) 

We hope that there are many 
bright days in store for Mr, Water- 
ton yet; and we are grateful to 
him for what he has already done 
for natural history: but the opening 
of this chapter is not very fortunate. 
That he has admirably described 
the habits of both ant-bear and 
sloth there is no doubt: but is it 
not a little too much to say that 
these habits had never been pro- 
perly described? By way of im- 
pressing this assertion on the reader, 
we have an imaginary conversation 
between an ant-bear and a howler 
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or nee monkey, in which both 
indulge in a deal of heavy 
pleasantry at the expense of closet- 
naturalists who offer husks for 
sound corn; and who, according to 
them, have elevated the first speaker 
in the dialogue to the tops of trees 
in quest of food, and accused the 
second of howling in concert, to say 
nothing of bringing the preacher to 
the ground. Now it is true enough 
that some writers of the last century 
—Seba and Buffon for instance— 
listened to the tales of Laborde, 
who made his statement, probably, 
from confounding two species—and 
that Seba, for one, placed the ant- 
bear on trees. But Piso and Marc- 
grave knew better. In the frontis- 
piece of Piso’s work,* which, among 
other most interesting particulars, 
contains the contributions of Bon- 
tius—-a very good description and 
figures of the Dodo by the latter, 
among them,—the ant-bear stands 
in front on the ground feeding on 
ants. Farther back isa sloth climb- 
ing up a tree, and central, in the 
distance, stands a Dodo. The 
engraver has erroneously made the 
ant-bear to stand on the palms—so 
to speak—of his fore-feet; and, 
indeed, all the four feet are, there, 
wrongly delineated. But, in the 
body of the work, where a larger 
figure of the animal is engraved 
under the name of Tamandua 
Guagu, it is made to rest on the 
side of one fore-foot, contracted 
like a club-hand, while it tears up 
an ant’s nest with the claws of the 
other, and feeds on the insects with 
its protruded vermiform tongue, as 
it rests on the ground. On the 
next page is a figure of the smaller 
species, with the prehensile tail, 
under the name of Tamandua Miri, 
also represented on the ground; 
but, in the description, we read 
‘longa quidem, sed ex parte depili, 
cauda preedita est, instar Simiw, qua 
se arborum ramis suspendit, ut 
commodius Formicis insidietur.’ 
These tree-ants, with nests as large 
as those of rooks, some with a 
covered way leading to them and 
some without, have been well 
described by Mr. Waterton in his 


* Gulielmi Pisonis Medici Amsteledamensis De Indie utriusque re natural 


et medica. Folio. 
A?® clo To ciyiit. 


Amsteledami: apud Ludovicum et Danielem Elzeverios, 
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Wanderings published in 1825; and 
also by Sloane, who says that a large, 
black, and winged sort make them- 
selves nests on trees, with a cover’d 
way for them to go up on the lee 
side of the tree, and gives a large 
figure of the nest, cover’d way and 
all.* Piso’s descriptions of both 
species of Ant-eaters are generally 
yood; and his next chapter is 
devel to the two sloths, one of 
which,—we shudder to write it,—a 
female, with a fully formed feetus in 
utero, he dissected alive. The 
heart, he informs us, beat strongly 
for half an hour after it was taken 
from the body.t 

Brisson well describes the Great 
Ant-eater, ‘cauda longissima pilis 
vestita,’ but there is no word to in- 
dicate that the animal leaves the 
ground. He finishes his description 
of the lesser or arboreal ant-eater 
with the words ‘ cauda fere nuda.’ 

Linneus (1766), though he erro- 
neously makes the Cape of Good 
Hope as well as Brazil the ‘ habitat’ 
of the Great Ant-eater,t gives a 
good succinct account of the animal, 
but says not a word of its climbing 
trees. On the contrary, in his 
description of the smaller ant-eater, 
he says ‘cauda extremitate calva, 

ua se ex ramis arborum suspen- 
ion potest, guod non in preeceden- 
tidus.’ 

Don Felix de Azara, one of the 
best observers of animal nature that 
ever lived, was born on the 18 of 
May, 1746; and the result of his 
most valuable observations was pub- 
lished at Madrid,§ on his return to 
Europe from South America, early 
in the year 1802. The general 
characters of the Ant-eaters—osos 
hormieros, <Ant-hill Bears—are 
admirably given by him. Of the 
great Ant-eater or Ant-bear, under 
the title of Nurumi or Yogui, he 
says that it inhabits by choice the 
sides of lakes, where ants are very 
abundant; that it also frequents 
woods, but does not climb trees. 
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He disposes of the fable of the ant- 
eater closing with the Jaguar if it 
should attack him, and squeezing it 
to death—if both do not perish— 
whilst he admits the power of the 
ant-eater’s hug: 

Although they are very strong ani- 
mals (says the Don) and it is certain 
that this is the only means they have 
of defending themselves, they are not a 
match for the jaguar, who, by a single 
bite, or stroke of his paw can kill the 
ant-eaters, and fracture the skull before 
they could lay their paws upon him ; 
for both the species are very slow even 
in this act, nor can they leap or do any- 
thing but grasp whatever comes within 
the reach of their paws ; so much so, 
that I killed as many as I wished, by 
beating them on the head with a stout 
stick, as easily as I could belabour the 
trunk of a tree. They are solitary, 
stupid, and sleepy animals. 

Cuvier, who published his Régne 
Animal in 1817, says of the Great 
Ant-eater, ‘Il habite les lieux bas, 
ne grimpe point aux arbres, marche 
lentement.’ 

The public has been made fami- 
liar with the Great Ant-eater at 
the garden of the Zoological Society 
of London ;|| and Professor Owen 
has given a most lucid and interest- 
ing account of its anatomy in the 
Society’s Transactions. 

Our author is rather hard upon 
the dear old Bewick of our boyhood, 
whose occasional slips we may well 
forgive, considering the time when 
he published; but he, at least, has 
not placed the Great Ant-eater on 
trees, though his figure — which 
looks like a copy from Buffon’s— 
stands unnaturally. Neither has 
he brought ‘Mr. Howler’ to the 
ground; for he says of the species 
that they live in trees, and leap from 
bough to bough with wonderful 
agility, catching hold with their 
hands and tails as they throw them- 
selves from one branch to another, 
and maintain themselves so firmly 
that, even when shot, they remain 
fixed to the trees where they die. 


* Jamaica, vol. ii. p. 221. tab. 238. 
+ ‘Cor motum suum validissime retinebat postquam exemptum erat é corpore 


per semihorium.’ 


+ Myrmecophaga jubata. 
§ Apuntamientos para la historia natural de los quadrupedos del Paraguay y 


Rio de la Plata. 
1802. 


Escritos por Don Felix de Azara, en dos tomos, etc. 
2, Apuntamientos para la historia natural de los paxaros del Paraguay y 


Madrid. 


Rio dela Plata. Escritos por Don Felix de Azara, en tres tomos. Madrid, 18c2. 


|| And see Fraser's Magazine, vol. xlix. p. 157. 


(February, 1854.) 
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But, the ‘New History of the 
Monkey Family ?’—aye, that, in 
the year 1857, is a title which must 
captivate every zoologist. First 
comes a hard dig at systems. Now 
we are far from coming to a com- 
placent contemplation of the many 
systems with which zoology has 
been overlaid. Their very number 
is a proof that much of the work 
has been done in the dark; for they 
can’t all be right. There is but one 
truth and that, so far as zoology is 
concerned, seems still to be very 
far down in the well. But, if Mr. 
Waterton will take a comprehen- 
sive view of natural history, or go 
a little deeper into the matter, he 
will find that scientific names— 
though names may not be things as 
some of the French say they are— 
become absolutely necessary for the 
distinction of species, and as a com- 
mon language which all interested 
in the study may understand. Most 
animals are called by natives and 
unscientific travellers by a multi- 
tude of different names, and the 
Great Ant-eater is one of them. 
Even in our own time the industry 
of collectors has more than doubled 
the known species of testaceous 
mollusca, which are now counted by 
thousands. Where our author got 
some of the names which he shows 
up—Cereopithecus, Gallitrix, Oris- 
tile, for instance—we know not: 
but, perhaps, these do duty in his 
vocabulary for Cercopithecus, Calli- 
trix, and Owistiti. The two first 
have, at least, antiquity to recom- 
mend them. Cercopithecus was 
used by the ancient Greeks to dis- 
tinguish a group of tailed monkeys ; 
and Mr. Waterton will find Calli- 
triz, in the 54 chapter of the 
eighth book of Pliny’s Natural 
History, also applied to certain 
tailed simie. Oristile may be, 
perhaps, Owistiti (Hapale of Llliger, 
Arctopithecus and Jacchus of 
Geoffroy.) 

We, next, find our tutor in 
Zoology thus addressing his pupils : 

I would also entreat young natura- 
lists to consider well, and always bear 
in mind the formation of the extremi- 
ties of the four limbs of a monkey. 
This animal, properly so speaking, is 
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neither a quadruped, nor what moderns 
now style a quadrumanus, that is, a 
creature with four hands. The two 
limbs of its fore-parts may safely be 
termed hands to all intents and pur- 
poses. Whilst the two limbs of its hind 
quarters, are, in reality, neither hands 
nor feet; but, ‘centaur-like,’ partake 
of the nature of both ;* their fore-part, 
being well-defined fingers, and the hind 
part, a perfectly formed heel. (p. 5.) 


Passing by ‘centaur-like’ as not 
exactly germane to the matter, we, 
on our part, must beg the neophytes 
to stick at the ‘perfectly formed 
heel.” No, young gentlemen, if 
monkeys were cursed with ‘a per- 
fectly formed heel,’ it would detract 
a little from ‘the self-possession 
which these agile cuttle exhibit, 
when left to their own movements 
in their native woods.’ Such an 
organization would unfit them for 
the arboreal life to which it has 
pleased God to call them, enabling 
the anthropoid apes to stand upon 
the soles of their feet, and fit them 
for progression on the ground from 
which Mr. Waterton is so anxious 
to elevate them, with a firm march, 
instead of painfully hobbling along 
whenthere on theirknuckles and the 
sides of their hinder extremities if 
left to themselves, as has been 
noticed by the principal observers 
who have written on the Chim- 

anzee, from Tyson downwards. 

o: the perfectly formed heel is an 
infallible human characteristic ;— 
Ex calce hominem. If the heel in 
man projected so far backwards 
even, as it does in the Chimpanzee 
—the nearest approach to him, 
though separated from him by a 
wide interval—he would be more 
fit for the trees than the ground. 
It is the perfectly formed heel, in 
harmony with the rest of his orga- 
nization, which enables the lord of 
the creation to walk erect, and raise 
the sublime visage which God has 
given him to the stars. All this 
and more, begun by Tyson, con- 
tinued by Lawrence and others, and 
consummated by ‘our great com- 
parative anatomist’ who now pre- 
sidesoverthe Natural-history depart- 
ment of the national museum, was 
collected and published in a Cyclo- 


* Mr. Ogilby, some years since, gave the family the name of ‘Cheiropeds,’ or 
hand-footed animals, 
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pedia exactly twenty years since ; 
and Mr. Waterton might have pur- 
chased the article (Chimpanzee) of 
Mr. Knight, or any Reskesllen, at 
the _? of one penny sterling. 

The lower monkeys, many of 
them, stand much better without 
aid on the flat of their hinder extre- 
mity, and so do some of the higher 
sort,—the Barbary Ape,* natura- 
lized on the Rock of Gibraltar, and 
the Baboons, for instance,—than 
the great anthropoid apes. 

Well! but Mr. Waterton’s new 
arrangement of the family for the 
year of Grace 1857? e shall 
speak for himself. 


I shall at once divide it into four dis- 
tinct departments, without any reference 
to subdivisions ; and this plan will be 
quite sufficient for the instruction of 
young naturalists. In my ar- 
rangement then, of the monkey family, 
I place the ape at its head; secondly, 
the baboon ; thirdly, the monkey with 
an ordinary tail; and fourthly, the 
monkey with a prehensile tail. (pp. 4, 5.) 


Pro-di-gi-ous! 

The young naturalists are then 
informed that ‘the ape is entirely 
without a tail, and in this he re- 
sembles man.’ Not entirely. The 
anthropoid apes, it is true, have no 
tail and nothing in lieu of it; but 
if Mr. Waterton will examine the 
Barbary Ape which he saw on the 
Rock of Gibraltar, where, by the 
way, it manages to live very well 
without trees, he will find that it 
is not entirely tail-less; though its 
apology for a tail is a simple tubercle 
only, which may be supposed, ac- 
cording to Lord Monboddo’s com- 
plimentary theory, to do duty for 
the tail which the animal had not 
succeeded in entirely rubbing off, 
or, according to De Maillet’s and 
Lamarck’s, to be evidence that 
Nature was trying her prentice-hand 
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at the commencement of one. No: 
Natura non facit saltum; and Mr. 
Waterton’s pupils will soon find 
themselves in a promiscuous mob of 
monkeys without order or arrange- 
ment, if they eschew subdivisions. 
We confess that we did not expect 
to find page after page filled with 
contradictions of exploded fables : 
such as some of the stories told of 
the anthropoid apes, and the tale of 
the Pelican feeding its young with 
blood from its bosom. When he 
labours, paragraph after paragraph, 
to prove, in 1857, that monkeys are 
arboreal animals, he reminds one of 
Preston, the conveyancer, when that 
most tedious of real-property law- 
yers came from the Court of Chan- 
cery to the King’s Bench to argue a 
case on the construction of a will. 
Who that saw and heard it can ever 
forget the self-complacency with 
which Preston commenced his long, 
long harangue with ‘An Estate in 
fee simple, My Lords, is the highest 
estate known to the law of England ;’ 
or Lord Ellenborough’s admirably 
affected anxiety to take down the 
proposition accurately, solemnly re- 
peating it, word by word, as he 
wrote ; and then gravely thanking 
the orator for information which 
every youth in the student’s box had 
long known. 

To say nothing of earlier authors, 
the zoological student has only to 
turn to the Régne Animal,t pub- 
lished forty years ago, or to any 
good treatise on animals of a quarter 
of a century old, and see what has 
been repeated in French, German, 
and English again and again. 

Without knowing it, our author 

ays a high compliment to the re- 
here of monkey-stories, some of 
which are sufficiently absurd, but 
many of which are true enough; 
and we think, considering what he 


* Macacus sylvanus, Lacép., Inuus, Cuv. There is little or no doubt that this 


is the ape of the ancient Greeks, and the animal dissected by Galen. 
+ Indépendamment des details anatomiques qui la distinguent de l'homme, et 


que nous avons exposés, cette famille differe de notre espece par le caracttre tres 
sensible, que ses pieds de derritre ont les pouces libres et opposables aux autres 
doigts, et que les doigts des pieds sont longs et flexibles comme ceux de la main ; 
aussi toutes les espéces grimpent-elles aux arbres avec facilité, tandis qu’elles ne se 
tiennent et ne marchent debout qu’avec peine, leur pied ne se posant alors que sur le 
tranchant exterieur, et leur bassin étroit ne favorisant point Vequilibre.’ Cuv. 

‘The earth, in fact, is not their proper place of abode ; they are essentially 
inhabitants of trees, and every part of their organization is admirably fitted for the 
mode of life to which they were destined by the hand of nature herself.” Zhe 
Tower Menagerie, Bennett. 8vo, 1829. 
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does believe, that he need not stick 
at some of the latter. But all of 
these story-tellers must be grateful 
for the comparison. 


Innumerable are the narratives, in 
modern and in ancient books, of gentle- 
ness in the apes, of ferocity in the 
baboons, and of playfulness in all the 
tribe, from the orang-outang down to 
the little black sacawinki, no larger than 
a rat, in the interminable forests of 
Guiana. 

These amusing anecdotes, in support 
of the marvellous, may all be very well 
to frighten children or to make them 
laugh ; but, like Martin Luther's refor- 
mation, they are not orthodox. (p. 19.) 


And he thus continues :— 


Then, again, there has been a general 
and a great mistake on the part of those 
who have written on monkeys ; that is, 
those writers have seldom, or ever, 
studied their habits in the localities in 
which nature has commanded them to 
move. 

This blunder has placed the whole 
family in anything but the real and 
necessary point of view. Thus, in our 
own events, when the sun was believed 
to roll round the earth, and rose every 
morning, ‘roseis sol surgit ab undis,’ 
and went to bed regularly every night, 
‘ occiduis absconditur undis,’ the whole 
world was under a pleasing delusion. 
Still, everything went wrong in the 
planetary system. 

At last, in lucky hour, the sun was 
proved to stand still; and then an im- 
mediate change took place. Away went 
all the poet’s fictions : man saw his error, 
and he rectified it; and he found, for 
the first time, that the earth and all the 
heavenly bodies perform their revolu- 
tions in perfect harmony, and in proper 
time. Might I be here allowed to com- 
pare small things with great ones, I 
would say, that up to the present time 
(sic), the monkey has been placed in the 
same false position that the sun formerly 
maintained : and I would express a hope, 
that when I shall have clearly pointed 
out the error, my readers wil! have no 
hesitation in conceding to this interest- 
ing animal, the real sphere of action 
which nature has allotted to it; and 
that they will allow it (as we now allow 
the sun) to act its proper and legitimate 
part in the vast drama of the creation. 
In a word, I will remove the whole 





* 
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family of monkeys from the ground to 
the trees. (pp. 19, 20.) 

Great achievement! Happy 
illustration! Deliciously cool, too. 
Lucky, indeed, for mankind in 
general is it, that truth did prevail, 
notwithstanding the ferocious at- 
tempts to garotte her; but not quite 
so lucky for the clear-sighted but 
infirm philosopher of 7o years, 
who, after suffering persecution 
7 persecution, from ‘the good 

esuit fathers’—not without preg- 
nant suspicion of torture—and, to 
save his life, abjuring the truth 
before the assembled inquisitors in 
the convent of Minerva, whispered, 
as he rose from his knees, to go to 
their prison—E pur se muove. Not 
quite so lucky for Giordano Bruno, 
who would no¢ abjure the truth, and 
was burned alive by the ‘ orthodox’ 
in the largest open space of Rome,* 
for the crime of teaching that the 
earth moved, and that there were 
more worlds than one. Bright ex- 
amples these of the tender mercies 
which Mr. Waterton’s ‘kind-hearted 
and benevolent’ Protestant readers 
might expect for daring to doubt 
the dogmas of Mr. Waterton’s 
church, under the rule of the Roman 
crozier. Oneft who knew the race 
well has left us his opinion that it is 
better to provoke a great prince 
than a mendicant friar, a jesuit, or 
a seminary . Fortunately for 
humanity, the first named of John 
Bunyan’s two giants, Pope and 
Pagan, ‘though he be yet alive, he 
is, by reason of age, and also of the 
many shrewd brushes that he met 
with in his younger days, grown 80 
crazy and stiff in his joints, that he 
can now do little more than sit in 
his Cave’s mouth, grinning at Pil- 
grims as they go by, and biting his 
nails because he cannot come at 
them.’ But the blood, bones, ashes, 
and mangled bodies of Pilgrims that 
had gone that way formerly, lying 
near, showed what cruelties he had 
perpetrated,when he hadthe power.t 
ceed we to our author’s next 
novelty : 
The art of throwing projectiles has 








8vo. 


+ Pope Alexander the Sixth. 
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not been given to the brute creation ; 
man alone,—man, a rational being, pos- 
sesses the qualification. 


Now we will say nothing here of 
elephants, and of what they have 
been known to do in this way, but 
continue the paragraph : 

Monkeys know nothing at all of the 
combined act of moving an elevated 
arm backwards, and then, whilst bring- 
ing it forwards, to open the hand, just 
at that particular time when the arm 
can impart motion to the thing which 
the hand had grasped. 


Don’t they? We shall see: 

Thus, man, at a distance from you, 
can aim a stone at your head and break 
your skull, 

This it is to be a rational being. 

The monkey can do no such thing. 
It will certainly take up a stone or stick; 
but that is all, as far as aggression is 
concerned. The stone or the stick in 
lieu of flying off from the monkey’s 
hand, would drop perpendicularly to the 
ground, like Corporal Trim’s hat, when 
the serious soldier was making reflec- 
tions on death, before the servants in 
Captain Shandy’s brother’s kitchen. 
‘ Are we not’ (dropping his hat upon the 
ground) ‘gone ina moment?’ (p. 34.) 


We willsay nothing of the aptness 
of this application and mutilation of 
one of the most striking passages in 
‘ Tristram’s Life ;’ and only hoping 
that Mr. Waterton approves of the 
sermon read by the serious soldier 
to Dr. Slop and the rest, and of some 
of ‘my father’s’ opinions touching 
monks, proceed with the passage : 

Reader, inspect the Zoological Gar- 
dens, in Regent’s Park, from morning 
until night, where there is always a 
charming show of monkeys ; and I will 
stake my ears that you never see one of 
them do that, which we commonly call 
the act of throwing a stone at any inter- 
vening object. 


Mr. Waterton’s ears are perfectly 
safe, so far as the monkeys in the 
Zoological Garden are concerned. 
They are well watched, seldom 
teazed, and have no stones to throw 
if they are; but he evidently never 
had his eyes full of sawdust,* as we 
in our boyhood most deservedly 
have, in return for offering an apple 
or a nut to Jacko, and snatching 
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it away just as the disappointed 
monkey thought that it was within 
his grasp. Two of a trade seldom 
agree ; and Mr. Waterton treats the 
tales of other travellers with more 
than contempt. He expects every- 
thing which he relates to be believed, 
and doesn’t seem disposed to give 
credence to the statement of others. 
His observation is ‘I never saw 
anything of the sort in my travels.’ 
Passing by, therefore, the evidence 
of travellers, let us examine the case 
by other light. 

Mr. Waterton admits that a 
monkey will take up a stone or 
stick; and we will endeavour to 
show what he can do with it when 
he has taken it up, at the risk of 
being dubbed by Mr. Waterton a 
retailer of ‘Old Grandmother’s 
stories.’ Perhaps he will not reject 
the evidence of Acosta, who relates 
of a Quata (Ateles Paniscus) which 
belonged to the Governor of Car- 
thagena : 

They sent him to the tavern for wine, 
putting the pot in one hand and the 
money in the other; they could not 
possibly get the money out of his hand 
before his pot was full of wine. If any 
children met him in the street and 
threw stones at him, he would set his 
pot down and cast stones against the 
children, till he had assured his way, 
then would he return to carry home his 
pot. 


Now the Quata has no thumbs on 
the fore-hands, the compensation 
being in the prehensile tail naked at 
the end, and so much under the 
command of the animal that it 
almost answers the purpose of a fifth 
hand; and, if the Quata can do this, 
what may we expect froma monkey 
with a better developed fore-hand! 

Before the Menagerie in the 
Tower was dispersed there were 
always monkeys in the collection, 
and, in the old time, this department 
was called by the keepers the School 
of Apes. In this school were two 
Egyptian Nightwalkers, as they 
were called. One day the male 
Egyptian broke his chain; and in 
the twinkling of an eye, mounted to 
the top of one of the offices. The 
keepers set ladders to get at him, 


* The monkeys in this well-regulated establishment are furnished with straw, 
and confined by a wire network, the interstices of which are so small that the 
arger simi can with difficulty put their hands through to petition for alms. 
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but ‘he played the tyles about their 
heads with such dexterity, strength, 
and nimbleness that he fairly beat 
them off.’ At last, ‘after untiling 
almost all the place,’ he came down 
of his own accord and entered his 
apartment. 

In the same menagerie there was, 
at the same time, a Mandrill, or as 
it was then called, a ‘ Man Tyger,’ 


A curious animal of astonishing 
strength, and very mischievous if af- 
fronted. He has an admirable art of 
throwing stones, and will throw any 
lead or iron that happens to be within 
his reach with such force as to split 
stools, bowls, or any such wooden 
utensils, in a hundred pieces. When he 
came over he killed a poor boy on board 
the ship that brought him, by throwing 
a cannon shot of nine pounds weight at 
him, upon some disgust. ... He is 
very unlucky, and will throw anything 
at strangers that happen to be within 
his reach, but care is taken that he 
can get at nothing that will hurt. If 
you fling anything at him you cannot 
hurt him; for he catches whatever you 
throw, with great dexterity. 


This was in the last century. The 
account is evidently by an eyewit- 
ness, and occurs in a Guide-book to 
the Curiosities then in the Tower. 
With regard to the Mandrill, Mr. 
Waterton might have satisfied 
himself in our owntime. That fine 
example of the species* which re- 
ioiced in the name of ‘ Happy 
Jerry,’ hurled the pewter pint from 
which he had just imbibed his 
porter with such violence and pre- 
cision at a stupid fellow who teazed 
him, that, if the missile had not been 
stopped by the bars, it would have 
fractured the offender’s skull, how- 
ever thick it might have been. 

Mr. Waterton informs us that 


Monkeys would be poorly off indeed, 
if they had to seek for their daily food 
on the ground. 

Supposing, foraninstant, which, by the 
way, is not the case, that their daily food 
does attach to the ground, pray tell me 
how are they to acquire it? They have 
not snouts like those of swine formed 
particularly to root up the earth; nor 
feet like badgers which will penetrate it 
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to almost any depth. Their fingers and 
their nails are nearly similar to our own. 
Say, then, how could we, by the bare 
use of our hands, get at a root of horse- 
radish or aconite? (p. 93.) 


How does Mr. Waterton suppose 
that the Apes of the Gibraltar Rock 
get their food? Le Vaillant,— 
whose’ veracity was, at first, like 
Bruce’s, impugned, but now, also 
like Bruce’s, has been proved 
to be beyond suspicion—shall 
answer him. The French traveller 
often carried his favourite Kees,— 
who, by the way, got on very fairly 
on the ground, though he would 
spunge upon the dogs who, there- 
fore kept carefully out of his reach, 
for a vine if he could—with him on 
his hunting excursions. Kees, who 
was of the kind so common at the 
Cape, under the name of Bawians 
(baboons), would amuse himself b 
climbing up trees, in order to seare 
for gum, of which he was remark- 
ably fond. Sometimes he dis- 
covered honey in the crevices of 
rocks or in hallow trees. When he 
could not find gum and honey he 
searched for roots, and ate them 
with much relish ; especially one of 
a particular kind, which Le Vail- 
lant himself found excellent and 
very refreshing. But Kees was 
very cunning, and when he found 
any of this root made great haste to 
devour it before his master came 
up. 

To tear up these roots, Kees pursued 
a very ingenious method, which afforded 
me (writes Le Vaillant) much amuse- 
ment. He laid hold of the tuft of 
leaves with his teeth ; and pressing his 
fore-paws firmly against the earth and 
drawing his head backwards, the root 
generally followed: when this method, 
which required considerable force, did 
not succeed, he seized the tuft as before, 
as close to the earth as he could ; then 
throwing his heels over his head, the 
root always yielded to the jerk which 
he gave it. 


Is it answered? In short a 
monkey, though trees form its 
suberal place of abode, and fruits its 
natural food, will, like the Ape on 





* Papio mormon; Cynocephalus, Cuv. The strength of the Mandrill is great. 
One of them, some forty years or more since, strangled his keeper at the Garden of 


Plants, Paris. 


From this we may judge, @ fortiori, what a formidable antagonist 


The great Gorilla—Troglodytes gorilla, Savage—must be, and may almost realize 
Poe’s ghastly story of The Murders in the Rue Morgue. 
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the Rock, accommodate itself to cir- 
cumstances.* Man is the only cook- 
ing animal; but Monkey has not 
the slightest objection to avail itself 
of his cookery. The monkeys in 
Exeter Change were fed on tarts ; 
and ‘ Happy Jerry,’ when he went 
to visit George the Fourth at Wind- 
sor, was regaled, to his great delight, 
with hashed venison in the presence 
of the King. 

It is refreshing, after the necessity 
of noticing some of our author's 
errors in the monkey line, to read the 
following : 

On one occasion, I found a tree 
covered with ripe figs, on the bank of 
Camouni creek, a tributary stream to 
the river Demerara. It was literally 
crowded with birds and monkeys. 
These last scampered away along the 
trees, on my near approach, but most 
of the birds, saving the toucans, remained 
on the boughs to finish their repast. 
If I had fired amongst them, some 
dozen must have fallen; so to save a 
cruel and a useless slaughter, I con- 
tented myself with remaining a harmless 
spectator of the ornithological banquet. 
I am sure that I acted rightly. 


Most rightly: and we respect 
him for his benevolent forbearance. 

And so much for ‘A New History 
of the Monkey Family.’ 

Inthenext chapter, on ‘Pigeon-cots 
and Pigeon-stealers,’ our author 
most justly condemns the demora- 
lizing sport, if sport it may be 
called, of Pigeon-shooting, leading 
as it does to the employment of 
midnight robbers who cover the 
dove-cot with a net and sweep away 
the whole of its contents. Then 
follows a pretty chapter on Hum- 
ming-birds, wherein it is manifest 
that he does not believe in the 
feather-booted¢+ species which 
inhabit the lofty mountainous 
regions; with regard to which we 
refer him to Mr. Gould. Passing 
over a chapter on Aix-La-Chapelle, 
in which there is not much more 
natural history than there is in that 
on Scarbro’, we come to ‘ Notes on 
the Dog Tribe,’ in which he does 
not seem to give the friend and 
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companion of man the good qualities 
and ogee which it undoubtedly 
possesses. His motto to the chapter 
is ‘ canibusque sagacior anser ;’ and 
though he is good enough to admit 
that in our times, as far as sagacity 
is concerned, the dog is superior to 
the goose, he asserts that it ex- 
hibits nothing in the wild state to 
exalt it above the ass. But he is 
evidently no patron of Dogs; for, 
as he tells us, 


Many years have now elapsed since 
the dog and the Hanoverian rat were 
forbidden to pass the threshold of my 
house. (p. 176.) 


Then comes a chapter on Canni- 
balism, in which our author does 
not believe as a habit. We can 
only congratulate him that he was 
not one of the unfortunate boat's 
crew alluded to by Sparrman ; and 
that he never included the Feejee 
Islands in his travels. Monkey he 
himself has eaten, and was not de- 
terred by the sight of the child-like 
hands and feet, as more squeamish 
travellers have been. Poor Samuel 
Rogers used to say of the monkey 
race, in his quiet way, that they 
always put him in mind of poor 
relations. There is a pleasant chap- 
ter on the Fox, including a very 
pretty picture of a family of cubs 
which the author watched in their 
sports, and to which old Reynard 
brought all sorts of good things: 
among them a Pike of full three 

ounds which was instantly worried 

y the brood. 

He opens the last chapter, on 
Snakes, thus : 


Were I to offer a treatise in defence 
of Nero, or of Herod, or of our own 
Harry the Eighth, perhaps I should 
not astonish my reader more than I am 
about to do, in an attempt to advocate 
the cause of Snakes. (p. 263.) 


He does not believe in their power 
of fascination ; and, confiding in the 
notion that snakes never use their 
poison-fangs except when driven to 
extremities, he says that he would 
rove in the forests, day after day, 
without shoes or stockings, and 





* Kees used to watch the fowls in Le Vaillant’s camp and steal their eggs. 

+ The late Mr. George Loddiges used to call the only species then known with 
the legs protected by downy white feathers, ‘Boots.’ Several have since been 
discovered, and may be seen in Mr. Gould's collection, the finest ever assembled. 
Mr. Waterton thinks the appearance of the feather boots due to the bird stuffer, 


and that, in life, they are hidden. 
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never consider himself in danger 
from them. How, if he were to 
tread on one of these amiable crea- 
tures, whose colours are frequently 
assimilated so perfectly with the 
ground or branch on which they 
lie, that it requires a practised eye 
to see them. He himself had a 
narrow escape from one which was 
so like the stump on which it rested 
that he did not at first distinguish 
it. The poisonous fangs, he says, 
are invariably on the upper jaw— 
true enough,—‘ but,’ he adds, ‘ they 
are not fixed on the bone.’ A little 
anatomy is a dangerous thing. He 
will find that the first and largest 
poison-fang ts attached to a small 
moveable bone, articulated to the 
maxillary bone and moved by a 
muscular apparatus which gives the 
animal the power of erecting it. 
Without that bone, the machinery 
would be incomplete. And here 
let us implore Mr. Waterton to 
be a little more careful when 
dissecting the head of poisonous 
snakes. Whilst employed on that 
of a rattle snake, his knife, he 
tells us, slipped sideways, and in- 
stantancously brought his thumb 


in contact with one of the peace. 


fangs, which entered deeply into 
the flesh and caused the blood to 
flow. ‘It is almost needless to add,’ 
he exultingly writes, ‘that the wound 
healed just as an ordinary wound 
would have healed, without pro- 
ducing one single unfavourable 
symptom.’ (p. 284.) We beg to in- 
form him that he escaped a mortal 
danger. The present respected and 
learned President of the Linnean 
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Society was, some years since, dis- 
secting the poison apparatus of a 
rattle snake which been dead 
some hours. The head had been 
taken off immediately after death ; 
but, as Mr. Bell continued the dis- 
section, the yellow poison continued 
to be secreted so fast as to require 
to be occasionally dried off with a 
bit of rag or sponge. There must 
have been, altogether, six or eight 
drops at the least. 

We had much more to say on 
this curious book; but our limits 
are already passed, and we must 
take our ae of Mr. Waterton 
not without regret that a Roman 
Catholic gentleman should have 
written as he has, at a time when 
it was to be expected that hostile 
feelings between christians should 
be mitigated. We still hope to see 
him less offensive toward those who 
have chosen a path to heaven dif- 
ferent from his own — eschewing 
‘ poetry’ and polemics— 

And in their place grafting Good-Will 
to All. 
His note-book must still contain 
much interesting matter ; and when 
he describes what he sees, and does 
not venture out of his depth to 
splash others, he is truthful and de- 
lightful. But let him not deform his 
pages with the odium theologicum. 

e will find that Protestants can 
write on zoology without a fling at 
the Pope and the Pretender,—with- 
out roasting Mary, of Smithfield 
memory, in brimstone,—or gibbet- 
ing James and his Chief Justice and 
Chancellor Jefferies in every chap- 
ter, by way of ‘little episodes.’ 
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THE STORY OF AN EDINBURGH CHURCH. 


' [HE church was nothing better 
than a bumbee's byke. So 
spoke, at a meeting of the muni- 
cipality of ‘Modern Athens’ last 
winter,a worshipful town-councillor, 
whose connexion with a veterinary 
college has given him an appellation 
like that of our popular conjurors ; 
the subject of discussion bemg the 
fate of an edifice which has lately 
been exciting no little interest in the 
northern metropolis. The learned 
Professor probably meant to be 
contemptuous; but when next he 
aims at a similar effect, he had 
better select some object of com- 
parison less beautiful in structure 
than the nest of the wild bee. But 
let us take the will for the deed, and 
leaving the scornful veterinarian to 
the enjoyment of his taste, see 
briefly chet others have thought 
of the building he disdains. 
It is not, as so often happens, 
merely the fear of losing it that has 
ained it admiration. Years before 
there was any notion of its removal, 
the late Mr. Rickman wrote :— 


The College Church, Edinburgh, is 
the choir and transepts of a small but 
very curious cross church, the nave of 
which is destroyed, and the tracery of 
most of the windows taken away. The 
interior is a very beautiful Decorated 
composition, with the capitals of the 
piers enriched with foliage, not ex- 
ceeded in design or execution in any 
English cathedral. . . . . The building 
is all of good Decorated character, and 
is deserving of minute examination and 
study.* 

A century before Rickman, an 
English tourist described it in his 
published travels as ‘a beautiful 
collegiate church.’ More recently, 
Mr. Billings, so well known by his 
splendid work on Scottish antiqui- 
ties, declared it to be, ‘with the 
exception of Holyrood Chapel, the 
finest specimen of Gothic archi- 


tecture in Edinburgh.’ Mr. David 
Roberts, the Royal Academician, 
has expressed similar admiration. 
And not to multiply authorities 
ready to our hand, the late Lord 
Cockburn, in his delightful Memoirs, 
speaks of it as ‘the last and finest 
Gothic fragment in Edinburgh.’+ 
Trinity College Church, the build- 
ing thus characterized, was founded 
by Mary of Gueldres, queen of 
esa it. of Scotland, in 1462; 
and in the following year the 
foundress herself found a grave 
within its precincts. Originally de- 
signed as the church of an hospital 
for infirm and aged persons, it was 
at a very early period dissociated 
from that special purpose, and 
erected into the parish church of a 
district, to which was given its 
ownname. By charter, church and 
hospital were both vested in the 
municipality of Edinburgh, and 
high legal authorities} have held 
that this body did not exceed its 
powers in thus dedicating the church 
to parochial uses, and was under 
no obligation to make it a source 
of revenue for the inmates of the 
hospital. So for centuries it had 
been simply one of the parish 
churches of the city, of all of 
which, we believe, the Town Coun- 
cil are the patrons—a singular 
exemption, or oversight, having in 
Scotland left such bodies charged 
with certain duties towards the 
Established Church, from which in 
England they were relieved by the 
Municipal Reform Act. The church 
stood, with the hospital, down in 
the hollow, close to the line of the 
North British Railway, just below 
the western extremity of that loug 
range of modern Tudor jails which 
frown on the traveller’s right hand 
as he enters the city from the 
south. Many persons now living 
can recollect when this locality 


* Rickman’s Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England 
rom the Conquest to the Reformation. Fourth Edition, p. 283. 


+ Memorials, p. 444. 


removal. 
under date 18th 


It has been pretended that Lord Cockburn discounte- 
nanced the attempt to rebuild the church. 


What he did discountenance was its 


Of the proposed restoration he wrote, in a letter to Mr. Brown Douglas, 
arch, 1854 :—‘ Edinburgh can never, except by restoring wt, 


lessen the disgrace which it has most justly incurred by having allowed the building 


to be taken down.’ 


t Opinion of Mr. Inglis (Dean of Faculty) and Mr. Young, on a case sub- 
mitted to them by the Town Council, January, 1853. 
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presented a very different aspect 
to that which it wears at present. 
The Physic Garden, stretching west- 
ward from the church, was then 
what iis name denotes; the quaint 
enclosure of the college buildings 
showed a pleasant old world look ; 
near at hand rose the Orphan Hos- 
pital in its grounds; and all were 
surrounded by an expanse of uneven 
turf, swampy, indeed, to the foot, 
but not displeasing to the eye, and 
swelling up to the rocky terraces of 
the Calton Hill. All of this has 
vanished under the growth of the 
city and the despotic requirements 
of the rail. The church itself con- 
sisted of a centre and side aisles, 
with groined roofs of good style, 
and bold buttresses outside. It was 
sadly dilapidated—like all Scotch 
churches which date from before the 
Reformation—the niches ruined, 
the tracery gone, the mouldings de- 
faced. Still it was a venerable relic 
of antiquity, and particularly valu- 
able in Edinburgh. where Holyrood 
Chapel is a ruin, and the only other 
Gothic work, the cathedral of St. 
Giles, is almost utterly spoilt, both 
within and without. But it cer- 
tainly was not of the conventicle 
type. Its massive pillars inter- 
cepted the view—so essential to 
Scotch devotion—of the pulpit. It 
was encumbered with heavy gal- 
leries, which made hearing difficult. 
Altogether, it was not the church 
which an architect, versed in Pres- 
byterian taste, would design for a 
Presbyterian flock. Mause Head- 
rigg and her compeers would never 
allow it to be ‘a suitable church.’ 
The same objection is taken at this 
time. But it is curious that the 
persons who now chiefly urge it 
are ee who, as dissenters from 
the Establishment, would never be 
found within the building. It is 
also curious that acquiescence in the 
scruple would release several thou- 
sands of pounds sterling for the 
benefit of those dissenters. It is 
further singular that the objection 
was never heard of when it might 
have had immediate effect, but 
when, also, it would have prevented 
the acquisition of the golden bait. 
The result, however, has been that 
for nearly ten years the dismembered 
stones of Queen Mary’s fabric, the 
well-cut bosses and corbels, and rich 
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capitals have lain in ignoble desola- 
tion on the slope of the Calton Hill, 
waiting the fiat which should either 
convert them into road metal or bid 
them reunite in all their pristine 
harmony and splendour; and that 
at the present juncture the first 
alternative seems only too likely to 
be their doom. English readers 
may well wonder at the occurrence 
of such a consummation in a city 
whose inhabitants are always boast- 
ing of their enlightenment and taste, 
and for them and for posterity we 
here record the story of Trinity 
College Church. It is a story not 
without its moral. It may show 
some probable results of a demo- 
cratic form of church government. 
It may show that Calvinism has its 
Jesuits not less than Romanism, and 
that a new Pascal might find as much 
material for satire among the dis- 
ciples of John Knox as among 
the followers of Loyola. It may, 
perhaps, also show the effect of 
inculeating upon a whole people, 
from generation to generation, the 
danger of approaching the Village of 
Morality, or listening to the coun- 
sels of Mr. Legality. 

We must take our readers back 
to 1844. At that time Trinity 
College Church was still standing 
on its old foundation, but the North 
British Railway ran close beside it. 
The line, moreover, was raised con- 
siderably above the level of the 
church, so that the architectural 

roportions of the latter were quite 
ost, while the congregation com- 
plained that the noise of the traffic 
greatly interfered with the perform- 
ance of divine worship. At this 
time also the increasing business 
of the railway rendered an extension 
of the station necessary, and the 
Company offered to treat with the 
Town Couneil for the purchase of 
the church. All parties were thus 
agreed as to theexpediency of remov- 
ing the building, and the Council 
consented to the transfer, provided 
the Railway Company would under- 
take to build another church 
within the parish to the satisfaction 
of the Council and with the concur- 
rence of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh. No word was then said of 
panies the old fabric, but the 

ompany declined to give the 
required undertaking, and in the 
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following year, 1845, served notice 
upon the Council of their intention 
to apply to Parliament for power to 
take the church, according to the 
usual practice, at a valuation. The 
question then arose, whether and to 
what extent the bill should be 
resisted. The Presbytery, in a con- 
ference with the Council, consented 
to waive all opposition, on condi- 
tion of the Company ‘ inserting 
clauses in their bill binding them 
to provide a site within the parish, 
or in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and to erect a suitable church 
thereon.’ The Council, anxious to 
avoid the expense of a Parliamen- 
tary struggle, also concurred in this 
proposal, but the Railway Company 
again refused to accede; no com- 
promise could be effected ; and Mr. 
Adam Black, now member for the 
city, then Lord Provost, was de- 
= by the Council to resist the 

ill before the House of Commons 
Committee in 1846. Now by this 
time the threatened loss of the 
ancient church had roused public 
attention. The Society of Antiqua- 
ries had memorialized the Council 
for its preservation, and although 
the latter body, for the reason we 
have stated, would not repel a com- 

romise, yet when funell into the 

eld it resolved if possible to save 
the church. Mr. Black appeared 
before the committee, of which Mr. 
Hawes was chairman, armed with a 
view of the ancient structure, and 
insisted, to borrow his own words, 
in the strongest terms, on its value 
as an object of antiquity, and on 
the necessity of binding the Com- 
pany to restore it. The committee 
was convinced; only—with the 
obvious intention of preventing 
endless litigation—they gave the 
Company the option either of re- 
building the church or of paying a 
sum of money in lieu of the obliga- 
tion. Mr. Hawes himself told Mr. 
Black that the latter proviso was 
inserted in order that if there was 
any difficulty in getting the Com- 
—_ to rebuild, the Council might 

ave the means of doing so.* The 
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clause as it now stands enacts that 
the Company shall not make use of 
the powers granted by the Act until 
they shall have agreed with the 
Town Council 


for the removal and rebuilding, at the 
expense of the Company, on another 
site, either within the said parish of 
Trinity College, or as near thereto as 
conveniently may be, of a new church 
with equal convenience of access and 
accommodation to that already existing 
in the said parish, and that in such 
agreement provision shall be made for 
the adoption of the same style and model 
with the existing church; provided 
always that any difference between the 
parties regarding the plan or site of the 
said new church shall be subject to the 
arbitration of the Sheriff of Edinburgh, 
declaring that it shall be competent to 
the Railway Company to offer, and 
the said magistrates and Town Council 
are hereby authorised to accept of a sum 
of money as compensation for the said 
church, and in liew of the foregoing 
obligation. 


Now it would seem almost im- 
possible to pervert the effect of these 
transactions. Whateverviews might 
be entertained by the Council while 
hopes of compromise remained, no 
sooner was it forced into Parlia- 
ment than it demanded and secured 
the restoration of the church. 
While an arrangement seemed 
possible, it named the least that 
would be accepted ; driven to a con- 
test, it required all that it thought 
desirable. Mr. Black, its Provost 
and agent, was in communication 
with it throughout, and when he 
returned to Edinburgh it fully 
approved his proceedings. From 
first to last he has always 
declared his bona fides in seeking 
the restoration of the church. Mr. 
Beresford Hope, who was a member 
of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee, has declared, in positive 
terms, that nothing but rebuilding 
it will fulfil the intention of the 
clause in the Act.t The late Mr. 
Pringle, Scotch Lord of the Trea- 
sury in Sir R. Peel's adminis- 
tration, has stated that it was never 
the intention of Parliament to 


* We have compiled this narrative from the report of the proceedings of the 
Town Council when it received a deputation respecting the rebuilding of the 


church on the 6th of December, 1853. 


Our subsequent statements are wholly 


taken from the same or similar public records. 
+ Letter, dated Noy. 25, 1856. 
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oppress the Railway Company by 
Sealing more ihe would aie 
for the object specified by the 
Council.* The reader will of 
course observe that no question of 
what the Scotch call ‘amenity’ 
could arise in such a matter, but 
that if a plainer and cheaper church 
were really more desirable, the 
erection of only such a church 
would have been imposed upon the 
Company. 

But here begins that exhibition 
of sectarian pawkiness of which the 
reader will have enough before we 
have closed. The Town Clerk of 
the Council, Mr. Sinclair, accom- 
panied Mr. Black to London, and 
took notes of the proceedings. In 
these notes he is said to have re- 
corded an impression that what Mr. 
Black really wanted was a money 
payment, and not the restoration of 
the church. But such a reading is 
contradicted by the previous nego- 
tiations, in which the Company of- 
fered and the Council refused, this 
sort of compensation. It is contra- 
dicted by all the open and public pro- 
ceedings before the committee. It 
is contradicted by the testimony of 
Mr. Black himself, and of the above 
members of Parliament. It is con- 
tradicted, as we shall soon see, by the 
general policy of the Council down 
to the autumn of last year. It rests, 
in short, solely on the impression 
recorded by Mr. Sinclair. We 
make no reflection upon that gentle- 
man in saying that to us it appears 
absolutely incredible. We do not un- 
derstand how any persons—though 
there seem to be many such in 
Edinburgh—can regard it as the 
most natural thing in the world 
that the Council should go before 
Parliament with plans and evidence 
to prove the architectural and anti- 
quarian value of the church and the 
necessity of preserving it, while all 
the time they really held that a far 
less elaborate and expensive fabric 
would be better suited to the true 
saqurommants of the case. 

ut the 


a thickens as we pro- 
ceed. The Railway Company pro- 
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ceeded in due course to fulfil their 
obligation. For the site of the new 
church they selected a piece of 
ground then in their own occupa- 
tion, known as Ireland’s Woodyard, 
still in the hollow close to the line, 
and very near the old position. For 
plans they went to Mr. Rhind, the 
architect, who projected a very 
handsome Gothic edifice. But the 
Town Council at once objected to 
the site as being unfit, and to the 
plans as not preserving the ‘style 
and model’ of the ancient fabric. 
The dispute came before the arbi- 
trator named in the Act, who 
decided in favour of the Company. 
The Council met the decision by 
claiming a legal right to prevent the 
Company from building on the 
ground. The latter then offered 
to avail themselves of the second 
alternative in the Act, and to pay 
the Council the estimated cost of 
Mr. Rhind’s church with the value 
of the proposed site. This offer 
was accepted and embodied in a 
formal agreement in May, 1848, the 
preamble of which agreement ex- 
pressly recites, among the conside- 
rations for making it, the Council’s 
objection to the suitableness of the 
site. ill our readers believe 
that this body is at this time pre- 

aring to build the church on this 
identical spot, on a plan less accor- 
dant with the original than Mr. 
Rhind’s, and at an outlay of less 
than half the money it received 
from the Company ? 

The sum thus obtained rather 
exceeded £17,000, and, with accu- 
mulations of interest, now amounts 
to upwards of £18,0c0co—a large 
sum, doubtless, but, as the Rey. 
Dr. Grant, one of the most eminent 
members of the Edinburgh Presby- 
tery, said in his evidence before the 
Annuity Tax Committee in 1851, 
‘not an unreasonable one to expend 
in building a parish church in a 

lace like the city of Edinburgh.’ 
t was, however, one which might 
well arouse the whole force of 
dissenting ‘ pawkiness.’ From the 
first there was a scramble for the 


* Letter, dated Dec. 10, 1856. 

+ ‘And whereas the ground so fixed on for a site was subject to a restriction 
against building in favour of the said first parties (the Council) as superiors 
thereof, and having been considered by them to be unswitable for the said church,’ &e. 
Agreement, &c., Annuity Tax Report, p. 85. 
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money. Once more, and again with 
the same wonderful unconsciousness 
of the turpitude involved in the 
charge, the Council was accused—or 
rather should we not say admired P— 
for playing double. Its objection 
to the site and its desire for the old 
‘ style and model,’ were mere pawki- 
ness—all it wanted was the money. 
Said Lord Provost McLaren, a 
leading opponent of the restoration, 
in the Town Council in 1853—‘ The 
Council were anxious apparently to 
drive the Company to pay them a 
sum of money rather than to erect 
the church, and accordingly they 
opposed Mr. Rhind’s plans in every 
possible way.’ 

The reason why the Council really 
peprene the plans will be best 
judged by its own deeds. It was 
now suggested by another archi- 
tect, Mr. Bryce, that not only 
might the church be rebuilt after 
the old ‘style and model,’ but 
that the very stones might be pre- 
served, and replaced in their 
ancient order. Of this scheme 
Lord Cockburn afterwards wrote :— 

No doubt some of the reverence 
attached to an ancient edifice is irre- 
coverably lost by tearing it from its old 
ground, but the reconstruction of its 
very stones in their old places is only 
the more desirable : it attests penitence 


and restored reason, and is all that can 
be done.* 


The Council showed the sincerity 
of its intentions with respect to the 
church, by at once adopting this 
suggestion. The agreement with 
the Company was signed, we have 
said, in May, 1848. The amount of 
compensation to be paid was settled 
before the end of July, and the 
Provost, still Mr. Black, was com- 
missioned to provide for the duties 
which would now devolve upon the 
Council. On the 17th of October 
Mr. Black reported in favour of 
peaeeene the old fabric from the 

ompany, into whose hands it passed 
under the agreement, and re-erectin 
it stone for stone, on a site whic 
he had secured for the purpose near 
to the well-known steps leading up 
the Calton-hill from the an of 
Waterloo-place. The Council took 
a week to consider, and then in the 
main adopted Mr. Black’s report by 
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a majority of fourteen votes to eight. 
It paid upwards of £400 to the 
Company for the ancient materials ; 
more than £800 for their removal ; 
and about £100 for plaster casts of 
some of the frailer portions. And 
as the new site was not immediately 
available, it rented a piece of ground 
to receive the old remains. No more 
convincing proof could be given of 
the spirit which had animated it 
throughout the whole of the pro- 
ceedings; no more triumphant re- 
futation of the charge of double- 
dealing. 

But nine years have passed since 
then, and the stones still lie neg- 
lected on the Calton side. The visi- 
tor may have observed them near the 
monument to Burns. <A resolution 
directing their sale at this time 
stands on the minutes of the Coun- 
cil. Pawkiness is in the ascendant, 
and Queen Mary’s church seems 
doomed. It would be as tedious 
and almost as revolting to trace the 
steps by which this consummation 
has been brought about, as to track 
the windings of a snake on the rocks. 
The first misfortune was the delay 
which occurred in obtaining posses- 
sion of the site originally chosen. 
That site received the formal ap- 
proval of the Presbytery and of the 
congregation of the church, which, 
during its long deprivation of a 
suitable place of worship, has as- 
sembled in a large room close to the 
selected spot. But the delay brought 
into notice various other situations, 
raising conflicting interests, and en- 
abling the dissenting party, which 
never lost sight of the money, to 
stir up the old Puritanical leaven 
within the Establishment itself. 
Then a proposal was started, and 
has recently been revived, to appro- 
priate a large portion of the fund to 
the reduction of the Annuity Taz, 
an impost levied like the late Minis- 
ters’ Money in Ireland, for the sup- 
= of the Established clergy. A 
egal opinion—the same to which we 
have already referred—was obtained 
on an ex parte statement, to the effect 
that the Council is not bound to ex- 
pend the whole money in rebuilding 
the church, and may appropriate the 
balance to its own purposes. But 
we have reason to believe that the 





* Letter, ut supra, March, 1854. 
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proposal to divert a portion to the 
redemption of the Annuity Tax led 
last session to the rejection of a bill 
brought in by the Lord Advocate 
for that purpose, owing to the uni- 
versal indignation it excited in the 
House of Commons. Nevertheless 
the. Town Council, though by de- 
creasing majorities, remained on the 
whole faithful to its trust; and it 
was not until last year, when the 
entire body was changed at once in 
consequence of a re-adjustment of 
the municipal boundaries, that the 
opponents of restoration obtained 
the mastery. But at that juncture 
the question was made the great 
test for candidates; the repudiators 
put forth their utmost strength, and 
the result was seen at the last meet- 
ing before the late annual elections, 
when by seventeen votes to fifteen 
a resolution was carried, relegating 
the church to the condemned site 
in Ireland’s Woodyard, throwing 
over the ancient fabric altogether, 
and allotting the niggardly sum of 
£7000 to the erection of a new one. 
And so matters stand while we 
write. 

Before closing this discreditable 
history, we will glance briefly at the 
grounds on which this decision is 
nominally defended, and the state 
of parties which has permitted it to 
be adopted. First, it is said there 
is no legal obligation upon the 
Council to rebuild. The question 
of law will probably come before 
the Courts—the question of honour 
and justice our readers can now 
decide for themselves. Then it is 
alleged that the site ought to be 
within the parish, and that the old 
church is not ‘ suitable’ for Presby- 
terian worship. With respect to 
the latter objection, we find that 
both the Presbytery and the congre- 
gation would be well contented with 
the church; that the argument is 
chiefly urged by parties who would 
never be seen within its walls; that 
it was never heard when the Town 
Council was demanding the restora- 
tion before Parliament; and that the 
same body rejected the costly edifice 
offered by the Railway Company, to 
which no similar cavil would ike 
applied, because it did not preserve 
the ancient model. It should also 
be observed that the fund in the 
hands of the Council is amply suf- 
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ficient both to build what is called 
a ‘suitable’ church for the parish, 
and to restore the ancient fabric. 
With respect to the site, Trinity 
College parish is a district within 
which it is impossible to measure a 
quarter of a mile in distance. It is 
a district in which warehouses and 
workshops are rapidly supplanting 
dwellings. The din and bustle of 
the railway render all one side of it, 
including this very Ireland’s Wood- 
yard, the worst locality possible for 
the celebration of public worship. 
Then there is no inflexible rule in 
Scotland requiring a church to be 
within its parish. Congregations in 
Edinburgh, of all sects, depend more 
on the preacher than the locality ; 
and in this very case, that of Trinity 
College church has increased largely 
since it assembled out of the parish. 
In the negotiations of 1845 the 
ee only stipulated for a 
church in or near the parish; the 
Railway Act prescribed only a simi- 
lar limitation; in the agreement 
with the Company, the Town Coun- 
cil recorded its disapproval of the 
‘Woodyard neighbourhood. Let us 
add that no site which has been 
roposed would have doubled the 
ongesi distance within the parish ; 
that none would place a single 
parishioner half a mile from his 
church; and the reader can judge 
for himself how far this objection to 
an extra-parochial site, again urged 
mainly by persons who would never 
enter the church, stand where it 
might, has been more than a pawky 
pretext for obtaining a portion of 
the, funds. 

The state of parties in Edinburgh 
is far too wide and tangled a field 
for us to explore, and we mention it 
chiefly to do an act of justice. We 
have said, and said truly, that the 
opposition to rebuilding the church 
has come principally from dis- 
senters. But our readers must not 
suppose that there are no distin- 
guished exceptions. The most emi- 
nent members of the Free Church 
in the Town Council have uniformly 
supported the restoration, in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the Railway 
Act. The like may be said of the 
Independents. The Scotch Episco- 
palians have been nearly unanimous 
on the same side. On the other 
hand, the United Presbyterians— 
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the Voluntaries of Scotland—have 
steadily opposed the rebuilding, and 
have been joined by the and 
file of the Free Church. Nor would 
it be right to omit, that a small 
section within the Establishment 
itself has at least countenanced the 
opposition. At a late conference 
between the Soha and Town 
Council, a reverend divine is re- 
ported to have said that all questions 
of ‘ style and model’ were as ‘ dust in 
the balance’ compared with provision 
for the spiritual wants of the parish. 
It might possibly have been well to 
consider whether questions of pub- 
lic justice and good faith, usually 
deemed the weightier matters of 
the law, should be also ‘ dust in the 
balance’ in the eyes of a minister of 
the Church. But it is one of the 
many ill effects of the great disrup- 
tion of 1843 that it has bred a rivalry 
in fanaticism between the seceders 
and the Establishment, and tempted 
some members of the latter body to 
outbid the former, in the hope of 
recovering their lost ground. But 
they had better beware. The at- 
tempt will make more enemies than 
friends. And while, like the Church 
of Ireland, the Scotch Establish- 
ment includes only a small minority 
of the community, unlike that 
church, it has no special Protes- 
tantism to rally England to its 
defence. 

This division of sects in ‘ terribly 
ecclesiastical’ Scotland has favoured 
the Puritanical and interested outcry 
against the restoration of Queen 
Mary's church. But in reality the 
question is not one for sects and 
parties. The obligation was imposed 
on the Railway Company, and de- 
volved upon the Town Council, not 
for the sake of the body to which 
the building happened to belong, 
but for Edinburgh and all Scotland. 
It was imposed, as Mr. Beresford 
Hope tells us, in the letter quoted 
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above, in the universal interest of 
art and history, to preserve a most 
valuable relic of ancient architecture 
—a venerable memorial of a bygone 
age. Nor will we yet believe that 
its intentions will be suffered to be 
frustrated. Our readers will per- 
haps be disposed to think of the 
maxim, ‘ Heaven helps them that 
help themselves,’ and to ask has 
nothing been done in Edinburgh to 
avert so disgraceful a consummation. 
But it should be remembered that, 
till within the last twelve months, 
the Town Council has not formally 
repudiated its obligations; and 
public meetings, attended by nearly 
all the men of public eminence in 
Edinburgh, have been held more 
than once to promote the desired 
restoration. But we fear it must 
be confessed that one source of in- 
fluence has been neglected—no 
money, so far as we can learn, has 
been subscribed for a cause, success 
in which obviously requires that 
money should be risked. Yet we 
will not believe that a city which 
makes such high pretens’ons to en- 
lightenment and taste as the Scot- 
tish metropolis, will suffer itself to 
be robbed of one of the few monu- 
ments that was spared in the wild 
havoc of the Reformation. Still less 
will we believe that it will subject 
itself to the reproach of doing for 
mean and sordia motives what was 
then done in the fervour of mis- 
= zeal. But if the hopes we 

ere express are destined to be de- 
ceived—if the remains of this fine 
structure are to be sold to vile 
uses, and the money complacently 
Po by the citizens of Edin- 

urgh, we can only rejoice at living 
where Bunyan’s village of Morality 
is not held in so much abhorrence, 
and where the cunning of the 
‘ Orthodox, orthodcx, wha believe in 
John Knox,’ has yet to acquire its 
northern honour. 
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RECENT METAPHYSICAL WORKS—LEWES, MAURICE, 
FLEMING.* 


E do not think, judging from 
the contempt in which Mr. 
Lewes holds the Scotch philosophi- 
cal school, that he would concur 
in the common opinion that the 
Scotch are a metaphysical race. 
But we believe that Mr. Lewes 
would admit that a certain Scotch 
blacksmith, mentioned in Dr. 
Fleming’s book, succeeded in ex- 
pressing in a pithy sentence the 
opinion as to metaphysical science 
which is accepted by the mass of 
mankind :— 

‘ Twa folk,’ said he, ‘ disputin’ thegi- 
ther: he that’s listenin’ doesna ken 
what he that’s speakin’ means ; and he 
that’s speakin’ doesna ken what he 
means himsel’, —that’s metaphysics.’ 

The popular impression of meta- 
physics is of something excessively 
uninteresting; utterly away from 
all bearing on practical life, and for 
the most part quite unintelligible. 
The unintelligibility, so far as it 
exists, is mainly the fault of the 
authors who have written upon 
metaphysical subjects: the want of 
interest and of practical concern is 
chargeable, we fear, upon the branch 
of science itself. Very acute, very 
profound, and very subtle thought 
is of course more difficult to follow, 
than it is to take in and apprehend 
such a proposition as that the day is 
rainy, or that two and two make 


four; and it is natural enough for , 


ignorant persons to consider the diffi- 
culty of apprehending any thought 
as the measure of its subtlety, pro- 
fundity, or acuteness; and to think 
that the harder they find it to un- 
derstand what an author would be 
at, the greater philosopher that 
author must be. It is but carrying 
out this notion to its legitimate 
conclusion, when many people judge, 
that if they find it utterly impossible 


to understand an author, it must be 
because he possesses powers greatly 
superior to those bestowed upon one 
whom they understand throughout, 
or by occasional glimpses. But we 
believe that in almost every instance 
in which men and women of ordin 
intelligence and education find it 
difficult to make out an author's 
meaning, the fault lies entirely with 
the author himself. Either he 
himself has no clear notion of what 
he wishes to say, or he wants the 
power of saying it in intelligible 
words. In the case of metaphysical 
writings, we find many proofs that 
both these evils exist. Many meta- 
physical writers, it is evident, are 
groping their way through their 
subject as they proceed: they have 
no defined notion in their mind: they 
do not know what they want to 
express, and it is not at all sur- 
prising that they do not succeed in 
expressing it. An author will 
generally present his thoughts to 
other minds, somewhat less sharply 
outlined than they exist in his own 
mind. And as if the essential diffi- 
culty of apprehending the impal- 
pable and evanescent entities with 
which the metaphysician deals were 
not sufficient, many metaphysicians 
have employed a terminology so 
odd, affected, and unnatural, and a 
general style so intricate and in- 
volved, that it is not to be won- 
dered at if the great majority of 
readers throw aside their works in 
disgust. There has been of late 
a a healthy reaction from that 
lind admiration which for a time 
followed the intellectual ‘ children 
of the mist.’ The Archbishop of 
Dublin, in the preface to his recent 
edition of Bacon’s Essays, has re- 
marked with his usual force and 
felicity upon the utterly undeserved 
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influence which German theolo; 
and metaphysics for a considerable 
period exercised, and in some mea- 
sure do still exercise, over many in 
this country ;—an influence founded 
mainly upon the belief that what- 
ever is abstruse and recondite must 
be abstruse and recondite wisdom. 
It is not too much to say, that if 
many of the young persons who 
regard German thinking as much 
more profound than English, un- 
derstood the true meaning (so far 
as there is any) of what they admire, 
they would discover that it consists 
end of what is undoubtedly true 

ut perfectly trivial; and in greater 
part of what is flagrantly and ab- 
surdly false. 


‘It is pity,’ we sometimes hear it 
said, ‘that such and such an author 
does not express in simple, intelligible, 
unaffected English such admirable 
matter as his.’ They little think that 
it is the strangeness and obscurity of the 
style that make the power displayed 
seem far greater than it is; and that 
much of what they now admire as 
originality and profound wisdom, would 
appear, if translated into common lan- 
guage,mere commonplace matter. Many 
a work of this description may remind 
one of the supposed ancient shield which 
had been found by the antiquary 
Martinus Scriblerus, and which he 
highly prized, encrusted as it was with 
venerable rust. He mused on the 
splendid appearance it must have had 
in its bright newness; till, one day, an 
over-sedulous house-maid having scoured 
off the rust, it turned out to be merely 
an old pot-lid.* 


We heartily wish that the Arch- 
bishop’s words were impressed on 
the mind of every clever young 
undergraduate of every universit 
in Britain. Ifa man writing English 
in England writes so as to be 
comma unintelligible, the simple 
inference in most cases should be, 
that he has not the command of his 
mother-tongue. And we think that 
such an instance as that of Arch- 
bishop Whately himself, who habi- 
tually treats the most recondite 
subjects with a crystalline clearness 
which makes the difficulty of follow- 
ing him, when it is difficult, that 
which arises from the severity of the 
thinking alone, must have tended 
powerfully to prove that there is no 
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necessary connexion between pro- 
fundity of thought and unintelligi- 
bility of language. The last retreat 
of the theory that such a connexion 
is essential, we believe to be among 
the bumpkins of many remote 
country parishes. They judge, that 
as a depth of the ocean is a point 
where the plummet finds no ground, 
so a deep sermon is one whose 
meaning they find it impossible to 
fathom. 

But apart from any obscurity in 
the style of a metaphysical writer, 
there is something in the essential 
nature of the subjects which he has 
to treat, that will always make them 
seem misty, vague, and unreal to 
the minds of most men. Nor would 
this difficulty be removed, even if 
the soundest sense and the strongest 
truth had always filled those philo- 
sophic pages which we know too 
well have been more frequently 
deformed by every kind of trifling, 
absurdity, and falsehood. Except 
as a mental discipline, we cannot 
conceive anything more thoroughly 
unprofitable than the attempt to 
become acquainted with the systems 
which those men to whom the name 
of philosopher has been accorded, 
have taught. A history of philo- 
sophic opinion is a history of the 
vilest rubbish, the most childish 
nonsense, that ever proceeded from 
the mind of man. The common 
sense of mankind has consigned the 

eater = of it to contempt or ob- 
ivion. Whoever reads Mr. Lewes’s 
careful account of much of the 
Greek philosophy, will probably 
hold, with Geteer Smith, that in 
those days common sense was not 
yet invented. But although it were 
otherwise, a science which treats of 
things which the eye cannot see nor 
the fingers grasp, must ever seem to 
the common mind to be engaged 
with things which have but a ghostly 
and unsubstantial existence. Even 
the strongest religious faith has to 
bewail that it falls so very far short 
of sight. Reality, in the impression 
of most men, is truly a quality of 
matter. Metaphysics, in its finest 
development, results to actual sense 
in the appearance of a thoughtful 
and careworn man, who is, physi- 
cally, probably far below the average 


+ Archbishop Whately’s Bacon, pp. viii.-ix. 
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of his fellows; or in a book, full 
indeed of sharp and profound pro- 
cesses and results of thought, and 
setting forth much that is elevating 
and noble. But to sight that is all. 
Tt ends there. To the sense of any 
man the result is small; nor does it 
probably appear great to the appre- 
ciation of more than one man ina 
hundred thousand. But in the case 
of physical science we have all the 
acute thought, the bold generaliza- 
tion, the happy inference ; and then 
the locomotive steam-engine or the 
Menai-bridge as the visible and 
tangible result. And the locomotive 
steam-engine or the Menai-bridge 
is what every man can touch and 
see. What wonder, then, if, in a 
practical age, men should say, ‘ Give 
us the facts and realities of science, 
not the dreams of metaphysics? 
That is the true philosophy which 
carries us sixty miles in the hour— 
which places on our breakfast table 
the letter written, since the sun 
went down, five hundred miles off 
—which provides warm and cheerful 
houses to live in—and which, as 
Bacon would have said, commodis 
humanis inservit.’ 

We have before us three recent 
works upon the entire field of meta- 
physics, each with a strongly-marked 
individuality of its own. 

Mr. Lewes’s book, although only 
a new edition of a former publica- 
tion, is so much altered and extended 
as to be virtually a new work. 
Although it bears the title of a Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy, 
it combines, in tolerably equal 
amount, biography, exposition, and 
criticism. We have the lives, not 
by any means of all eminent philo- 
sophers, but of a representative man 
of each school. Then we have a 
view of the peculiar tenets of each 
school, given for the most part with 
scrupulous fairness, and not stated 
at second-hand, but derived by 
Mr. Lewes himself from the writings 
of the most eminent authors of each. 
But Mr. Lewes has not set himself 
to exhibit a full system of the 
opinions taught by each philosopher 
or each school. Adopting heartily 
the view expressed in the lines of 
Tennyson, which he has taken as a 
motto :— 

For I doubt not through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs, 
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And the thoughts of men are widened 
by the process of the suns, — 


he has rather sought to show how 
thought and opinion were developed 
from age to age, each new thinker 
taking a further step, though not 
always a step in advance. He has 
confined himself mainly to that in 
each philosopher which was his 
peculiar contribution to the great 
sum of human thought and con- 
clusion, and tried to show that 
philosophy ran a regular course, 
each new view being a development 
of, or a consequence from, or a reac- 
tion from, that which went before. 
A distinctive characteristic of Mr, 
Lewes’s work is, that it is written 
to prove that philosophy, properly 
so called, is impossible. It is a 
curious thing to find a history of 
metaphysics laboriously produced 
by an author who avows his belief 
in the utter futility of metaphysics, 
and who denies even the superior 
grandeurof the speculations through 
which that misty science leads. 
Most men, whether speaking or 
writing, are wont to begin a discus- 
sion of any subject by maintaining 
its vast importance and utility: 
Mr. Lewes writes his book to show 
that his subject is of no importance 
or utility at all. Any interest which 
hilosophy may still retain, he 

olds to be purely historical. It is 
still interesting for us, standing 
amid the certainties of science, to 
look back upon the past wanderings 
and struggles of the human mind 
and the human race. But now we 
have got out of the wood; we have 
climbed the hill. Philosophy has 
abdicated in favour of physical 
science ; the only philosophy which 
survives is Positivism; which merely 
notes phenomena, and believes no- 
thing but what it sees. The steps 
of the course in which Mr. Lewes 
holds that human reason has ad- 
vanced, retrograded, and deviated, 
till it ended in this, we shall here- 
after consider; and of the grounds 
on which his ultimate principle 
rests we have something to say. 
Meanwhile we quote Mr. Lewes’s 
own words :— 

The purport of this history is to show 
how and why the interest in philosophy 
has become purely historical. In this 
purport lies the principal novelty of the 
work, There is no other history of 

Uv 
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philosopby written by one disbelieving 
in the possibility of metaphysical certi- 
tude. 

Mr. Lewes holds that there is no 
certainty in metaphysics; that 
philosophy’s day is over; that it 
served a great end in raising man- 
kind from ignorance and apathy, 
and awakening the thirst for Coon 
ledge ; and that now it is needed no 
more. We have got beyond it. It 
belongs to the discipline of an 
earlier period in the progress of the 
race. It is now the day of physies. 

If our history (says Mr. Lewes) has 
any value, it is in the emphatic sanction 
which it gives to the growing neglect of 
philosophy, the growing preference for 
science. 

Such is the great principle which 
Mr. Lewes maintainsinhis book ; and 
he maintains it with great ingenuity 
and force ; and brings to its support 
very extensive stores of information. 
If his book be a heavy one, the fault 
is not the author’s, but the subject’s. 
Lively illustration, and picturesque 
narrative and description, have done 
their utmost to enliven the work. 
And there is something quite re- 
freshing in the clearness of Mr. 
Lewes’s conceptions and the trans- 
parency of his style. One may 
differ from the opinion which he 
see ; but one is never in difli- 
culty to know what hemeans. We 
cannot pretend to be able to judge 
throughout; but in so far as we 
can judge, the treatment of the 
subject is laboriously conscientious. 
There is a floating tradition of stock 
impressions of the perseee tenets 
of most eminent philosophers ; and 
these are in many cases very inac- 
curate and inexact. But Mr. Lewes 
has not been content merely to 
repeat the old story as to what 
Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Hobbes, 
Leibnitz, or Spinoza thought. He 
has studied the works of the great 
metaphysicians for himself; and 
where his statements of their 
doctrines are not thus made ex- 
presaly at first hand, he has not 
been content to receive the tradi- 
tional impression without at least 
verifying it by reference to the 
original. Any one who has ever 
been conversant with metaphysical 
study, cannot fail to regard with 
respect a book to whose composition 
so great an amount of hard work 
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must have gone. Some indication 
of this is given incidentally in a 
note upon the section devoted to 
the method of Plato. Mr. Lewes 


-mentions in it that previously to 


writing that section, he renewed 
his acquaintance with Plato by care- 
fully reading all his works, with 
the exception of two of the minor 
ones. We feel that a book which 
at each successive step is founded 
upon information so extensive and 
accurate, is not one for hasty and 
flippant criticism. And while we 
thank Mr. Lewes sincerely for re- 
storing to definiteness much know- 
ledge which was growing misty in 
our memory; and while we appre- 
ciate highly his acuteness of logic, 
and his subtlety of thought, as well 
as his lively and attractive style; 
we shall seek to combat the great 
principle on which he oy rests ; 
and to show that it either leads to 
consequences the most melancholy, 
or virtually coincides with the lead- 
ing doctrine of a school which Mr. 
Lewes holds, we cannot but think, 
in most undeserved depreciation. 


Mr. Maurice’s volumes form part 
of the new edition of the Encyelo- 
pedia Metropolitana. Like Mr. 
Lewes, he has aimed at producing 
a historical rather than a didactic 
work; and like Mr. Lewes, he has 
written rather for popular perusal 
than for the study of the learned. 
He says in his general preface :— 

Leaving the student to seek for a 
formal and regular account of systems 
in the many French or German works 
which profess to furnish one, I have 
contented myself with offering him a 
few hints which might help him in 
examining the purpose of the most con- 
spicuous teachers; in reading their 
books, when they had left any ; in con- 
necting them with the country or the 
age wherein they flourished... . My 
remarks could not be a substitute for 
the reflections of the reader, or for an 
examination of the original sources ; 
they might lead, I hoped, to both. 

Mr. Maurice’s work remains as 
yet incomplete. Although three 
volumes of it have appeared, not 
indeed large volumes, But printed 
in a type so small as to have a 
deterring effect upon any but young 
and unworn eyes, he has got no 
further down than the end of the 
thirteenth century. Differing essen- 
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tially, as we shall see, from Mr. 
Lewes in the great principle on 
which his work is founded, Mr. 
Maurice has likewise adopted a 
plan of treating his subject which 
varies materially from the plan of 
Mr. Lewes in many points of. detail. 
Thus Mr. Maurice’s first volume, 
which is given to Ancient Philo- 
sophy, contains some account of 
the philosophy of the Hebrews, 
Egyptians, Hindoos, Chinese, and 
Persians: Mr. Lewes, for reasons 
too long to state, has omitted from 
his book any description of the 
metaphysics of the East. Mr. 
Maurice, in the same volume, 
gives a brief account of the 
per of Rome; while Mr. 

ewes, holding that Rome never 
had a philosophy of its own, having 
added no new ides to those which it 
borrowed from Greece, holds that 
Rome is entitled to no mention in a 
work intended to exhibit the deve- 
lopment of philosophical thought. 
Mr. Maurice traces ancient philo- 
sophy through its Oriental, Grecian, 
Roman, and Alexandrian develop- 
ments: Mr. Lewes holds that all 
ancient philosophy, properly so- 
called, was confined to Greece ; and 
that when philosophy appeared in 
the eae schools, it was no 
longer philosophy pure, but philo- 
sophy adulterated with religion or 
faith, From Alexandria, the end 
of the ancient philosophy, Mr. 
Lewes goes by one great step to 
Bacon, the founder of the modern; 
holding the long interval from 
Proclus to Bacon as a mere period 
of transition, to which he has given 
attention enough when he has 
placed in it as stepping-stones, the 
names of Abelard, Algazzali, and 
Giordano Bruno. Mr. Maurice, on 
the other hand, has devoted the 
second and third volumes of his 
work to the period over which Mr. 
Lewes passes so lightly ; the second 
volume treating of the philosophy 
of the first six centuries, and the 
third, of the philosophy of the time 
from the fifth century to the four- 
teenth. Mr. Maurice is therefore 
still fighting his way through the 
teachings of the ‘middle ages: 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and the Franciscans, being the 


latest philosophers of whom he has 
treated. 
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The essential antagonism of the 
principles on which Mr. Maurice 
and Mr. Lewes have written their 
respective works, may account in 
a considerable degree for the modes 
of treatment which ae 4 have 
respectively adopted. Mr. Lewes’s 
great principle is, that philosophy is 
useless; that it has not, nor ever 
had, any life in it; and he expounds 
and criticises the views of each 
successive representative writer or 
teacher, to show how futile and 
useless they were; till at length, 
in the Positivism of Auguste Comte, 
he sees with approval, philosophy 
finally yielding the field to physical 
science. Mr. Maurice, on the con- 
trary, holds that all men in all ages 
have had a divine teacher, whether 
they have followed his guiding or 
not; and so, by implication, that 
amid all its wanderings and follies, 
there has ever been in philosophy 
a certain measure of divine truth. 
In a different sense of the phrase, 
Mr. Maurice would sympathize 
with Mr. Morell, who avows him- 
self a believer in philosophy. And 
it is easy to understand how, to a 
man of so earnest and sincere a 
spirit as Mr. Maurice, such a reflec- 
tion must throw a —— and 
sanctity about the wildest fancies 
of the metaphysician, groping, un- 
der unconscious and half-regarded 
guidance, after eternal truth. 
Holding the principle which he 
holds, Mr. Maurice cannot think it 
wasted time that is given even to 
the tracing of the views of semi- 
barbarous lands, or the aimless 
subtleties of medieval thinkers. 
He may see in them much to 
wonder at, much to disapprove, but 
assuredly nothing to laugh at. And 
we can well understand how care- 
fully Mr. Maurice will shrink from 
the farthest risk of in any degree 
misrepresenting what men, earnestly 
seeking truth, and seeking it under 
such guidance as that in which he 
believes, have at any time been 
able to attain to. 

Mr. Maurice occupies a position 
which is so well understood by 
those to whom his influence ex- 
tends, and his characteristics, both 
of thought and language, are so 
marked, that it is almost presump- 
tuous to express any opinion of him 
which in any degree — from 
uv 
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the received impression. His in- 
tense honesty and guileless sincerity 
of purpose give a charm to all he 
does; nor is his influence over 
young men, over whom it is very 
great, likely to be lessened by what 
appear to us the facts, that he is 
occasionally earnest to a degree in 
which earnestness passes into im- 
practicability : that as a guide he 
is sometimes not a little unsafe; 
and that oftentimes his style is such 
as to tantalize us with the expecta- 
tion of something which does not 
come to us in such a shape that 
We can grasp and hold it. We 
think—it is but our opinion—that 
Mr. Maurice, in all his writings, is 
sometimes struggling to express 
views which are present to his own 
mind in a very undefined form. 
Still, no one can open these volumes, 
at almost any page, without happen- 
ing upon passages full of a quiet 
and thoughtful beauty which is 
peculiarly Mr. Maurice’s own; and 
whoever shall carefully peruse the 
work so far as it has gone, will cer- 
tainly rise from the reading of it 
with no ordinary feeling of affection 
towards his guide. 


We do not know whether it pro- 
ceeds from a prejudice of early 
training ; but we confess that from 
Mr. Maurice, and even from Mr. 
Lewes, we turn with a feeling of 
refreshment to Dr. Fleming’s book. 
Seotch philosophy may not be 
subtle ; but it is leone intelligible. 
Some would probably deny that it 
is entitled to be called philosoph 
at all; but it is at least saa 
homely sense, about important sub- 
jects, expressed in clear and com- 
prehensible language. Mr. de 
Quincey has expressed his opinion, 
that of all writers with whom he is 
or was acquainted, English poets 
possess the most of the analytic 
faculty, and Scotch professors the 
least: but one thing may at all 
events be said to the praise of most 
Scotch professors of philosophy ; 
namely, that if one of them states to 
us what are his opinions upon an 
point whatever, any Po of ordi- 
nary intelligence will always know 
exactly what the professor means. 

Dr. Fleming is the eloquent and 
accomplished Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of 
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Glasgow. He has filled his chair 
for fourteen or fifteen years ; but as 
he has confined his energies entirely 
to the assiduous discharge of his 
academic duties, he is by no means 
so widely known as his attainments 
and genius entitle him to be. A 
Scotch professor of philosophy is 
adel to read the same course of 
lectures session after session; so 
that when his course of lectures has 
been completed, he may enjoy com- 
parative leisure. But to compose 
a course of about a hundred and 
twenty lectures, each occupying an 
hour in the reading, and together 
forming an elaborate system of 
metaphysics, ethics, and natural 
theology, is a task demanding not 
only very great information and 
great industry, but very consider- 
able time. The session at Glasgow 
College lasts from the first of 
November to the first of May; and 
during these six montlis, Dr. Flem- 
ing lectures six days a week. His 
lectures having been fully com- 
osed, he has for some years had 
See for literary work during the 
long summer vacation of six months; 
and he has lately given to the 
world his first considerable work, 
in the form of a Vocabulary of 
Philosophy; Mental, Moral, and 
Metaphysical. We might have 
expected from Dr. Fleming a more 
ambitious work; but holding, in 
the words of one of the mottoes 
prefixed to his book, that ‘a good 
dictionary is the best metaphysical 
treatise,’ he has been content to 
cast his contribution to philosophical 
literature in this laborious form. 
We find abundant evidence of the 
great extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge of philosophy; but of 
course a work like this affords no 
field for the display of that brilliant 
and pathetic eloquence, sullied by 
just the suspicion of a tendency to 
the tawdry and turgid, which makes 
him one of the most striking and 
attractive academic lecturers of the 
day. His sound sense, and com- 
plete freedom from extravagance 
and crotchets; his comprehensive 
method and his lucid style ; render 
him an admirable teacher of his 
favourite science; and the moral 
philosophy class-room in the vene- 
rable College of Glasgow is always 
crowded by an enthusiastic auditory. 
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Although Dr. Fleming does not 
formally push forward his own 
philosophie views, we may collect 
from his book that he is generally a 
disciple of his great predecessor, 
Dr. Reid, the acknowledged head 
of the Scotch, or common-sense 
school in metaphysics. While Dr. 
Fleming would probably admit that 
the philosophy of the Unseen can 
never, for the practical purposes of 
daily life, rival in the general esti- 
mation the philosophy of the Mate- 
rial, he would still maintain that 
metaphysical philosophy possesses 
more than a historical interest and 
importance. And while Mr. Lewes 
is stopped upon the threshold, by 
finding that we have no satisfactory 
evidence on which to found a science 
of ontology, and so maintains that 
all philosophy is impossible; the 
Scotch school, on common-sense 
principles, assumes Being as a fact 
not admitting of metaphysical proof, 
but just as little admitting of denial; 
and having thus found a basis, pro- 
ceeds to the investigation of mental 
phenomena, of moral obligations 
and distinctions, of motives and 
impulses to act, and of the great 
truths of natural theology and 
revealed religion. The Scotch 
school has alone been successful in 
see out the way in which phi- 
osophy may be saved from passing 
into universal scepticism; and no 
one grants more readily than the 
leaders of that school are ready to 
do, that its aliquid impercussum is 
furnished by common sense rather 
than by metaphysics. But we are 
anticipating what is to come here- 
after. 

A dictionary is not usually very 
interesting reading; but Dr. Flem- 
ing’s dictionary may be read with 
great interest. And although the 
alphabetical arrangement of the 
Vocabulary necessarily makes its 
treatment of a cluster of cognate 
subjects fragmentary, any reader 
who will follow out the references 
to other words which Dr. Fleming 
gives under each important term, 
may thus piece together for him- 
self a clear and comprehensive 
treatise upon almost any philo- 
— subject. We can well 
believe the statement in the pre- 
face, that the labour of producing 
such a work ‘has been greater than 
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the result can indicate or measure.’ 
And we know of no book more 
suitable to place in the hands of a 
young student at his entrance upon 
metaphysical science. 

We have already stated that Mr. 
Lewes holds that metaphysical specu- 
lation has run an orderly course ; 
not indeed a course in advance, but 
one in which time after time the 
effort has been made to grapple 
with the mystery of existence, and 
time after time the effort has been 
found vain, the inquirer has thrown 
up his investigations as impossible, 
and the human mind has sunk down 
into total scepticism; in a little 
while, indeed, to rise up again with 
renewed energies, and to struggle 
through the same weary round 
again, with the same heartless 
result. It was not the individual 
man who conipleted that circle ; 
individual men have lived and died 
representing each = in it; but 
such, Mr. Lewes holds, has been 
the ‘increasing purpose’ developed 
through ages, and such the process 
of the human race. Philosophy 
began in Greece: Thales is justly 
regarded as the father of Greek 
speculation. It was an epoch when 
a man was found who lifted up his 
mind from the details of material 
life, and inquired about something 
not pressed upon him by daily 
necessities. The first speculation 
was concerning the nature of the 
universe; and Mr. Lewes has 
sought with much ingenuity to 
remove from the fragmentary tenets 
of Thales, Anaximenes, and other 
representative men, the air of down- 
right folly and absurdity which at 
the first glance they wear. Thales, 
for instance, taught that ‘the prin- 
ciple of all things was water.’ At the 
first sight, the lesson appears merely 
silly. But Mr. Lewes, seeking to 
read into it, has discovered in it a 
germ of sense which Thales himself 
probably hardly perceived. Here 
is Mr. Lewes’s interpretation of the 
enigma of Thales :— 


Thales felt that there was a vital 
question to be answered relative to the 
beginning of things. He looked around 
him; and the result of his meditation 
was the conviction that moisture was 
the beginning. 

He was impressed with this idea by 
examining the constitution of the earth. 
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There also he found moisture every- 
where. All things he found nourished 
by moisture ; warmth itself he declared 
to proceed from moisture; the seeds of 
all things are moist. Water when con- 
densed becomes earth. Thus convinced 
of the universal presence of water, he 
declared it to be the beginning of all 
things. 

Thales would all the more readily 
adopt this notion, from its harmonizing 
withancient opinions : such, forinstance, 
as those expressed in Hesiod’s theogony, 
wherein Oceanus and Thetis areregarded 
as the parents of all such deities as had 
any relation to nature. 

The first epoch of philosophical 
speculation, according to Mr. Lewes, 
was that in which men sought to 
discover something as to the nature 
of the universe. The speculators of 
that epoch were of three different 
classes: the Physicists, the Mathe- 
maticians, and the Eleatics. . Then 
followed an epoch in which such 
men as Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, 
Empedocles, and Democritus, specu- 
lated upon the creation of the 
universe, and the origin of know- 
ledge. Then came an intellectual 
crisis: thoughtful men felt that all 
the attempts which had been made 
to solve the problem of existence 
and of knowledge, were futile ; and 
hence came the Sophists. Then 
Socrates invented and taught his 
new method; a fresh era was thus 
opened; and it was continued when 
the Socratic method was partially 
adopted by the Megarie school, the 
Cyrenaic, and the Cynic, and com- 
ay adopted and applied by 

lato. The Socratic period closed 
with Aristotle. Socrates had ap- 
Cape in atime of utter scepticism : 

e introduced a new method, and 
inted men to ethics, instead of 
ewildering speculations about phy- 

sical nature. Aristotle opened the 
world again to speculation; he 
brought philosophy back to the 
point where Socrates had found it. 

A second crisis followed, under 
the same laws as the first. The 
Sceptics, the Epicureans, the Stoics, 
and the New Academy arose. All 
these schools were essentially scep- 
tical; and scepticism protested 
against all philosophy. Mr. Lewes 
thus sums up the result :— 

The struggles of so many men, from 
Thales, who first asked himself, whence 
do all things proceed? to the elaborate 
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systematization of the forms of thought 
which occupied an Aristotle—the 
struggles of all these men had ended in 
scepticism. Little was to be gleaned 
from the harvest of their endeavours but 
arguments against the possibility of 
that philosophy which they were so 
anxious to form. Centuries of thought 
had not advanced the mind one step 
nearer to a solution of the problems 
with which, child-like, it began. It 
began with a child-like question; it 
ended with an aged doubt. Not only 
did it doubt the solutions of the great 
problem which others had attempted, 
it even doubted the possibility of any 
solution. It was not the doubt which 
begins, but the doubt which ends 
inquiry ; it had no illusions. 

Reason had now but one recourse ; 
it allied itself with faith, and Alex- 
andria was the theatre of the great 
effort to construct a religious philo- 
sophy. Neo-Platonism arose; then 
Neo-Platonism was felt to be anta- 
gonistic to Christianity. The 
Alexandrian school was finally 
defeated with Proclus :— 


With Proclus the Alexandrian school 
expired; with him philosophy ceased. 
Religion, and religion alone, seemed 
capable of affording satisfactory answers 
to the questions which perplexed the 
human race; and philosophy was 
reduced to the subordinate office which 
the Alexandrians had consigned to the 
Aristotelian logic. Philosophy became 
the servant of religion, no longer reign- 
ing in its own right. 

Thus was the circle of endeavour com- 
pleted. With Thales, reason separated 
itself from faith; with the Alexan- 
drians, the two were again united. The 
centuries between these epochs were 
filled with helpless struggles to over- 
come an insuperable difficulty. 


We have already stated that Mr. 
Lewes, holding that the ancient 
philosophy ended with Proclus, and 
the modern began with Bacon, has 
contented himself with interposing 
three stepping-stones in the long 
space between, in the names of 
Abelard, Algazzali, and Giordano 
Bruno. The first epoch in the 
modern philosophy was the founda- 
tion of the inductive method, with 
which, of course, Mr. Lewes couples 
the name of Bacon. The second 
epoch was the foundation of the 
deductive method, associated with 
the name of Descartes. Spinoza 
brought about the first intellectual 
crisis in the modern philosophy ; 
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ontology gave way to psychology. 
It was now felt that knowledge 
dependent on experience must 
necessarily be merely knowledge of 
phenomena. Experience could only 
mean experience of ourselves as 
modified by objects. To know 
things per se, that is, what are 
called nowmena in opposition to 
phenomena, we must know them 
through some other channel than 
experience. And psychology was 
studied in order to find an answer 
to the question, Have we ideas 
independent of experience? We 
know outward things relatively ; 
that is, as they transmit to us, 
through the media of sense, their 
ictures and ideas: but can we 
now things absolutely ;—that is, as 
they are in themselves, though there 
were no eye to see them, no fingers 
to touch sty no ear to hear them P 

Thus Mr. Lewes’s third epoch is 
that of Hobbes, Locke, and Leib- 
nitz. And Mr. Lewes holds that 
Locke brought things to a point 
which demonstrated the impossi- 
bility of philosophy: inasmuch as 
he showed that all Seocieiae is de- 
rived from experience, in its two 
forms of sensation and reflection; 
and so that we know things only 
relatively, not absolutely. Mr. 
Lewes, it will be observed, through- 
out his work identifies philosophy 
with ontology ; and while most men 
will admit that ontology is impos- 
sible, few, we believe, will agree with 
him in thinking that this of neces- 
sity implies the impossibility of all 
metaphysics. From Locke’s system 
there proceeded three distinct sys- 
tems: the admitted fact that know- 
ledge is subjective, resulted in the 
idealism of Berkeley, the scepticism 
of Hume, and the sensationalism of 
Condillac. Then came a crisis: it 
was the reaction of common sense. 
Dr. Reid, the head of the Scotch 
school, held, that although we cannot 
justly be said to pass beyond the 
imits of consciousness, and so cannot 
be said precisely to know things 
per se, still we cannot choose but 
believe that things are in themselves 
what they seem tous. We cannot 
possibly doubt that sense transmits 
to us an account of the external 
world, which is accurate so far as it 
oes. And we believe this, just 
ecause the common consent of 
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mankind has decided the question. 
Kant, anxious to have data of a 
more purely philosophical character 
to found upon, sought them in a 
critical examination of the reason 
itself. But as Kant admitted that 
we know things only relatively— 
only, that is, as by the make of our 
mind we are constrained to know 
them—idealism again emerged, as 
exemplified in the views of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. In a follow- 
ing epoch, a strong reaction, there 
came a desire to find in physiology 
a basis for psychology: hence came 
phrenology. And finally, philosophy 
relinquished its place in favour of 
positive science. Lclecticism, in- 
deed, pretended to select what was 
true from among the many systems 
of mingled truth and error; but 
who was to decide what was true 
and what was false? Ifa man does 
not know chaff from wheat, how is 
he to separate the two? Finally, as 
Mr. Lewes holds, comes Auguste 
Comte. All we have now to do is 
to observe and classify Jaws: that 
is, the ways in which phenomena 
succeed phenomena. Ve know 
nothing of essence, nothing of 
causes; one thing we know, that 
such a thing always follows such 
another thing. And Mr. Lewes 
thinks that the day is not distant 
when the Positive method will be 
universally accepted, ‘at least among 
the élite of humanity.’ 

In the conclusion of his work, 
Mr. Lewes thus sums up the course 
in which philosophy has run :— 

After the Eleatics had vexed the 
problem of existence to no purpose, then 
came Democritus, Anaxagoras, Plato, 
and Aristotle, who endeavoured to settle 
the problems of the nature and origin of 
human knowledge. So in modern times, 
after Descartes and Spinoza, came 
Hobbes, Locke, Leibnitz, Reid, and 
Kant. The ancient researches into the 
origin of knowledge, ended in the Scep- 
tics, the Stoics, and the New Academy: 
that is to say, in scepticism, common 
sense, and scepticism again. The 
modern researches ended in Berkeley, 
Hume, Reid, and Kant: that is, in 
idealism, scepticism, common sense, and 
scepticism again. These inquiries ter- 
minating thus fruitlessly, a new and 
desperate spring was made in Alexan- 
dria: reason was given up for ecstasy ; 
philosophy merged itself in religion. In 
Germany a similar spectacle presents 
itself: Schelling identified philosophy 
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with religion, Thus has philosophy 
completed its circle, and we are left in 
this nineteenth century precisely at the 
same point at which we were in the 
fifth. 


Such is the course which philo- 
sophy has run. Let us select from 
another part of Mr. Lewes’s book 
Comte’s view of what it has ended 
in :— 

Humanity has three stages—the theo- 
logical, the metaphysical, and the posi- 
tive. Whether we examine the history 
of nations, of individuals, or of special 
sciences, we find that speculation always 
commences with supernatural explana- 
tions, advances to metaphysical explana- 
tions, and finally reposes in positive 
explanations. The first is the necessary 
point of departure taken by human in- 
telligence ; the second is merely a stage 
of transition from the supernatural to 
the positive ; and the third is the fixed 
and definite condition in which know- 
ledge is alone capable of progressive 
development. 

In the theological stage the mind 
regards all effects as the productions of 
supernatural agents, whose intervention 
is the cause of all the apparent anomalies 
and irregularities. Nature is animated 
by supernatural beings. Every unusual 
phenomenon is a sign of the pleasure or 
displeasure of some being adored and 
propitiated as a god. The lowest con- 
dition of this stage is that of the savages, 
viz., Fetishism. The highest condition 
is when one being is substituted for 
many, as the cause of all phenomena. 

In the metaphysical stage, which is 
only a modification of the former, but 
which is important as a transitional 
stage, the supernatural agents give place 
to abstract forces (personified abstrac- 
tions), supposed to inhere in the various 
substances, and capable themselves of 
engendering phenomena. The highest 
condition of this stage is when all these 
forces are brought under one general 
force, named Nature. 

In the positive stage the mind, con- 
vinced of the futility of all inquiry into 
causes and essences, applies itself to the 
observation and classification of laws 
which regulate effects: that is to say, 
the invariable relations of succession and 
similitude which all things bear to each 
other. The highest condition of this 
stage would be, to be able to represent 
all phenomena as the various particulars 
of one general view. 

These three stages do not always 
occur in strictly chronological order. 
Some sciences arrive more rapidly 
than others at the positive stage. 
Astronomy, for example, is now in 
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so positive a condition, that we 
need nothing but the laws of dy- 
namics and gravitation to explain 
all celestial phenomena: and we 
know that our explanation is correct, 
so far as we can know anything, 
because we can calculate and predict 
the fact as it actually falls out,—we 
can, for example, calculate the 
season of a comet’s return, and fix 
accurately at the year’s beginning 
when the sun will rise upon each 
day throughout its course. But me- 
teorology is not yet in the positive 
stage, and so people are still found 
to pray for rain or fair weather: 
whereas, once the laws of me- 
teorology settled, men would not 
pray for rain any more than they 
would pray that the sun might rise 
at midnight. If rain is to come, it 
will come; and no supernatural 
power, so far as we have reason to 
think, will intermeddle in the matter. 
And the same man may have attained 
to the positive stage in one science, 
while he has only reached the meta- 
physical in another, and is groping 
in the theological in a third. Mr. 
Lewes says :— 


The same man who in pbysics may 
be said to have arrived at the positive 
stage, and who recognises no other 
object of inquiry than the laws of phe- 
nomena, will be found still aslave to the 
metaphysical stage in biology, and en- 
deavouring to detect the cause of life, 
and so little emancipated from the 
supernatural stage in sociology, that if 
you talk to him of the possibility of a 
science of history, or a social science, 
he will laugh at you as a ‘ theorizer.’ 


Such, then, is the Positive philo- 
sophy ; if indeed, we may so term a 
system which denies the possibility 
of any philosophy atall. It watches, 
it observes, it notes down, it does 
not pretend to explain. But it 
does more than merely pretermit 
explanation. If it didno more than 
that, it would simply be the philo- 
sophy of induction and generaliza- 
tion, under another name. But it 
denies the possibility of explanation. 
It holds it folly to attempt explana- 
tion. It believes what it sees; but 
it goes further, and believes nothing 
which it does notsee. Itis nothing 
new to tell us that in metaphysical 
as in material science we must 
sroceed by the method of induction, 

y observing phenomena, noting 
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them, and classifying them. The 
essential characteristic of Positivism 
is rather in what it forbids than in 
what it commands, It says to us, 
observe, note, classify, and stop 
THERE. Do not reason or infer from 
what you see. And it is on the 
stop there that Positivism lays the 
emphasis, It is because this is well 
understood, that Positivism is re- 
garded with suspicion. Itis because 
this is so, that Positivism is danger- 
ous. Hither the stop there is not 
the differentia of Positivism—and 
then it is a system of sulky submis- 
sion to the old logic of induction 
and the Scotch school of common 
sense: or the stop there is the 
differentia of Positivism—and. then 
let a man clearly understand, before 
he receives it, how much it bids 
him stop short of. 

For it is only too plain, that 
Positivism bids us stop short of all 
theology, of all religion, perhaps of 
all morality. Positivism is Atheism. 
Not that it expressly says, ‘ There 
is no God:’ but that it shakes its 
head when a Deity is mentioned, and 
says, ‘1 know nothing at all about 
that.’ Itsays, ‘I see phenomena suc- 
ceeding other phenomena ; but I do 
not ask, and f do not know, why. 
That is beyond my sphere: and it 
is beyond my sphere, because it is 
beyond the sphere to which the 
human mind is limited. You sa 
that Jaw can do nothing; that it 
simply is the mode in which a real 
agent must be working. I have 
nothing to say about that; and I 
advise you to have nothing to do 
with it either. Keep to what you 
can see. What cannot be seen, 
may be, or may not be. I do not 
pretend to know which alternative 
is right, but my inclination is 
towards the latter.’ 

Such is the real teaching of the 
Positivism of the present day. Not 
that we for a moment suggest that 
Mr. Lewes is prepared to go that 
length. We know too well how 
men wedded to any principle what- 
ever, will shake themselves free of 
consequences from that principle 
which all but themselves discern 
to he inevitable. We infer nothin 
as to Mr. Lewes’s ulterior belief, 
from the doctrine which he holds in 
philosophy. For anything we can 
certainly learn from his speculative 
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metaphysics, he may be the sternest 
of moralists and the most enthusi- 
astic of religionists. All we say is, 
that as it appears to us, Positivism 
either means nothing, or it means 
Atheism. It is either assenting with 
a growl of dissatisfaction to the 
philosophy of common sense—and 
although many Positivists express 
themselves in guarded terms which 
virtually mean this, we do not 
believe that the leaders of the school 
would have ushered in as a grand 
discovery what really amounts to 
nothing,—or the negative side of 
Positivism is its true and charac- 
teristic one; and then it necessaril 
results in that development to which 
we know most Positivists have 
avowedly pushed it,—of total scepti- 
cism in religion; of Atheism, or non- 
Theism, if the word be preferred ; 
and of what is called by its adherents 
Secularism, or an entire and ex- 
clusive devotion to the interests of 
a present life. The principle on 
which Mr. Holyoake and the 
members of his school proceed, 
in professedly confining their 
thoughts and endeavours to the 
visibie world, is not by any means 
that they assuredly elleve that 
there is no world beyond the grave. 
The Secularist and Positivist admits 
that there may be another world: 
all he says is, *I have no proof that 
there is another world; 1 am quite 
sure that there is a present world : 
and I shall hold by that of which I 
am sure. That is accurate and 
legitimate Positivism. For Posi- 
tivism simply means to keep to 
what you certainly know; and as 
for all things else, to pass them by 
and let them alone. e Secularist 
does not say for certain that there 
is no God and no immortality. He 
says there may be, for what he 
knows. Perhaps there is a God. 
Perhaps the soul is immortal. But 
he has no direct sensible proof that 
itis so; and so, on the Positive 
principle, he pretermits all consi- 
deration of that of which he is not 
absolutely sure. 

And now the question arises—Is 
it really necessary, as Mr. Lewes 
maintains, to have recourse to 
Positivism? Is there no way of 
escaping the alternative, so lausible 
in its first statement, so dismal in 
its results? Is the obstacle which 
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meets us at the very threshold of 
philosophy so impassable that we 
must sit down before it in despair, 
and renounce all hope of ever know- 
ing anything beyond? Let us now 
carefully look at the obstacle, and 
see whether it must indeed finally 
stop us. Perhaps the flank of the 
opposing force may be turned by 
German subtlety. Perhaps the 
Gordian knot may be severed by 
Scotch common sense. 

We are anxious, in what follows, 
to appeal to readers not sophisticated 
in metaphysics; and we shall do our 
best to make the state of the ques- 
tion plain. 

The great stumbling-block, then, 
which, Mr. Lewes maintains, makes 
metaphysical certitude impossible, 
is the subjectivity of our knowledge : 
that is, the fact, admitted on all 
hands, that all our knowledge of 
things external to ourselves is de- 
rived solely from the moods of our 
own mind. Hence it is maintained 
that it follows, first, that we have 
no sufficient proof that there exists 
anything external to ourselves at 
all; and secondly, even granting 
that there are things external to 
ourselves, we have no sufficient 
proof that they are what they seem 
to us. 

Now the three great questions of 
metaphysics are— 

1. Has human knowledge any 

absolute certainty P 

2. What is the nature of God P 

3. What is the origin of the 

external world ? 

And of course it is evident that 
if the first question is answered in 
the negative, metaphysical science 
is arrested on the threshold. If it 
is decided that man can know 
nothing certainly, it is useless to go 
on to inquire about anything. 

Of the existence of our own mind 
we are assured by consciousness ; 
and consciousness is evidence which 
even the metaphysician must sustain 
as suflicient. Cogito, ergo sum, may 
not be reasoning; but it states an 
ultimate fact. Consciousness assures 
us of the existence of our own mind, 
and of the sequence of moods and 
feelings in it: and there Mr. Lewes 
holds we must stop; we have no 
metaphysical certitude of anything 
further. The system of common 
sense says—No: we must take the 
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first step out of ourselves without 
exact reasoning, but on the authority 
of something as irresistible; and 
once we get beyond the limit of our 
own consciousness, we have all the 
universe before us into which to 
inquire. 

f any man were to tell a person 
of ordinary intelligence, not bewil- 
dered by metaphysical reasonings, 
that we have no ground at all for 
believing in the existence of an 
external world, that representative 
person would probably regard his 
informant as a fool or a knave. He 
would say, Are there not trees, and 
fields, and houses, and men, and 
countless interests beginning and 
hinging on these seen realities, 
around me day by day? So far from 
feeling it easy to realize the existence 
of aworld of mind, and hard to realize 
that of a world of matter, most men 
could testify from their own expe- 
rience that the difficulty is all the 
other way. The Christian’s prayer 
is for grace to ‘walk by faith, and 
not by sight.’ The material things 
and interests amid which we dwell 
are only too successful in crowding 
out of the soul the care and the 
remembrance of ‘the things which 
are not seen.’ 

Yet it is not a quibble, but an 
incontestable truth, that all we have 
truly indisputable evidence of, is 
the existence of mind, and con- 
ditions of mind. All, except the 
universal sceptic, or the absolute 
nihilist, believe in the existence of 
their own mind and of its passing 
moods. How, then, do we know of 
an external world? Thus: Amid 
the successive states of our mind, 
there are certainstates, termed states 
of sensation, which somehow we have 
got into the way of referring for 
their causes to things beyond our 
own personality. And not only do 
we think that these states of mind 
are caused by things beyond our- 
selves, but that these give us in- 
formation as to the nature and 
qualities of these outward things. 
Thus, the idea or impression of red- 
ness or roundness is only in the 
mind; but we involuntarily and 
inevitably judge that this idea or 


impression is the result of some- 


thing without; and likewise, that 
this something without is red or 
round. In short, the inevitable be- 
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lief of all unsophisticated men every- 
where las been, that from pheno- 
mena we can reason to noumena, 
and that things are in themselves 
what they seem to us. 

The teaching of the common-sense 
school is this: that along with the 
purely passive state of mind which 
is termed sensation, there goes an 
intellectual act which is termed 
perception, which consists in a ne- 
cessary reference of the sensation 
for its cause, (1) to something be- 
yond our own mind; (2) to some 
special external object ; (3) of whose 
qualities we regard the sensation it 
conveys as making us in some de- 
gree aware. 

But the question comes—If all 
that you are conscious of is states 
of the mind, how come you to know 
that these states are the result of 
causes external? Was not Bishop 
Berkeley right when he said that 
all we are sure of is mind, and 
states of mind, and that there is no 
such thing as matter at allP And 
was not Hume’s more sweeping 
scepticism just the fair inference 
from the fact which all admit? In 
the words of Mr. Lewes,— 


As I cannot transcend the sphere of 
my consciousness, I can never know 
things except as they act upon me—as 
they affect my consciousness. In other 
words, a knowledge of the external 
world otherwise than as it appears to 
my sense, which transforms and distorts 
it, is impossible. 

While other schools have labori- 
ously sought to explain all this, the 
common-sense school has taken the 
ground that the circumstances need, 
as they admit of, no explanation. 
Our perception of an external world 
is an ultimate fact, upon which 
reasoning is thrown away. By the 
make of our being, we must believe 
in a world beyond ourselves ; and 
it is certainly much more likely 
that sense will inform us rightly, 
than that (according to Mr. Lewes’s 
gratuitous and groundless assump- 
tion) it will ‘ transform and distort’ 
the notions it conveys tous. What 
resemblance there may be between 
the notion conveyed to us by sensa- 
tional perception, and the thing it- 
self of which we have the percep- 
tion, we cannot, indeed, Bvt a 
know. It is conceivable that the 
phenomenon may be something 
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very different from the noumenon, 
That which gives us the impression 
that it is a tree, may be something 
very different from what it seems. 
That which gives us the impression 
that it is a page of Fraser's Maga- 
zine, may be something else in fact. 
All we can say of the supposition is, 
that it is properly incredible. No 
man can think so. But reasoning 
in the case is futile. The purpose 
of reasoning is to show that hid 
is false to be absurd; and the 
sceptic’s supposition is absurd 
already, before reasoning has 
touched it. And although sensa- 
tions may not resemble their exter- 
nal causes, still they may suggest 
to us the truth as to these external 
causes. A black-edged letter does 
not resemble a friend’s death, though 
it correctly informs us of it. 

The common-sense philosophy 
admits that there is no precise 
metaphysical proof of an external 
world, its objects and their quali- 
ties; but it holds that common sense 
affords us evidence quite as cogent 
and indubitable as metaphysical 
proof. And upon this point all 
men are virtually and practically 
agreed. The sceptic lays the 
emphasis on the lack of metaphy- 
sical proof; the common-sense philo- 
sopher lays the emphasis upon the 
inevitable necessity of believing 
without metaphysical proof. As 
was said by Dr. Thomas Brown, 
*Yes, Reid bawled out we must 
believe in an outward world; but 
added in a whisper, we can give no 
reason for our belief. Hume bawls 
out, we can give no reason for such 
a notion; and whispers, I own we 
cannot get rid of it.’ 

And our readers will probably 
believe, that there can be no better 
refutation of a doctrine, than just 
to feel that to go out from our 
chamber into the free air, and to 
look around on the trees, and fields, 
and hedges, blows the doctrine 
away into annihilation. We can- 
not help believing that these are 
trees, and fields, and hedges, just 
as they seem to us, sigtwinbaade ie 
Mr. Cowan's declaration that they 
are distorted and deformed by the 
misrepresentations of sense, And 
why distorted and deformed? If 
there be things external at all, 
what earthly reason is there for 
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fancying that they are in any 
respect other than they seem? 
More organs of sense might show 
us that outward things possess qua- 
lities which are now unrevealed to 
us; but is there the remotest pro- 
bability that these additional senses 
would contradict the assurances of 
those which we already possess? 
If we find the metaphysician who 
professes to disbelieve the existence 
of anything external to himself; or 
to believe that he may indeed be 
living in an outward world, but one 
composed of shams and delusions 
placed there to delude him without 
aim or end; yet conducting himself 
like other men; interested in 
politics, sharp as to money, conscious 
of the existence and qualities of his 
dinner, his garden, his servants, his 
books, Fraser's Magazine, his easy- 
chair,—it follows certainly that the 
metaphysician does believe in the 
existence of external nature, and 
does believe that things are what 
they seem. Dreary beyond ima- 
gining would the belief be, if the 
belief could be at all, that the indi- 
vidual J have gone through what 
we call life, the sole occupant of a 
world peopled solely by my own 
ideas. Does a watchmaker, busied 
in arranging his springs and wheels, 
toil to polish and adjust his own 
mental impressions? Does he try, 
by delicate touches, to get things 
so that their ‘distorted images’ 
may appear right to him? Did we, 
in company with two or three 
clusters of ideas, which we call our 
gardeners, plant carefully, this 
November day, the ideas of hollies 
and cypresses? Is Mr. Lewes an 
idea in the mind of me, the writer 
of this article? is the income-tax 
an hallucination in the anxious 
annuitant’s own mind? 

But stillthe metaphysician replies, 
that although the evidence he has of 
the existence of an outward world 
be quite sufficient for his practice 
and for his guidance in actual life, 
it is not sufficient as a foundation 
on which to build aphilosophy. ‘I 
can get no foundation,’ cs says ; 
‘and why, then, seek to build a 
superstructure which has nothing on 
which to rest?’ And the main cha- 
racteristic of the common-sense 
school is its maintaining that com- 
mon sense furnishes a foundation 
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sufficient for philosophy as well as 
for practical life. 

Mr. Lewes is of opinion that the 
Scotch philosophy has fallen into 
merited contempt. We join issue 
with him. It has appeared satisfac- 
tory and sufficient to the most acute 
and comprehensive thinkers the 
world has seen. And it can hardly 
be said that a system has fallen into 
contempt, when it is ee very 4 the 
system on which all mankind habi- 
tually and necessarily act, and 
without which the business of man- 
kind must stand still. There are 
such things, Mr. Lewes will admit, 
as ethics, politics, and physics: 
there is such a thing as religion: 
and on what do all these rest, if not 
on the fundamental principle of the 
common-sense school ? 

The truth is, that Mr. Lewes is 
virtually an adherent of that school, 
of Reid, Stewart, Brown, and Sir 
William Hamilton, of which he 
speaks so depreciatingly. That 
school holds, in common with Mr. 
Lewes, that the science of ontology 
must be given up: the essence of 
either matter or mind is unknown 
to us, and we know nothing but 

ualities of either. Therefore, say 
the Scotch metaphysicians, let us, 
as to the external world, practise 
the physical system of indaalion 
and as to the mental world, let us 
keep to psychology, or the inductive 
examination of the phenomena ot 
mind. As to the nowmena of either 
mind or matter, we know nothing, 
and it is not needful that we should 
know anything. In fact, the com- 
mon-sense system is precisely the 
Positive system,—if we understand 
the Positive system in that sense in 
which it is reasonable, safe, and true. 
But while Mr. Lewes, pushing 
Positivism into theory, proposes, in 
pet that he cannot know the essence 
of matter and mind, to throw meta- 
physics overboard altogether, and 
to declare that all philosophy is im- 
possible ; the common-sense school 
proposes to take for granted what 
must be taken for granted if we are 
to live at all, and to see whether a 
superstructure of metaphysics as 
well as of physics cannot be raised 
upon that safe and _ inevitable 
assumption. The common -sense 
a in short, propose to 

ase a philosophic system on the 
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same foundation on which rest the 
ae the Britannia-bridge, the 
orth- Western railway. Mr. Lewes 
virtually follows the  self-same 
course: the point at issue between 
him and the advocates of common 
sense is merely as to the name b 
which the system adopted by both 
shall be distinguished. The matter 
in dispute is this: Mr. Lewes says 
to the Scotch metaphysicians, ‘Yes, 
you propose a Positive system, and 
T entirely agree with you in the 
system which you propose—but that 
is not philosophy. Your system,’ 
Mr. Lewes would say, ‘is a sound, 
sensible, working system, on which 
the world may proceed excellently 
well; but it 1s not a metaphysical 
system.’ And this is the point of 
difference. All men virtually agree 
in a Positivism, not pushed to an 
extreme: but shall we call it a 
philosophical system, or a system 
which denies the possibility of all 
philosophy? The Scotch school 
calls the system the Philosophy of 
Common Sense—the Philosophy of 
Induction. Mr. Lewes holds the 
system just as firmly, but says that 
it is no philosophy at all; that by 
embracing it we are really casting 
philosophy to the winds. Yet it is 
remarkable how the statements of 
Mr. Lewes and Dr. Reid converge, 
even upon this question of termi- 
nology. When Dr. Reid says, as 
to the existence and qualities of an 
external world, ‘I renounce philo- 
sophy, and hold by common sense,’ 
what is this but stating, strongly 
and clearly, Mr. Lewes’s own posi- 
tion? But Dr. Reid says, that 
having scrambled somehow or other 
across the gulf which parts mind 
and matter—having received the 
evidence of sense and consciousness 
as something which precludes the 
necessity of any reasoning—we may 
now go on to erect a system of 
psychology, of ethics, of religion, 
which may be properly called a 
philosophical system. Mr. Lewes, 
on the contrary, holds that, wanting 
the first link, we need go no further 
in constructing the chain. The first 
step in the pedigree of philosophy 
is not philosophical: and this vitiates 
all that is to follow, and prevents it 
from ever growing entitled to be 
called philosophy at all. The Scotch 
school says, ‘ Let us be content ; let 
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us make the most of what we have 

ot, though it be not all we could 

ave wished.’ Mr. Lewes says, ‘ As 
I cannot get all I want, I shall have 
nothing.’ Whatever this principle 
may be worth intellectually, surely 
it is morally very poor philosophy. 
It is the very condition of our being 
in this world that we must take and 
make the best of, not what we desire, 
but what we can get. Intellectually, 
as well as socially and politically, it is 
no system of optimism under which 
we live. It is enough if things are 
so, that they will do. They might do 
far better. It is all we are to look 
for in a present life that the world 
shall go on, though with many an 
uneasy jolt, and strain, and struggle. 

We cannot but admire the inge- 
nuity, the information, the com- 
prehensive grasp, of Mr. Lewes’s 
work. The fact that the book was 
originally written to be addressed 
to a popular audience, accounts 
for the familiar strain of many of 
its illustrations, and may excuse 
some which approach near to the 
confines of clap-trap. There are 
passages in which Mr. Lewes's style, 
always clear, lively, and pointed, 
appears to us such as would some- 
what grate on a fastidious taste; 
but of course it is merely a ques- 
tion whose opinion on such a matter 
is worth most, Mr. Lewes’s or his 
reviewer's. We have a_ strong 
conviction that in philosophic opi- 
nion, Mr. Lewes is still in a tran- 
sition state; and we doubt not that 
a few years, if we are spared to see 
them, will find him one of the most 
eloquent, most subtle, and most 
learned of the adherents and advo- 
cates of the system of common 
sense. And we have felt with plea- 
sure in reading his book, that it 
was no mere musty metaphysician 
whose pen had written these attrac- 
tive pages. The skill and ease of 
the accomplished author were appa- 
rent everywhere. Mr. Lewes has 
won laurels in other fields than the 
now little trodden one of speculative 
philosophy. The accomplished bio- 
grapher, the keen observer and the 
graceful narrator eee changes 
and appearances, the getlerous ap- 
preciator of struggling genius, will 
number many readers whom the 
name of philosophy, grim and 
repellent, will keep off from ever 
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opening a volume so grave as this. 
And surely when Mr. Lewes, in 
days devoted to new Seaside Studies, 
shall look out upon sunny waves 
and golden sunsets, he will feel a 
gentle remorse that, in his ardour to 
support a point of pure speculation, 
he should ever have so far maligned 
nature as to maintain that she ap 
pears to us ‘ distorted and deformed.’ 
Outward nature, we think, will suffice 
as she is, even in a fallen world. It 
is a beautiful world after all. On blue 
skies and blossoming trees there is 
no apparent taint cast from the dark 










NDIA has of late so engrossingly 
occupied the English mind, that 
many among us have probably been 
induced to investigate the ancient 
history of so interesting a region. 
Its topography in those remote ages 
must be correctly understood, if we 
would obtain a satisfactory result 
from such studies; without this we 
cannot know where our own greater 
heroes have been treading in the 
footsteps of Alexander, and where 
they have planted the ensigns of a 
mightier oem on the asserted 
frontier of the empire of Semiramis. 
With these objects in view, none 
searcely can have failed to consult 
two works of such generally ad- 
mitted authority as D’Anville’s 
Antiquilé Géographique de Il Inde, 
and Major Rennell’s Memoir of a 
Map of Hindostan. To point out 
any errors into which these eminent 
writers have been betrayed, is there- 
fore a public service, at all times 
instructive, but especially acceptable 
now. Their interpretations of the 
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domain of evil. It is the world of 
mind that needs amending. It is 
there that we trace an ever-reeurring 
stain, for which no philosophy can 
account, and which no philosophy ean 
remove. And in a higher Presence 
than that of human intellect or its 
results, we render thanks for a gra- 
cioussystem which ecanenlighten and 
comfort simple hearts which could 
make nothing of metaphysics. In 
the true philosophy, the grand Posi- 
tivism of Christianity, there is rest 
at last; and rest within the reach 


of all. 
A. K. H. B. 








THE JUMNAH. 


names given by the ancient Greeks 
to the rivers of India, were brought 
under my notice by a course of in- 
quiry in which I was engaged some 
years ago; and I had reason to 
examine most particularly what they 
had said respecting the Jumnah, 
the important stream on which 
Delhi, Agra, and Allahabad stand. 
Our first information on this sub- 
ject is derived through Pliny the 
‘Elderand Arrian, from M egasthenes, 
who was employed by Seleucus 
Nicator, B.c. 305, as ambassador to 
Sandrocottus, the liberator and ruler 
of India. In this character the 
Greek resided some time at Palim- 
bothra (Sanse. Pataliputra), the capi- 
tal of the country, and afterwards 
published an account of it, which, 
though lost to us, was extant till 
after the times of Seneca, Pliny, 
Josephus, and Arrian,and was freely 
quoted by them, as also by a few 
later writers.* Citing this authority 
Arrian says (Jndika, ec. iv.),—* The 
Ganges receives many great rivers, 





* I cannot refrain here from calling the attention of Fraser’s readers to a 





passage in Tytler's Elements of General History—a work which circulates widely 
as a vehicle of elementary historical knowledge. It is there stated that Arrian’s 
narrative was ‘taken from the mouths of Alexander’s generals’—taken from the 
mouths of men who had been dead more than four hundred years when he wrote! ! 
Even if intended metaphorically, the expression is incorrect and deceptive. Ptolemy 
Lagus and Aristobulus, whom he chiefly follows, wrote for themselves, and made no 
oral communications which have been preserved by others. Megasthenes, to whom 
he was indebted for all that he has said of the interior of India, did not acquire this 
knowledge as one of Alexander's generals. Yet this extraordinary statement has 
been retained in successive editions, so late as 1855 and 1857, and is used for the 
instruction and guidance of students, sanctioned by the names of two professors and 
other high graduates in distinguished universities. To ascertain clearly the sources 
whence ancient writers derived their facts, should be the first preliminary step of 
every aspirant to scholarship. 
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such as the Kaikas, Erannoboas, 
Kossoanos, Sonos, Sittokatis, Solo- 
matis, Kondokhates, Sambos, Ma- 
gon, Agoranis, and Omalis. The 
Kommenases, a great river, péyas 
rorauos, the Kakouthis, and the An- 
domatis bring their streams into it 
from the country of the Madian- 
dine, an Indian people. The Amys- 
tis enters it near Katadoupa, a city, 
the Oxymagis among the Pazale, 
and the Errenysis among the 
Mathe, both nations of India. 
Megasthenes considers none of these 
rivers to be smaller than the Mean- 
der, where it is navigable.’ In 
chap. v. he reckons fifty-eight navi- 
aie rivers in India, and a sub- 
sequent passage in chap. x. furnishes 
the following more precise informa- 
tion respecting one of them :—‘ The 
capital city of India is Palimbothra, 
within the confines of the Prasioi, 
near the confluence of the two great 
rivers Erannoboas and Ganges. The 
Erannoboas ranks as the third river 
throughout all India, and is inferior 
to none but the Indus and Ganges, 
into the last of which its waters are 
poured.’* 

In this category it is desirable to 
know which is the present Jumnah. 
This river is generally admitted to 
be the Jomanes of Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
vi. 19), the Diamuna of Ptolemy 
(Geog. vii. 1), and the Inamenes, 
which, according to the inscription 
preserved by Polyenus (Stratege- 
mata, viii. 26), formed the eastern 
limit of the territories of Semiramis. 
D’Anville (Ant. Géog. de lInde, 
p- 54) believed it to be the Eran- 
noboas of Arrian, and assigned the 
following reason for adopting this 
opinion—‘ I] est d’autant plus con- 
venable de voir |’Erannoboas dans 
le Jomanes, qu’Arrien faisant men- 
tion d’un grand nombre de riviéres, 
qui portent au Gange le tribut de 
leurs eaux, le Jomanes, plus a portée 
d’étre connu et aussi considérable 
que peut |’étre aucune autre riviére 
d'une connoissance plus eloignée, 
ne s'y trouve pas nommé.’ The total 
want of guttural sounds in French 
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words renders the native speakers 
of that language very incompetent 
judges of early etymology; this is 
the only excuse which can be offered 
for M. D’Anville’s not finding the 
Jomanes named in a list where the 
Kommenases occupies a prominent 
place; and it will presently be seen 
that the Jomanes and Erannoboas 
were two distinct rivers. Major 
Rennell (Memoir, p. 49) adopted 
D’Anville’s opinion, and was con- 
firmed in his error by misunder- 
standing a passage in Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. vi. 19). Pliny, who preceded 
Arrian about halfa century, in using 
the work of Megasthenes, referring 
to the Jomanes, said, ‘in Gangem 
per Palibotros decurrit inter oppida 
Methora et Cyrisoborea.’ Major 
Rennell misconceived this to denote 
that the Jomanes flowed into the 
Ganges at Palimbothra, and con- 
necting this with the statement of 
Arrian (chap. x.), that the Eranno- 
boas joined it at the same point, he 
took this for conclusive evidence 
that the two rivers were one and the 
same. But Pliny’s words are per 
Palibotros,t not apud Palibotram, 
and clearly mean the Prasii, for in 
the same chapter we find this ex- 
planation, ‘unde quidam ipsam 
gentem Palibotros vocant ; imo verd 
tractum universum a Gange.’ Hence 
it is evident, that he only described 
the Jomanes as passing through 
their territory towards the great 
receptacle of all the tributary waters 
of the region. The Prasii occupied 
a large portion of Northern India, 
and were masters of all the great 
rivers connected with the Ganges. 
Pliny, moreover (vi. 18), has men- 
tioned the Erannoboas as a distinct 
stream from the Jomanes; and still 
farther has placed an interval of 
more than two hundred miles be- 
tween Palimbothra and the con- 
fluence of the latter river with the 
Ganges (chap. xvii). This ancient 
and celebrated city is now known to 
have stood at or near the present 
Patna (Rennell, Afemoir, p. 54), Tt 
which is full two hundred and fifty 


_ © The original passages may be seen at pp. 310-321 of the first volume of 
C. Miller's Geographicit Greci Minores, 8vo, Paris, 1855, which contains the latest 
edition of Arrian’s Jndika, illustrated by many useful notes. 

+ Quod cave ne de urbe Palibotris intelligas is C. Miiller’s caution, when quoting 
this passage from Pliny, in one of his notes, p. 318. 

+ See also C, Miiller’s note, p.321: Die Lage ist sicher in der Nihe vom 


jeltzigen Patna, 
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miles from the point where the 
Jumnah falls into the Ganges; on 
the other hand it is not very distant 
from the entrance, on the northern 
side, of the Gogra or Sardjoo, which, 
before the discovery of the Burram- 
pooter, was the third largest river 
of India, rising near the head of the 
Ganges, and running a course of 
eight hundred miles before their 
waters meet. This, therefore, was 
probably the Erannoboas of an- 
tiquity. 
here remains only one difficulty 
in identifying the Jumnah with the 
Kommenases. Arrian, in chap. viii., 
as we have it now before us, says, 
‘Two great cities, Methora and 
Kleisobora, belong tothe Sourasenoi, 
and the navigable river Jobares 
asses through their territories.’ 
his can have been taken only from 
the same passage in Megasthenes 
which was used by Pliny (vi. 19), 
whose version must be regarded as 
the most correct, not only because 
it is the earliest, but also because 
the names in it agree most nearly 
with those now current. The Me- 
thora of both is the modern Mathra, 
which is situated on the Jumnah, 
not far from Agra, and sufficiently 
proves that river to be the Jomanes 
of one and the Jobares of the other. 
The discrepancies in the twoversions 
of the same names can be reasonably 
accounted for only by supposing 
that Jobares was an easily com- 
mitted scribal corruption of Jomanes, 
either in the copy which Arrian 
possessed or in the later MS. 
which brought his work down to us. 
In like manner the Sourasenoi were 
probably introduced into the place 
sriginally occupied by the Prasioi ; 
this would be consistent with the 
other chorographical details of 
Arrian, and Pliny’s substitution of 
Palibotri would be explained by 
himself. 

M. D’Anville has justly remarked 
that Megasthenes, knowing this 
river, could not have overlooked it 
when enumerating those which con- 
tribute to swell the Ganges. Why, 
then, is it omitted? Evidently be- 
cause it appears there under the 
form of Kommenases. Give the 
ancient guttural sound to the first 
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syllable in both names and they 
become the same, with only a slight 
difference of termination. It must 
be remembered that Megasthenes 
had no written documents from 
which to shape his nomenclature ; 
he learned it in imperfect converse 
with the natives; and in imitat- 
ing the varieties of individual into- 
nation, perhaps at distant points 
and times, he may have used one 
letter of his alphabet on one occa- 
sion and changed it on another. 
Thus Khomanes and Khomenases 
in the Greek may have easily re- 
presented the Sanskrit name of 
this river; and by applying the 
same guttural sound to the first 
syllables of those which Polyznus 
and Ptolemy used, all will be found 
to resolve themselves into one com- 
mon origin. 

Major Rennell has once casually 
mentioned the Kommenases (Jntro- 
duction, p. xxx.), where he supposes 
it to be the Caramnassa of the pre- 
sent time, which, even if the resem- 
blance between the two names were 
more perfect, being one of the 
smallest streams in Hindostan, by 
no means answers to the great river, 
péyas morapds, of Arrian, an objec- 
tion fatal to his hypothesis also in 
the opinion of C. Miiller (Note, 

- 310). 

From these considerations, [would 
infer that Jomanes, Kommenases, 
Diamuna, and Inamenes are various 
forms under which writers of an- 
tiquity designated the river now so 
well known to us as the Jumnah, 
nearly four thousand years ago the 
boundary of Assyrian empire; and 
which, in the vicissitudes of ages 
after, witnessing on its banks the 
triumphs of a power ‘throned in the 
West,’ is preparing a new civiliza- 
tion for India and the remotest re- 
gions of the earth. The conclusion 
at which I have arrived may furnish 
a clue to more accurate notions of 
Indian archeology ; it may also assist 
the Sanskrit student in tracing those 
etymological affinities which can 
alone guide him amid the mirage of 
superstition, the fables of tradition- 
ary lore, and the natural obscurity 
thrown by time over the early 
history of mankind. 

J. W.R. 
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r is one of the conventional 
grievances of the world to mourn 
over themutability of human affairs, 
the ever-recurring changes inci- 
dental to that short span of exist- 
ence here which we are pleased to 
term Life, as if the scenes and cha- 
racters with which we are familiar 
were always being mingled and 
shifted with the rapidity and con- 
fusion of a pantomime. It has 
often struck. me that the circum- 
stances which encircle us do not by 
any means change with such extra- 
ordinary rapidity and . facility— 
that, like a French road, with its 
mile after mile of level fertility and 
unvarying poplars, our path is 
sometimes for years together un- 
diversified by any great variety of 
incident, any glimpse of romance ; 
and that the same people, the same 
habits, the same pleasures, and the 
same annoyances seemed destined 
to surround and hem us in from 
the cradle to the grave. Which is 
the most numerous class, those who 
fear their lot may change, or those 
who hope it will? Can we make 
this change for ourselves? Are we 
the slaves of circumstances, or is 
not that the opportunity of the 
strong which is the destiny of the 
weak P Surely it must be so— 
surely the stout heart that struggles 
on must win at last—surely mau is 
a free agent ; and he who fails, fails 
not because his task is impossible, 
but that he himself is faint and weak 
and infatuated enough to hope that 
he alone will be an exception to the 
common lot, and achieve the prize 
without the labour, Sine pulvere 
palmam. 

The old castle at Edeldorf, at 
least, is but little changed from 
what I recollect it in my quiet boy- 
hood, when with my dear father I 
first entered its lofty halls and made 
acquaintance with the beautiful 
blue-eyed child that now sits at 
the end of that table a grown-up, 
handsome man. Yes, once more I 
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am at Edeldorf. Despite all my 
scruples, despite all the struggles 
between my worse and better self, 
I could not resist the temptation of 
seeing her in her stately home; 
of satisfying myself with my own 
eyes that she was happy, and of 
bidding her a long and last fare- 
well. Oh! I thirsted to see her just 
once again, only to see her, and then 
to go away and meet her never, 
never more. Therefore Ropsley 
and I journeyed through Bulgaria 
and up the Danube, and arrived 
late at Edeldorf, and were cordiall 

welcomed by Victor, and dressed, 
and came down to dinner, and so I 
saw her. 

She was altered, too; so much 
altered, and yet it was the well- 
known face, her face still; but there 
were lines on the white forehead 
I remembered once so smooth and 
fair, and the eyes were sunk and 
the cheek pale and fallen; when 
she smiled, too, the beautiful lips 
parted as sweetly as their wont, but 
the nether one quivered as though 
it were more used to weeping than 
laughing, and the smile vanished 
quickly, and left a deeper shadow 
as it faded. She was not happy. 
I was sure she was not happy, and, 
shall I confess it ? the certainty was 
not to me a feeling of unmixed pain. 
I would have given every drop of 
blood in my body to make her 
so, and yet 1 could not grieve as I 
felt I ought to grieve, that it was 
otherwise. 

Perhaps one of the greatest trials 
imposed on us by the artificial state 
of society in which we live, is the 
mask of iron that it forces us to 
wear for the concealment of all the 
deeper and stronger feelings of our 
nature. There we sit in that mag- 
nificent hall, hung around with horn 
of stag and tusk of boar, and all 
the trophies of the chase, waited 
on by Hungarian retainers in their 
gorgeous hussar uniforms, before a 
table heaped to profusion with the 
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good things that minister to the 
gratification of the palate, and con- 
versing uponthoselight and frivolous 
topics beyond which it is treason to 
venture, while the hearts probably 
of every one of us are far, far 
distant in some region of pain 
unknown and unguessed by all save 
the secret sufferers, who hide away 
their hoarded sorrows under an 
exterior of flippant levity, and 
affect to ignore their neighbour's 
wounds as completely as they veil 
their own. What care Renday or 
Valérie whether perdriz aux cham- 
pignons is or is not a better thing 
than dindon aux truffes? They are 
dying to be alone with each other 
once more—she, all anxiety to hear 
of his campaign and his illness; he, 
restless and preoccupied till he can 
tell her of his plans and prospects, 
and the arrangements that must be 
concluded before he can make her 
his own. Both, for want of a better 
grievance, somewhat disgusted that 
the order of precedence in going to 
dinner has placed them opposite 
each other, instead of side by side. 
And yet Valérie, who sits by me, 
seems well pleased to meet her old 
friend once more; if I had ever 
thought she really cared for me, I 
should be undeceived now, when 
I mark the joyous frankness of 
her manner, the happy blush that 
comes and goes upon her cheek, 
and the restless glances that ever 
and anon she casts at her lover's 
handsome face through the épergne 
of flowers and fruit that divides 
them. No, they think as little of 
the ball of conversation which we 
jugglers toss about to each other, 
and jingle and play with and 
despise, as does the pale statel 
Countess herself, with her dar 
eyes and her dreamy look apparently 
gazing far into another world. She 
is not watching Victor, she seems 
scarcely aware of his presence ; and 
yet many a young wife as beauti- 
ful, as high-spirited, and as lately 
married, would sit uneasily at the 
top of her own table, would frown, 
and fret, and chafe to see her hand- 
some husband so preoccupied b 
another as is the Count by the fair 
guest on his right hand—who but 
wicked Princess Vocqsal ? 

Thatlady has, according to custom, 
catcuatel herself by a system of 
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fortification wherewith, as it were, 
she seems metaphorically to set the 
world at defiance: a challenge 
which, to do her justice, the Princess 
is ever ready to offer, the antagonist 
not always willing to accept. She 
delights in being the object of small 
attentions, so she invariably requires - 
a footstool, an extra cushion or two, 
and a flask of eau de Cologne, in 
addition to her bouquet, her fan, 
her gloves, her pocket handker- 
chief, and such necessary articles 
of female superfluity. With these 
outworks and defences within 
which to retire on the failure of an 
attack, it is easy to carry out a 
system of aggressive warfare; and 
whether it 1s the presence of his 
wife that makes the amusement 
eae tg exciting, or whether 

-_ de os made ane 
to-day peculiarly agreeable, or 
whether it is possible, though this 
contingency is extremely unlikely, 
that the Prince has to/d her not, 
certainly Madame la Princesse is 
taking unusual pains, and that most 
unnecessarily, to bring Victor into 
more than common subjection to 
her fascinations. 

She is without contradiction the 
best dressed woman in the room; 
her light gossamer robe, fold upon 
fold, and flounce upon flounce, 
floats around her like a drapery ot 
clouds; her gloves fithertoamiracle ; 
her exquisitely-sha hands and 
round white arms bear few orna- 
ments, but these are of the rarest 
and costliest description ; her bloom- 
ing, fresh complexion accords well 
with those luxuriant masses of soft 
brown hair escaping here and there 
from its smooth shining folds in 
large glossy curls. Her rich red 
lips are parted with a malicious 
smile, half playful, half coquettish, 
that is inexpressibly provoking and 
attractive ; while although the ques- 
tion as to whether she does really 
rouge or not, is still undecided, her 
blue eyes seem positively to dance 
and sparkle in the candle-light. 
Her voice is low and soft and 
silvery; all she says racy, humo- 
rous, full of meaning, and to the 
point. Poor Victor de Rohan! 

He, too, is at first in unusually 
high spirits ; his courteous well-bred 
manner is livelier than his wont, 
but the deferential air with which 
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he responds to his neighbour's gay 
remarks is dashed by a shade of 
sarcasm, and I, who know him so 
well, can detect a tone of bitter 
irony in his voice, can trace some 
aeute inward pang that ever and 
anon convulses for a moment his 
frank, handsome features. I am 
sure he is ill at ease, and dissatisfied 
with himself. I observe, too, that, 
though he scarcely touches the 
contents of his plate, his glass is 
filled again and again to the brim, 
and he quaffs off his wine with the 
eager feverish thirst of one who 
seeks to drown reflection and 
remorse in the Lethean draught. 
Worst sign of all, and one which 
never fails to denote mental suffer. 
ing, his spirits fall in proportion to 
his potations, and that which in a 
well-balanced nature ‘makes glad 
the heart of man,’ seems but to clog 
the wings of Victor's fancy, and to 
sink him deeper and deeper in the 
depths of despondency. Ere long 
he becomes pale, silent, almost 
morose, and the charming Princess 
has all the conversation to herself. 
But one individual in the party 
attends thoroughly to the business 
in hand. Without doubt, for the 
time being he has the best of it. 
Prince Voeqsal possesses an excel- 
lent a poten a digestion, as he says 
himeelt , that, like his conscience, can 
carry a great weight and be all the 
better for it; a faultless judgment 
in wine, and a tendency to enjo 
the pleasures of the table, enhanced, 
if possible, by the occasional fit of 
gout with which this indulgence 
must unfortunately be purchased. 
Fancy-free is the Prince, and 
troubled neither by memories of the 
past, misgivings for the present, 
nor anxieties for the future. Many 
such passive natures there are—we 
see them every day. Men who are 
content to take the world as it is, and, 
like the ox in his pasture, browse 
and bask and rumuinate, and never 
wish to overleap the boundary that 
forbids them to wander in the 
flowery meadow beyond. And yet 
it may be that these too have once 
bathed in the forbidden stream, the 
lava-stream that scorches and sears 
where it touches; it may be that 
the heart we deem so hard, so 
callous, has been welded in the fire 
and beaten on the anvil, till it has 
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lt winced and quivered onee, 
perhaps nearly broke, and now it 
can bid defiance even to the memory 
of pain. Who knows? who can 
tell his neighbour’s history or guess 
his neighbour's thoughts? who can 
read the truth, even in the depths 
of those eyes that look the fondest 
into his own? Well, there is One 
that knows all secrets, and He will 
judge, but not as man judges. 

So Prince Voeqsal thinks not of 
the days that are past, the hearts 
he has broken, the friends he has 
lost, the duels he has fought, the 
money he has squandered, the 
chances he has thrown away; or if 
he does allow his mind to dwell for 
an instant on such trifles, it is with 
a sort of dreamy satisfaction at the 
quantity of enjoyment he has 
squeezed out of Life, tinged with 
a vague regret that so much of it 
is over. hy, it was but to-day 
that, as he dressed for dinner, he 
apostrophized the grimacing image 
in his looking-glass,—‘ Courage, mon 
gaillard, muttered the Prince, 
certainly not to his valet, who was 
tightening his waistbelt, ‘ courage! 
you are worth a good many of the 
young ones still, and your appetite 
is as good as it was at sixteen |’ 

He is splendid now, though some- 
what apoplectic. His wig curls 
over his magnificent head in hyacin- 
thine luxuriance, his dyed whiskers 
and moustaches blush purple in the 
candle-light; his neckcloth is tied 
somewhat too tight, and seems to 
have forced more than a wholesome 
quantity of blood into his face and 
eyes, but its whiteness is dazzling, 
and the diamond-studs beneath if 
are of extraordinary brilliance ; nor 
does his waistbelt, though it defies 
repletion, modify in any great 
degree the goodly outline of the 
corpulent person it enfolds. Alto- 
then he is a very sepnatong old 
gentleman, and the only one of the 

arty that seems for the nonce to 
be ‘the right man in the right 
place.’ 

Constance listens to him with a 
weary, abstracted air; perhaps she 
has heard that story about the bear 
and the waterfall once or twice 
before, perhaps she does not hear it 
now, but she bends her head cour- 
teously towards him, _ looks 
xxi 
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kindly at him from out of her deep, 
sad - es. ; ; 

‘Champagne, if you please,’ says 
the Relate, eirtannti ; the theend 
of his narrative by holding up his 

lass to be replenished ; ‘and so, 

adame, the bear and I were vis-a- 
vis, at about ten paces apart, and 
my rifle wasempty. The last shot 
had taken effect through his lungs, 
and he coughed and held his paw 
to the pit of his stomach, so like a 
Christian with a cold, that, even in 
my very precarious position, I could 
not help laughing outright. Ten 
paces is a short distance, Madame, 
a very short distance, when your 
antagonist feels himself thoroughly 
aggrieved, and advances upon you 
with a red, lurid eye and a short 
angry growl. I turned and looked 
behind me for a run—I was always 
a good runner,’ remarks the Prince, 
with a downward glance of satis- 
faction, the absurdity of which, I 
am pained to see, does not even 
eall a smile to his listener’s pale 
face—‘ but it was no question of 
running here, for the waterfall was 
leaping and foaming forty feet dee 
below, and the trees were so thic 
on either side that escape by a 
flank movement was impossible. 
It was the very spot, Victor, where 
I killed the woodcocks right and 
left the morning you disappointed 
me so hentai, and left me to 
have all the sport tomyself.’-—Victor 
bows courteously, drinks her hus- 
band’s health, and glances at the 
Princess with a bitter smile-—‘ The 
very spot where I hope youwill place 
me to-morrow at your grand chasse. 
Peste! ’tis strange how passionatel 
fond I still am of the chase. Well, 
Madame, indecision is not usually 
my weakness, but before I could 
make up my mind what to do, the 
bear was upon me. In an instant 
he embraced me with his huge hair 
arms, and I felt his hot tomer’ 
against my very face. My rifle 
was broken short off by the stock, 
and I heard my watch crack in my 
waistcoat-pocket. I thought it was 
my ribs. Ihaveseen your wrestlers 
in England, Madame, and I have 
once assisted in your country atan 
exhibition of “ Zhe Box,” but such 
an encounter as I now had to sus- 
tain was more terrible than any- 
thing I ever witnessed fought out 
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fairly between manand man. For- 
tunately a ball through the back 
part of the head, and another 
through the lungs, had somewhat 
diminished the natural force of my 
adversary, or I must have suc- 
cumbed; and by a great exertion 
of strength on my part, I managed 
to liberate one hand and make 

asp for my hunting knife. 

orror! it had fallen from the 
sheath, but, by the mercy of Heaven 
and the blessing of St. Hubert, it 
had caught in my boot, and I never 
felt before how dear life was as. 
when I touched the buckhorn 
handle of my last friend: three, 
four times in succession I buried 
the long keen blade in the bear’s 
side; at each thrust he gave a quick 
convulsive sob, but he strained me 
tighter and tighter to his body till 
I thought my very bloodvessels 
would burst with the fearful pres- 
sure. At last we fell, and rolled 
over and over towards the water- 
fall. In the hasty glance I had 
previously cast behind. me, I had 
remarked a dead fir-tree that stood 
within a yard or so of the precipice ; 
I remember the thought had darted: 
through my mind that if I could 
reach it I might be safe, and the 
reflection as instantaneously fol- 
lowed, that a bear was a better 
climber than a Hungarian. Never 
shall I forget my sensations when, 
in our last revolution, I caught a 
glimpse of that naked tree. 1 shut 
my eyes then, for I knew it was all 
over, but I gave him one more stab, 
and a hearty one, with my hunting- 
knife. Splash! we reached the- 
water together, and went down like: 
a couple of stones, down, down to 
the very bottom, but fortunately it 
was the deepest part of the pool, 
and we unclosed our embrace the 
instant we touched the surface—the 
bear, I believe, was dead before 
he got there, and I thought myself 
fortunate in being able to swim 
ashore, whilst the brown body of 
my late antagonist went tumbling 
and whirling down the foaming 
torrent below. I recovered his 
skin, Madame, to make a cover for 
my arm-chair, but I have never 
been fond of water since. Give 
me a glass of Tokay, if you please.’ 

‘And did you sustain no further 
harm from your encounter?’ asked 
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Constance, rousing herself from her 
abstraction with an effort, and 
bending politely towards the Prince, 
who was drinking his Tokay with 
immense satisfaction. 

‘Only the marks of his claws on 
my shouiaer,’ replied he, smacking 
his lips after his araught. ‘I have 
got them there to this aay. Is it 
not so, Rose ?’ he added, appealing to 
his wife with a hearty laugh. 

She turned her head away with- 
out condescending to notice him. 
Victor bit his lip with a gesture of 
impatience, and the Countess, risin 
slowly and gracefully, gave her han 
to the Prince to lead her back to 
the drawing-room, whither ‘we all 
followed in the same order as that 
in which we had proceeded to 
dinner. 

‘Do you not feel like a wounded 
man, once more?’ observed Valérie, 
gaily, to me, as I stood, coffee-cup 
in hand, with my back to the fire- 
place, like a true Englishman. ‘Is 
it not all exactly as you left it? the 
easiest arm-chair and my eternal 
embroidery-frame, and your own 
sofa where you used to lie so won- 
derfully patient, and look out of 
window at the sunset. Constance 
has established herself there now, 
and considers it her peculiar pro- 
perty. Oh, Vere (I shall always 
call you Vere), is she not charming? 
I am so fond of her!’ 

Slow torture! but never mind, 
it is but for to-night—this experi- 
ment must never be repeated. Go 
on, Countess Valérie, happy, uncon- 
scious executioner. 

‘ You English people are delight- 
ful, when one a you well, 
although at first you are so cold 
and undemonstrative. Now, Con- 
stance, though she is so quiet and 
melancholy-looking, though 
never laughs and rarely smiles, has 
the energyand the activity of adozen 
women when it is a question of 
doing good. You have no idea of 
what she is here amongst our own 
people. They worship the very 
ground she walks on—they call her 
“‘the good angel of Edeldorf.” 
But she over-exerts herself; she is 
not strong: she looks ill, very ill. 
Vere, do you not think so?” 

For the first time since we 
entered the drawing-room I glanced 
in the direction of the Countess de 
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Rohan, but her face was turned 
from me; she was still occupied 
with Prince Vocqsal, who, old 
enough to appreciate the value of a 
good listener, was devoting himself 
entirely to her amusement. No, I 
could not see the pale, well-known 
face, but the light streamed off her 
jet-black hair, and memory probed 
me to the quick as its shining 
masses recalled the wet, heavy 
locks of one whose life I sayed in 
Beverley Mere. 

‘Come and play the march in the 
Honijady,’ said Ropsley, leading 
his fiancée gaily off to the piano- 
forte. ‘On revient toujours a ses 
premiers amours, but I really can- 
not allow you to flirt with Eger- 
ton any more,’ he added, with a 
smile of such thorough confidence 
and affection in his promised bride 
as altered the whole expression of 
his countenance, and lit it up with 
a beauty I had never before ima- 
gined it to possess. 

‘ Not that,’ she answered, looking 
anxiously round, ‘but ‘Cheer, 
boys! cheer!” as often as you like, 
now we have got you back again.’ 
And they walked away together, a 
happy, handsome pair as one should 
wish to see. 

I could not have borne it much 
longer. I gasped for solitude as a 
man half-stifled gasps for air. With 
an affectation of leisurely indiffe- 
rence, I strolled into the adjoining 
billiard-room. I passed close to the 
Countess, but she never turned her 
head, so engrossed was she with the 
conversation of Prince Vocqsal. I 
walked on through the spacious 
conservatory. I even stopped to 
examine an exotic as I passed. At 
length I reached a balcony in 
which that structure terminated, 
and sinking into a chair that stood 
in one corner, out of sight and in- 
terruption, I leaned my forehead 
against the cold iron railing, and 
prayed for fortitude and resigna- 
tion to my lot. 

The fresh night air cooled and 
composed me. A bright moonlight 
flickered and glistened over the 
park. The tones of Valérie’s piano- 
forte, softened by distance, stole 
sadly yet soothingly on my ear. 
The autumn breeze, hushed to a 
whisper, seemed to breathe of peace 
and consolation. I felt that the 
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strength I had asked would be 
given; that though the fight was 
not yet over, it would be won at 
last ; that although, alas! the sacri- 
fice was still to be offered, I should 
have power to make it, and the 
higher the cost, the holier, the more 
acceptable it would be. More than 
once the Devil’s a prompted 
me to repine; more than once I 
groaned aloud to think that she, 
too, was sacrificed unworthily that, 
her happiness, like my own, was 
lost beyond reeal. ‘Oh,’ I thought, 
in the bitterness of my agony, ‘I 
eould have given her up to one 
that loved her, I could have rejoiced 
in her welfare, and forgotten myself 
in the certainty of her happiness. 
I could have blessed him thank- 
fully for his care and tenderness 
towards that transplanted flower, 
and lived on contented, if not 
happy, to think that I had not 
offered up my own broken heart 
in vain; but to see her neglected 


and pining—her dignity insulted— 
her rights trampled on—another, 
immeasurably her inferior, filling 
the place in her husband’s affec- 
tions, to which she had an un- 
doubted right. 


Victor! Victor! 
you were my earliest friend, and 
yet I can almost curse you from my 
soul !’ 

But soon my better nature 
triumphed ; I saw the path of duty 
pain before me, I determined to 
ollow it, and struggle on, at what- 
ever cost. I had lived for her all 
my life. I would live for her still. 
Perhaps when I became an old 

rey man she would know it; per- 
eco in this life—perhaps 
she might bless me for it in another ; 
but it should be done! Could I 
but make a certainty of Victor's 
liaison with the Princess, could I 


but obtain a right to speak to him ~ 


on the subject! I would make him 
one last appeal that should force 
him back to his duty. I would, if 
necessary, tell him the whole truth, 
and shame him by my own sacri- 
fice into the right path. I felt a 
giant’s strength and a martyr’s con- 
stancy; once more I leaned my 
head upon the cold iron rail, and 
the opportunity that I asked for 
seemed to come when I least ex- 
pected it. 

Tn such a mood as I then was in, a 
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man takes no note of time: I could 
not tell how long I had been sitting 
there in the solemn peaceful night, 
it might have been minutes, it might 
have been hours, but at length the 
click of billiard-balls, which had beep 
hitherto audible in the adjoining 
apartment,ceased eitogether, a man’s 
step and the rustle of a lady’s dress 
were heard in the conservatory, and 
when they reached within six paces 
of me, Victor placed a chair for 
Princess Vocqsal under the spread- 
ing branches of a brilliant azalia, 
and seated himselfat her side. She 
dropped her bracelet on the smooth 
tesselated floor as she sat down; he 
picked it up and clasped it on her 
arm; ashe aid so I caught a glimpse 
of his face: he was deadly pale, and 
as he raised his eyes to hers, their 
wild mournful appealing glance re- 
minded me of poor Bold’s last look 
when he died licking my hand. The 
Princess, on the contrary, shone if 
possible more brilliant than ever; 
there was a settled flush, as of 
triumph, on her cheek, and her whole 
countenance bore an impress of de- 
termined, uncompromising resolu- 
tion, which I had already remarked 
as no uncommon expression on those 
lovely features. 

My first impulse was to confront 
them at once, and take my departure; 
but I have already said I suffered 
from constitutional shyness to a 
great degree, and I was unwilling to 
face even my old friend with such 
traces of strong emotion as I knew 
must be visible on my exterior. I 
was most unwilling to play the 
eavesdropper. I felt that, as a man 
of honour, I was inexcusable in not 
instantly apprising them of my 
presence; yet some strange, inex- 
plicable fascination that I could not 
resist, seemed to force me to remain 
where I was, unnoticed and unsus- 
pected. Ere they had spoken three 
words I was in possession of the 
whole truth, that truth which a few 
minutes earlier I had been so anxious 
to ascertain. I do not attempt to 
excuse my conduct, I am aware that 
it admits of no palliation, that no 
one can be guilty of an act of espial 
and still remain a gentleman; but I 
state the fact as it occurred, and can 
only offer in extenuation the fever 
of morbid excitement into which I 
had worked myself, and my un- 
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wavering resolution to save Victor, 
in spite of his own infatuation, for 
her sake in whose behalf I did not 
hesitate thus to sacrifice even my 
honour. 

‘Anything but that, Rose, my 
adored Rose; anything but that,’ 
pleaded the Count; and his voice 
eame thick and hoarse, whilst his 
features worked convulsively with 
the violence of his feelings. ‘ Think 
of what I have been to you, think 
of all my devotion, all my self-denial. 
You cannot doubt me: it is impos- 
sible ; you cannot mistrust me now ; 
but, as you have a woman’s heart, 
ask me for anything but that.’ 

She was clasping and unclasping 
the bracelet he had placed upon her 
arm, her head drooped over the 
jewel, but she raised her soft lustrous 
eyes to his, and with a witching, 
maddening glance, of which he knew 
too well the power, murmured— 

‘ Give it me, Victor, dear Victor ! 
you have never refused me anything 
since I have known you.’ 

‘Nor would I now, were it any- 
thing that is in my power to give,’ 
he burst out hurriedly, and in aceents 
of almost childish impatience; ‘I tell 
you, that for your sake I would cast 
everything to the winds—fortune, 
friends, home, country, life itself. 
Drop by drop, you should have the 
best blood in my body, and I would 
thank you and bless you for accept- 
ing it; but this is more than all, Rose 
—this is my honour. Could you 
bear to see me a disgraced and 
branded man? could you bear to 
feel that I deserved to have my arms 
reversed and my name scouted P 
Could you care for me if it were so P 
Oh, Rose, you have never loved me 
if you ask for this !’ 

* Perhaps you are right,’ she an- 
swered, coldly, ‘ perhaps I never did. 
You have often told me I am ve 
hard-hearted—Victor,’ she added, 
after a pause, with a sudden change 
of manner, and another of those 
soft fond looks that made such wild 
work with her victim—*‘ do you think 
I would ask a man I did not care 
for to make such a sacrifice? Oh, 
Victor! you little know a woman’s 
heart—you have cruelly mistaken 
mine.’ 

The fond eyes filled with tears as 
she spoke. Victor was doomed. 
I knew it from that moment. He 
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scarcely made an effort to save him- 
self now. 

‘And you ask for this as a last 
proof of my devotion. You are not 
satisfied yet. It is not enough that 
I have given you the whole happi- 
ness of my life, you must have that 
life itself as well—nay, even that is 
too little,’ he added, with bitter 
emphasis, ‘I must offer up the un- 
stained honour of the De Rohans in 
addition to all!’ 

Another of those speaking, thrill- 
ing glances. Oh, the old, old story. 
Samson and Dalilah—Hercules and 
Omphale—Antony and Cleopatra, 
on the ruins of an empire—or plain 
Jack and Gill at the fair. Man’s 
weakness is woman’s opportunity, 
and so the world goes on. 

‘Victor,’ she said, ‘it is for my 
sake.’ 

The colour mounted in his cheek, 
and he rose to his feet like a man. 
The old look I had missed all the 
evening on his face came back once 
more, the old look that reminded 
me of shouting squadrons by the 
Danube, and a dash to the front 
with Ali Mesrour and brave Is- 
kender Bey. His blood was up, and 
his lance in rest now, stop him who 
can ! 

‘ So be it,’ he said, calmly and dis- 
tinctly, but with his teeth clenched 
and his nostril dilated, like that of 
a thorough-bred horse after a gallop. 
‘So be it! and never forget, Rose, 
in the long dark future, never forget 
that it was for your sake ; and now 
listen tome. I betray my own and 
my father’s friends, 1 complete an 
act of treachery such as is yet un- 
known in the annals of my country, 
such as her history shall curse for 
its baseness till the end of time. I 
devote to ruin and death a score of 
the noblest families, a score of the 
proudest heads in Hungary. I stain 
my father’s shield, 1 break my own 
oaths. Life, and honour, and all, I 
cast away at one throw, and Rose, 
it is for your sake!’ 

She was weeping now—weeping 
convulsively, with her face buried in 
her hands; but he heeded it not, and 
went on— 

‘ All this I am willing to do, Rose, 
because I love you; but mark the 
consequences. As surely as I de- 
liver you this list’—he drew a paper 
from his breast as he spoke—‘so 
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surely I proclaim my treachery to 
the world, so surely I give myself 
over to the authorities, so surely I 
march up to the scaffold at the head 
of that devoted band who were once 
my friends, and though they think it 
shame that their blood should soak 
the same planks as mine, though 
they turn feos me in disgust, even 
on the verge of another world, so 
surely will I die amongst them as 
boldly, as unflinchingly, as the most 
stainless patriot of them all!’ 

‘No, no,’ she sobbed out; ‘never, 
never; do you think I have no feel- 
ing? do you think I have no heart ? 
I have provided for your safety long 
ago. have got your free pardon 
in a written promise, your life and 
fortune are secure, your share in the 
discovery will never be made known. 
Victor, do you think I have not 
taken care of you ?’ 

Even then his whole countenance 
softened. This man, whose proud 
spirit she had so often trampled on, 
whose kind heart she had so often 
wounded, from whom she asked so 
much—ay, so much as his bitterest 
enemy would have shrunk from 
taking—was ready and willing to 

ive a all, and to bless the very 

and that smote him to the death. 
He spoke gently and caressingly 
now. He bent over her chair, and 
looked down at her with kind, sad 
eyes. 

‘Not so,’ he said, ‘ Rose, not so. 
I am glad you did not sacrifice me. 
I like to think you would have 
saved me if you could’ but I can- 
not accept the terms. To-morrow 
is my birthday, Rose. It is St. 
Hubert’s day, and I have a grand 
chasse here, as you know. Many 
of these devoted gentlemen will be 
at Edeldorf to-morrow. Give us at 
least that one day. In twenty-four 
hours from this time you can for- 
ward your information to Vienna ; 
after that, you and I will meet no 
more on earth. Rose, dear Rose,’ 
he murmured, as he placed the 
paper in her hand, ‘it is the last 
present I shall give you—make the 
most of it!’ 

Why did she meddle with poli- 
tics, woman as she was in her heart 
of hearts? What had she to do 
with Monsieur Stein, and Govern- 
ment intrigues, and a secret police, 
and all that complicated machinery 
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which is worked by gold alone, and 
in which the feelings count for 
nothing? State information might 
go to other quarters; fortunes be 
made on the Bourse by other 
speculators; her husband wait for 
his appointment till doomsday, and 
the attainder remain unreversed on 
the estates in the Banat as long as 
the Danube flowed downward from 
its source ;—what cared Princess 
Voeqsal? She looked up, smiling 
through her tears, like a wet rose 
in the sunshine. She took the list 
from his hand; once, twice, she 
pressed the paper to her lips, then 
tore it in a thousand fragments, 
and scattered them abroad over the 
shining floor of the conservatory, to 
mingle with the shed blossoms of 
the azalia, to be swept away with 
the decayed petals of the camellias, 
to be whirled hither and thither by 
the breeze of morning to oblivion, 
but to rise up between her and him 
who now stood somewhat aghast by 
her side, never, never more ! 

She put her hand almost timidly 
in his. ‘ Victor,’ she said, in a soft, 
low voice, ‘you have conquered. I 
am yours now in defiance of all. 
Oh, Victor, Victor, you do indeed 
love me!’ 

He looked startled, scared, almost 
as if he could not understand her ; 
he shook in every limb, whilst she 
was composed and even dignified. 

* Yes,” she said, rising from her 
chair, ‘I will trifle with you no 
longer now. I know what I do; I 
see the gulf into which I plunge. 
Misery, rain, and crime are before 
me; but I fear nothing. Victor de 
Rohan! when I leave Edeldorf, I 
leave it with you, and with you I 
remain for ever!’ 

They walked out of the conserva- 
tory side by side. I do not think 
they exchanged another word; and 
I remained stunned, motionless, 
stupified, like a man who wakes 
from some ghastly and bewildering 
dream. 

The striking of the Castle clock 
roused me to consciousness—to a 
conviction of the importance of 
time, and the necessity for imme- 
diate action. It was now midnight. 
Early to-morrow we should all be 
on the alert for the grand dattwe on 
the Waldenberg, for which prepa- 
rations had been making for several 
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days. I should scarcely have an 
opportunity of speaking in private 
to my friend, and the day after it 
might be too late. No, to-night I 
must see Victor before he slept; 
to-night I must warn him from the 
abyss into which he was about to 
fall, confess to him the dishonour- 
able act of which I had been guilty, 
sustain his anger and contempt as I 
best might, and plead her cause 
whom I must never see again. More 
than once—I will not deny it—a re- 
bellious feeling rose in my heart. 
Why are these things so? Why 
is she not mine whom I have loved 
so many dark and lonely years? 
Why must Victor, after the proof 
he has given to-night of more than 
human devotion, never be happy 
with her for whose sake he did not 
hesitate to offer up all that was far 
dearer to him than life? But I had 
long learnt the true lesson, that 
‘ Whatever is, is right’—that Pro- 
vidence sees not with our eyes, nor 
judges with our judgment; and 
that we must not presume to ques- 
tion, much less dare to repine. 

hurried through the billiard-room 
towards Victor's apartments; I had 
then to traverse the drawing-room, 
and a little snug retreat in which it 
used to be our custom to finish the 
evening with a social cigar, and to 
which, in former days, Valérie was 
sometimes to be prevailed upon to 
bring her work. Here I found 
Ropsley and Prince Vocqsal com- 
fortably established, apparently with 
no idea of going to bed yet for 
hours. They had never met till 
to-day, but seemed to suit each 
other admirably, all that was ludi- 
crous in the Prince's character and 
conversation affording a ceaseless 
fund of amusement to the Guards- 
man ; while the latter’s high prowess 
as a sportsman and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the turf rendered 
him an object of great interest and 
admiration to the enthusiastic Hun- 
garian. Ropsley, with restored 
health, and his ladye-love under the 
same roof with kim, was in the 
highest spirits, and no wonder. 

* Don’t run away, Vere,’ said he, 
catching me by the arm as I passed 
behind his chair ; ‘it’s quite early 
yet. Have a quiet weed before 
turning in.’ Adding, in an amused 
whisper, ‘he’s an immense trump, 
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this! That's his third cigar and 
his fourth tumbler of brandy and 
soda since we came here; and he’s 
telling me now how he once pinked 
a fellow in the Bois de Boulogne for 
wearing revolutionary shirt-buttons. 
In English, too, my dear fellow ; it’s 
as good as a play.’ 

Even as he spoke I heard a door 
shut in the passage, and I hurried 
away, leaving the new acquaintances 
delighted with each other's society. 

In the gallery I met Victor's 
French valet with a bundle of 
clothes over his arm, humming an 
air from a French opera. ‘Could 
I see the Count?’ ‘Alas! I was a 
few seconds too late!’ The valet 
‘was in despair—he was desolate— 
it was impossible. Monsieur had 
even now retired to the apartments 
of Madame!’ ‘I must do it to- 
morrow,’ thought I; ‘ perhaps L 
may find an opportunity when the 
chasse is over.’ And I went to bed 
with a heavy, aching heart. 


Cuarter XLIV. 
THE GIPSY’S DREAM. 


It is a calm, clear night; a 
narrow crescent moon, low down 
on the horizon, scarcely dims the 
radiance of those myriads of stars 
which gem the entire sky. It is 
such a night as would have been 
chosen by the Chaldean to read his 
destiny on the glittering page above 
his head—such a night as compels 
us perforce to think of other matters 
than what we shall eat and what we 
shall drink—as brings startlingly to 
our minds the unsolved question, 
Which is Reality—the Material of 
to-day or the Ideal of to-morrow? 
Not a cloud obscures the diamond- 
sprinkled vault above; not a tree, 
not an undulation, varies the level 
— extending far and wide below. 

im and indistinct, its monotonous 
surface presents a vague idea of 
boundless space, the vastness of 
which is enhanced by the silence 
that reigns around. Not a breath 
of air is stirring, not a sound is 
heard save the lazy plash and ripple 
of the Danube, as it steals away 
under its low swampy banks, slug- 
gish and unseen. Yet there is life 
breathing in the midst of this 
apparent solitude: human hearts 
beating, with all their hopes and 
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fears, and joys and sorrows, in this 
isolated spot. Even here beauty 
pillows her head on the broad chest 
of strength; infancy nestles to the 
refuge of a mother’s bosom; w 
labour lies prone and helpless, wi 
relaxed muscles and limp, powerless 
limbs; youth dreams of love, and 
age of youth; and sleep spreads 
her welcome mantle over the hardy 
tribe who have chosen this wild 
waste of Hungary for their lair. 

It is long past midnight; their 
fires have been out for hours; their 
tents are low and dusky, in colour 
almost like the plain on which they 
are pitched ; you might ride within 
twenty yards of it, and never know 
you were near a gipsy’s encamp- 
ment, for the Zingynie loves to 
unobserved and secret in his move- 
ments; to wander here and there, 
with no man’s leave and no man’s 
knowledge; to come and go un- 
marked and untrammelled as the 
wind that lifts the elf-locks from his 
brow. So he sleeps equally well 
under the coarse canvas of a tent or 
the roof ofa clear cold sky ; he pays 
no rent, he owns no master, and . 
believes that, of all the inhabitants 
of earth, he alone is free. 

And now a figure rises from 
amongst the low dusky tents, and 
comes out into the light of the clear 
starry sky, and looks stedfastly 
towards the east as if watching for 
the dawn, and turns a fevered cheek 
to the soft night air, as yet not fresh 
and cold enough to promise the 
pee of day. It is the figure 
of a woman past the prime of life, 
may, verging upon age, but who 
retains all the majesty and some 
remains of the beauty which distin- 
guished her in bygone days; who 
even now owns none of the decay of 
strength or infirmity of gait which 
usually accompanies the advance of 
years, but who looks, as she always 
did, born to command, and not yet 
incapable of enforcing obedience to 
her behests. It is none other than 
the Zingynie Queen who prophesied 
the future of Victor de Rohan when 
he was a laughing golden-haired 
child; whose: mind is anxious and 
ill at ease for the sake of her darli 
now, and who draws her ho 
further over her head, binds her 
erimson handkerchief tighter on her 
brows, and looks once more with 
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anxious glance towards the sky, as 
she mutters— 

‘Three hours to dawn, and then 
six more till noon; and once, girl, 
thou wast light-footed and untiring 
as the deer. Girl!’ and she laughs 
a short, bitter laugh. ‘ Well, no 
matter—girl, or woman, or aged 
crone, the heart is always the same ; 
and I will save him—save him, for 
the sake of the strong arm and the 
fair, frank face that have been 
mouldering for years in the grave !’ 

She is wandering back into the 

tnow. Vivid and real as though 

it had happened but yesterday, s 
recals a scene that took place many 
a long year ago in the streets of 
Pesth. She was a young, light- 
hearted maiden then: the acknow- 
ledged beauty of her tribe, the 
swiltest runner, the most invincible 
destrian to be found of either sex 
in the bounds of Hungary. Nota 
little proud was she of both advan- 
tages, and it was hard to say on 
which she plumed herself the most. 
In those days, as in many others of 
its unhappy history, that country 
was seething with internal faction 
and discontent; and the Zingynies, 
from their wandering habits, powers 
of endurance, and immunity from 
suspicion, were constantly chosen as 
the bearers of important despatches 
and the means of communication 
between distant conspirators, whilst 
they were themselves kept in utter 
ignorance of the valuable secrets 

with which they were entrusted. 

The gipsy maiden had come up 
to Pesth on an errand of this nature 
all the way from the Banat. Many 
a flat a weary mile it is; yet 
though she had rested but seldom 
and partaken sparingly of food, the 
girl's eye was as bright, her step as 
elastic, and her beauty as cater 
as when she first started on her 
journey. In such a town as the 
capital of Hungary she could not 
fail to attract attention and remark. 
Ere long, while she herself was 
feasting ion curiosity with innocent 
delight on the splendours of the 
shop windows and the many wonders 
of a city so interesting to this 
denizen of the wilderness, she found 
herself the centre of a gazing and 
somewhat turbulent crowd, whose 
murmurs of approbation at her 
beauty were not unmixed with jeers 
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and even threats of a more formi- 
dable description. Swabes were 
they mostly, and Croatians, who 
formed this disorderly mob; for 
your true Hungarian, of whatever 
rank, is far too much of a gentleman 
to mix himself up with a street riot 
or vulgar brawl, save upon the 
greatest provocation. There had 
been discontent brewing for days 
amongst the lowest classes; the 
price of bread had at up, and 
there was a strong feeling abroad 
against the landholders, and what 
we should term in England the 
agricultural interest generally. 

The mob soon recognised in the 
Zingynie maiden one of the messen- 
gers of their enemies. From taunts 
and foul abuse they proceeded to 
overt acts of insolence; and the 
handsome high-spirited girl found 
herself at bay, surrounded by savage 
faces, and rude, insulting tongues. 
Soon they began to hustle and mal- 
treat her, with cries of ‘ Down with 
the gipsy!!—‘* Down with the go- 
between of our tyrants !’—‘ To the 
stake with the fortune-teller !’—*‘ To 
the Danube with the witch!’ Im- 


prudently she drew her long knife 


and flashed it in the faces of the 
foremost; for an instant the curs 
ave back, but it was soon struck 
rom her hand, and any immunity 
that her youth and beauty might 
have won from her oppressors was, 
by this ill-judged action, turned 
to more determined violence and 
aggression. Already they had 
pinioned her arms, and were drag- 
ging her towards the river—already 
she had given herself up for lost, 
when a lane was seen opening in the 
crowd, and a tall powerful man 
came striding to her rescue, and as 
he elbowed and jostled his way 
through her tormentors, asked au- 
thoritatively, ‘What was the matter, 
and how in could dare thus to 
maltreat a young and beautiful girl?’ 

‘She is a witch!’ replied one 
ruflian who had hold of her by the 
wrist, ‘and we are going to put 
her in the Danube. Yow are an 
aristocrat, and you shall keep her 
company |’ 

; Shall I?’ replied the stranger, 
and in another instant the insolent 
Swabe, spitting out a mouthful of 
blood and a couple of front teeth, 
measured his length upon the pave- 
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ment. The crowd began to retire, 
but they were fierce and excited, 
and their numbers gave them con- 
fidence. A comrade of the fallen 
ruffian advanced upon the champion 
with bared knife and scowling brow. 
Another of those straight left- 
handers, delivered flush from the 
shoulder, and he lay prostrate b 
his friend. The stranger had evi- 
dently received his fighting educa- 
tion in England, and the instructions 
of science had not been thrown 
away on that magnificent frame and 
those heavy muscular limbs. It 
was indeed no other than the last 
Count de Rohan, Victor’s father, 
the associate of the Prince of Wales, 
the friend of Philip Egerton and 
Sir Harry Beverley; lastly, what 
was more to the purpose at the 
resent juncture, the pupil of the 
amous Jackson. Ere long the in- 
timidated mob ceased to interfere, 
and the nobleman, conducting the 
frightened gipsy girl with as much 
deference as though she had been 
his equal in rank and station, never 
left her till he had placed her in his 
own carriage, and forwarded her, 
with three or four stout hussars as 
her escort, half-way back on her 
homeward journey. There is a little 
bit of romance safe locked up and 
hidden away somewhere in a corner 
of every woman’s heart. What was 
the great Count de Rohan to the 
vagabond Zingynie maiden but a 
‘ bright particular star,’ from which 
she must always remain at a hope- 
less and immeasurable distance? 
Yet even now, though her hair is 
grey and her brow is wrinkled— 
though she has loved and suffered, 
and borne children and buried them, 
and wept and laughed, and hoped 
and feared, and gone the round of 
earthly joys and earthly sorrows— 
the colour mounts to her withered 
cheek, and the blood gathers warmer 
round her heart, when she thinks of 
that frank, handsome face, with its 
noble features and its fearless eyes, 
and the kindly smile with which it 
bade her farewell. Therefore has 
she always felt a thrilling interest 
in all that appertains to the Count 
de Rohan; therefore has she 
mourned him with many a secret 
tear and many a hidden pang; 
therefore has she loved andcherished 
and watched over his child as 
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though he had been her own, ex- 
hausting all her skill and all her 
superstition to prognosticate for him 
a happy future—to ward off from 
him the evil that she reads too 
surely in the stars will be his lot. 

Once she has warned him—twice 
she has warned him—will the third 
time be too late? She shudders to 
think how she has neglected him. 
To-morrow—nay, to-day (for it is 
long past midnight), is the anniver- 
sary of his birth, the festival of 
St. Hubert, and she would have 

assed it over unnoticed, would 

ave forgotten it, but for last night's 
dream. The coming morning strikes 
chill to her very marrow as she 
thinks what a strange, wild, eyrie 
dream it was. 

She dreamed that she was sitting 
by the Danube ; far, far away down 
yonder, where its broad yellow 
flood, washing the flat, fertile shores 
of Moldavia, sweeps onward to the 
Black Sea, calm, strong, and not to 
be stemmed by mortal hand, like 
the stream of Time—like the course 
of destiny. 

Strange voices whispered in her 
ears, mingled with the plash and 
ripple of the mighty river; voices 
that she could not recognise, yet of 
which she felt an uncomfortable 
consciousness that she had heard 
them before. It was early morning, 
the raw mist curled over the waters, 
and her hair—how was this P—once 
more black and glossy as the raven’s 
wing, was dank and dripping with 
dew. There was a babe, too, in her 
lap, and she folded the child tighter 
to her bosom for warmth and com- 
fort. It nestled and smiled up in 
her face, though it was none of hers ; 
no gipsy blood could be traced in 
those blue eyes and golden locks ; 
it was De Rohan’s heir: how came 
it here? She asked the question 
aloud, and the voices answered all 
at once and confusedly, with an 
indistinct and rushing sound. Then 
they were silent, and the river 
plashed on. 

She felt very lonely, and sang to 
the child for company a merry gipsy 
song. And the babe ‘mae and 
crowed, and leapt in her arms with 
delight, and glided from her hands ; 
and the waters closed over its golden 
head, and it was gone. Then the 
voices moaned and shrieked, still 
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far away, dim and indistinct; and 
the river plashed sullenly on. 

But the child rose from the waves, 
and looked back and smiled, and 
shook the drops from its golden 
hair, and struck out fearlessly down 
the stream. It had changed, too, 
and the blue eyes and the clustering 
curls belonged to a strong, well- 
grown young man. Still shewatched 
the form eagerly as it swam, for 
something reminded her of one she 
used to think the type of manhood 
years and years ago. The voices 
warned her now to rise and hasten, 
but the river plashed on sullenly as 
before. 

She must run to yonder point, 
marked as it is by a white wooden 
cross. Far beyond it the stream 
whirls and seethes in a deep eddy- 
ing pool, and she must guide the 
swimmer to the cross, and help him 
to land there, or he will be lost— 
De Rohan’s child will be drowned 
in her sight. How does she know 
it is called St. Hubert’s Cross? 
Did the voices tell her? They are 
whispering still, but fainter and 
farther off. And the river plashes 
on sullenly, but with a murmur of 
fierce impatience now. 

She waves frantically to the 
swimmer, and would fain shout to 
him aloud, but she cannot speak ; 
her shaw] is wound so tight round 
her bosom that it stops her voice, 
and her fingers struggle in vain 
amongst the knots. hy will he 
not turn his head towards her?— 
why does he dash so eagerly on? 
proud of his strength, proud of his 
mastery over the flood—his father’s 
own son. Ah! he hears it too. 
Far away, past the cross and the 
whhigods, ive yonder on that 
sunny patch of sand, sits a mermaid, 
combing her long bright locks with 
a _ comb. She sings a sweet, 
wild, unearthly melody—it would 
woo a saint to perdition! Hark 
how it mingles with the rushing 
voices and the plash of the angry 
river ! 

The sand is deep and quick along 
the water's edge ; she sinks in it up 
to the ankles, weights seem to clog 
her limbs, and hands she cannot see 
to hold her back; breathless she 
struggles on to reach the cross, for 
there is a bend in the river there, 
and he will surely see her, and turn 
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from the souk of the mermaid, and 
she will d im ashore and rescue 
him from hig fate. The voices are 
close in her ears now, and the river 
plashing at her very feet. 

So she reaches the cross at last, 
and with frantic gestures, for she is 
still speechless, waves him to the 
shore. But the mermaid beckons 
him wildly on, and the stream, seiz- 
ing him like a prey, whirls him 
downwards eddying past the cross, 
and it is too late now. See! 
he turns his head at last, but to 
show the pale, rigid features of a 
corpse. 

he voices come rushing like a 
hurricane in her ears; the plash of 
the river rises to a mighty roar. 
Wildly the mermaid tosses her white 
arms above her head, and laughs, 
and shrieks, and laughs again, in 

hastly triumph. The dreamer has 
ound her voice now, and in a frenzy 
of despair and horror she screams 
aloud. 

With that scream she woke, and 
left her tent for the cool night air, 
and counted the hours till noon; 
and so, with no more preparation, 
she betook herself to her journey, 
goaded with the thought that there 
might be time even yet. 

t is sunrise now; a thousand 
gladsome tokens of life and happi- 
ness wake with the morning light. 
The dew sparkles on herb and 
autumn flower; the lark rises into 
the bright, pure heaven; herds of 
oxen file slowly across the plain. 
Hope is ever strong in the morning ; 
onal the gipsy’s step is more elastic, 
her brow grows clearer and her eye 
brighter as she calculates the dis- 
tance she has already traversed, and 
the miles that yet lie between her 
and the woods and towers of Edel- 
dorf. 
alread 


A third of the journey is 
accomplished; in another 
hour the summit of the Waldenberg 
ought to be visible, peering above 


the plain. She has often trod the 
same path before, but never in such 
haste as now. 

A tall Hungarian peasant meets 
her, and recognising her at once for 
a gre , doffs his hat, and bids her 
‘Good morrow, mother!’ and craves 
a blessing from the Zingynie, for 
though he has no silver, he has a 
paper florin or two in his pocket, 
and he would fain have his fortune 
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told, and so wile away an hour of 
his long, solitary day only just be- 
gun. With flashing eyes and im- 
patient gestures she bans him as she 
passes, for she cannot brook even an 
instant’s delay, and the curse springs 
with angry haste to her lips. He 
crosses himself in terror as he walks 
on, and all day he will be less com- 
fortable that he encountered a 
gipsy’s malison at sunrise. 

A village lies in her road; many 
a long mile before she reaches it, the 
white houses and tall acacias seem 
to mock her with their distinct out- 
lines and their apparent proximity, 
will it never be any nearer? but she 
arrives there at last, and although 
she is weary and footsore, she dreams 
not of an instant’s delay for refresh- 
ment or repose. Flocks of geese 
hiss and cackle at her as she passes’; 
from the last cottage in the street a 
little child runs merrily out with a 
plaything in its hand, it totters and 
falls just across her path, as she re- 
places it on its legs she kisses it, 
that dark old woman, on its bright 
young brow. It is a good omen, 
and she feels easier about her heart 
now; she walks on with renewed 
strength and elasticity —she will 
win yet. 

Another hour, the sun is high in 
the heavens, and, autumn though it 
be, the heat scorches her head 
through her crimson handkerchief 
and her thick grey hair. Ah! she 
is old now; though the spirit may 
last for ever, the limbs fail in de- 
spite of it; what if she has miscal- 
culated her strength? what if she 
cannot reach the goal after all? 
Courage! the crest of the Walden- 
berg shows high above the plain. 
Edeldorf, as she knows well, lies be- 
tween her and that rugged range of 
hills, but she quails to think from 
what a distance the waving woods of 
De Rohan’s home should be visible, 
and that they are not yet in sight. 
Her limbs are very weary, and the 
cold drops stand on her brow, for 
she is faint and sick at heart. Gal- 
lantly she struggles on. 

It is a tameless race, that ancient 
nation of which we know not the 
origin, and speculate on the destiny 
in vain. It transmits to its descen- 
dants a strain of blood which seems 
as invincible by physical fatigue as 
it is averse to moral restraint. Like 
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some wild animal, like some courser 
of pure Eastern breed, the gi psy 
gained second strength as she tSiles 
Three hours after sunrise she was 
literally fresher and stronger than 
when she met and cursed the asto- 
nished herdsman in the early morn- 
ing; and as the distance decreased 
between the traveller and her desti- 
nation, as the white towers of Edel- 
ree ‘ow Sind be and — Pa 
the daylight, and kindly 
affection gushed up in her heart, and 
lame, wearied, exhausted as she was, 
a thrill of triumph shot through her 
as she thought she might see her 
darling in time to warn him even 
now. 

At the lodge-gate she sinks ex- 
hausted on a stone. A dashing 
hussar mounting guard, as befits his 
office, scans her with an astonished 
look, and crosses himself more than 
once with a hurried, inward prayer. 
He is a bold fellow enough, and 
would face an Austrian cuirassier or 
a Russian bayonet as readily and 
fearlessly as a flask of strong Hun- 
garian wine, but he quails and 
trembles at the very thought of the 
Evil Eye. 

‘The Count! the Count!’ gasps 
out the breathless Zingynie, ‘is he 
at the castle? can 1 see Count 
Victor ?’ 

‘ All in good time, mother!’ re- 
plies he, good-naturedly; ‘the 
Count is gone shooting to the Wal- 
denberg. The carriages have but 
just driven by; did you not see 
them as you came here ?’ 

‘ And the Count, is he not riding, 
as is his custom? will he not pass 
by here as he gallops on to overtake 
them? Has my boy learnt to forget 
the saddle, and to neglect the good 
horse that his father’s son should 
love P” 

‘Not to-day, mother,’ answered 
the hussar. ‘ All the carriages are 
gone to-day, and the Count sits in 
the first with a bright, beautiful 
lady, ah, brighter even than our 
Countess, and more beautiful, with 
her red lips and her sunny hair.’ 

All hussars are connoisseurs in 
beauty. 

‘My boy, my boy,’ mutters the 
old woman; and the hussar seein 
how ill she looks, produces a flask 
of his favourite remedy, and insists 
on her partaking of its contents. It 
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brings the colour back to her cheek 
and the blood to her heart. 

‘And they are gone to the Wal- 
denberg! and I ought to reach it 
by the mountain-path before them 
even now. Qh, for one hour of m 
girlhood! one hour of the speed 
once thought se little of ! I would 
give all the rest of my days for that 
hour now. Tothe Waldenberg ?’ 

‘To the Waldenberg!’ answered 
the hussar, taking the flask (empty) 
from his lips; but even while he 
spoke she was gone. 

As she followed the path towards 
the mountain, a large raven flew out 
of the copse-wood on her left, and 
hopped along the track in front of 
her. Then the gipsy’s lips turned 
ashy-white once more, for she knew 
she was too late. 


—- 


Carter XLV. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Carriage after carriage drove from 
Edeldorf to the foot of the Walden- 
herg, and deposited its living freight 
in a picturesque gorge or cleft of 
the mountain, where the only road 
practicable for wheels and axles ter- 
minated, and whence the sportsman, 
however luxurious, must be content 
to perform the remainder of his 
journey on foot. A hearty welcome 
and a sumptuous breakfast at the 
castle had commenced the day's 
S—- ; but Madame de Rohan 

ad kept her room on the plea of in- 
disposition, and the only ladies of 
the party were the Princess and the 
Countess Valérie. Victor was in 
unusual — a strange, wild hap- 
piness lighted up his eye and spread 
a halo over his features; but he was 
absent and preoccupied at intervals, 
and his inconsequent answers and 
air of distraction more than once 
elicited marks of undisguised asto- 
nishment from his guests. The 
Princess was more subdued in man- 
ner than her wont. I watched the 
two with a painful interest, all the 
keener that my opportunity had not 
yet arrived, and that the confidence 
im my own powers which had sup- 
ported me the previous evening was 
now rapidly deserting me, as I re- 
flected on the violence of my friend’s 
fatal attachment, and the character 
of her who was his destiny. If I 
should fail in persuading him, as 
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was more than probable, what would 
be the result? What ought I to do 
next? I had assumed a fearful re- 
sponsibility, yet I determined not 
to shrink from it. Valérie was oy 
and good-humoured as usual. It 
had been arranged that the two 
ladies should accompany the sports- 
men to the trysting-place at the foot 
of the vente —_ return ~ 
the castle. e origina’ 
with Valérie, = thus enjoyed 
more of her lover's society. Nor 
did it meet with the slightest oppo- 
sition from Victor, who, contrary to 
his usual custom of riding on horse- 
back to the mountain, starting after 
all his guests were gone, then 

alloping at speed to overtake them, 

ad shown no disinclination to make 
a a in _ own core ae 
other three places being occupied by 
an Seosteleniionandon and Prince and 
Princess Voeqsal. Had he adhered 
to his usual custom, the Zingynie 
a ae him oe 
reached the lodge. English tho- 
rough-bred horses, harnessed to car- 
riages of Vienna build, none of them 
being drawn by less than four, make 
light of distance, and it seemed but 
a short drive to more than one couple 
of our party when we reached the 
spot at which our day’s sport was 
likely to commence. 

A merry, chattering, laughing 
group we were. On a level piece 
of greensward, overshadowed by a 
few gigantic fir-trees and backed by 
the bluff rise of the copse-clothed 
mountain, lounged the little band of 
gentlemen for whose amusement all 
the preparations had been made, 
whose accuracy of eye and readiness 
of finger were that day to be tested 
by the downfall of bear and wolf, 
~~ and zanemh not to meee 
such ignoble game as ges, 
wonielins ak and aan 
orsuch inferior vermin as hawk and 
buzzard, marten and wild-cat, all of 
which denizens of the wilderness 
were to be found in plenty on the 
Waldenberg. A picturesque assem- 
blage it was, consisting as it did of 
nearly a score of the noblemen 
in Hungary—men who bore the im- 
press of their stainless birth not onl 
in chivalry of bearing and fi 


courtesy of manner, but in the hand- 
some faces and stately frames that 
had come down to them direct from 
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those mailed ancestors whose boast 
it used to be that they were the ad- 
vanced guard of Germany and the 
very bulwarks of Christendom. As 
I ae ae on — happy, 
smiling faces and graceful, energetic 
pee my blood ran cold to ‘think 
how the lightest whisper of one frail 
woman might bring every one of 
those noble heads to the block; 
how, had she indeed been more or 
less than woman, a cross would even 
now be attached to every one of 
those time-honoured names on that 
fatal list which knows neither pity 
nor remorse. And when I looked 
from those unconscious men to the 
fair arbitress of their fate, with her 
little French bonnet and coquettish 
dress, with her heightened colour 
and glossy hair, I thought, if the 
history of the world were ever 
really laid bare, what a strange his- 
tory it would be, and how unworthy 
we should find had been the motives 
of some of the noblest actions, how 
paltry the agency by which some of 
the greatest convulsions on record 
had been effected. 

She was fastening Victor's pow- 
der-horn more securely to its string, 
and I remarked that her fingers 
trembled in the performance of that 
simple office. She looked wistfully 
after him, too, as he waved his hat 
to bid her adieu, and stood up in 
the carriage to watch our ascending 

rty long after she had started on 
ion homeward journey. She who was 
generally so proud, so undemonstra- 
tive, so careful not to commit her- 
self by word or deed! could it have 
been a presentiment? I felt angry 
with her then; alas! alas! my anger 
had passed away long before the sun 
went down. 

‘Help me to place the guns, 
Vere,’ said Victor, in his cheerful, 
affectionate voice, as we toiled 
together up the mountain-side, and 
reached the first pass at which it 
would be necessary to station a 
sportsman, well armed with rifle 
and smooth-bore, to be ready for 
whatever might come. ‘I can de- 
pend upon you, for I know your 
shooting; so I shall put you above 
the waterfall. Vocqsal and I will 
take the two corners just below; 
and if there is an old boar in the 
Waldenberg, he must come to one 
of us. I expect a famous day’s 
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sport, if we manage it well. I used 
to say “ Vive la guerre,” Vere— 
don’t you remember? but it’s 
** Vive la chasse” now, and has 
been for a long time with me.’ 

He looked so happy; he was so 
full of life and spirits, I could not 
help agreeing with his head forester, 
a tall, stalwart Hungarian, who fol- 
lowed him about like his shadow, 
when he muttered, ‘It does one 
good to see the Count when he gets 
on the mountain. He is like himself 
now.’ 

Meanwhile the beaters, collected 
from the neighbouring peasantry, 
and who had been all the previous 
day gradually contracting the large 
circle they had made, so as to brin 
every head of game, and indee 
every living thing, from many a 
mile round, within the range of our 
fire-arms, might be heard drawing 
nearer and nearer, their shrill voices 
and discordant shouts breaking 
wildly on the silence of the forest, 
hitherto uninterrupted, save by the 
soft whisper of the breeze or the 
soothing murmur of the distant 
waterfall. Like the hunter when 
he hears the note of a hound, and 
erects his ears, and snorts and 
trembles with excitement, I could 
see many of my fellow-sportsmen 
change colour and fidget upon their 

osts ; for well they knew that long 
bef re the beaters’ cry smites upon 
the ear, it is time to expect the 
light-bounding gambol of the deer, 
the stealthy gallop of the wolf, the 
awkward advance of the bear, or 
the blundering rush of the fierce 
wild boar himself; and as they 
were keen and experienced sports- 
men, heart and soul in the business 
of the day, their quick glances and 
eager attitudes showed that each 
was determined no inattention on 
his own part should baulk him of 
his prey. 

One by one, Victor placed them 
in their respective situations, with 
a jest and a kind word and a cordial 
smile for each. Many a hearty 
friend remarked that day how 
Count de Rohan’s voice was gayer, 
his manner even more fascinating 
than usual, his whole bearing more 
full of energy and happiness and a 
thorough enjoyment of life. 

At last he had placed them all 
but Ropsley and myself, and there 
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was no time to be lost, for the ery 
of the beaters came louder and 
louder on the breeze; and already 
a scared buzzard or two, shooting 
rapidly over our heads, showed that 
our neighbourhood was disturbed, 
and the e of every description 
must ere long be on foot. 

‘Take the Guardsman above the 
waterfall, Vere, and put him by the 
old oak-tree,’ said Victor, fanning 
his brow with his hat after his 
exertions. ‘He can command both 
the passes from there, and get 
shooting enough to remind him of 
Sebastopol. You take the glade at 
the foot of the bare rock. Keep 
well under cover. I have seen two 
boars there already this season. I 
shall stay here opposite the Prince. 
Halloa! Vocqsal, where are you?’ 

‘Here!’ replied that worthy from 
the opposite side of the torrent, 
where he had ensconced himself in 
a secure and secret nook, command- 
ing right and left an uninterrupted 
view of two long narrow vistas in 
the forest, and promising to afford 
an excellent position for the use of 
that heavy double-barrelled rifle 
which he handled with a skill and 
precision the result of many a year’s 
practice and many a triumphant 
coup. : 

Unlike the younger sportsmen, 
Prince Vocqsal’s movements were 
marked by a coolness and confidence 
which was of itself sufficient to pre- 
dicate success. He had taken off 
the resplendent wig which adorned 
his ‘imperial front’ immediately on 
the departure of the ladies, and 
transferred it to the capacious 
pockets of a magnificent green 
velvet shooting-coat, rich in gold 
embroidery a filagree buttons of 
the same precious metal. Its place 
was supplied by a black skull-cap, 
surmounted by a _wide-brimmed, 
low hat. On the branches of the 
huge old tree under which he was 
stationed he had hung his powder- 
horn, loading-rod, and shooting 
apparatus generally, in such posi- 
tions as to ensure replenishing his 
trusty rifle with the utmost rapidity ; 
and taking a hunting-knife from his 
belt, he had stuck it, like a Scottish 
Highlander, in his right boot. 
Since his famous encounter with 
the bear at this very spot, the 
Prince always liked to wear his 
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‘ best friend,’ as he called it, in that 
place. These arrangements being 
concluded to his own satisfaction, 
he took a goodly-sized hunting-flask 
from his pockets, and after a hearty 
pull at its contents, wiped his mous- 
tache, and looked about him with 
the air of a man who had made 
himself thoroughly comfortable, and 
was prepared for any emergency. 

‘ as I am, Victor,’ he shouted 
once more, ‘ established en faction- 
naire. Don’t shoot point-blank this 
way, and keep perfectly quiet after 
you hear the action has commenced.’ 

Victor laughingly promised com- 
pliance, and Ropsley and I betook 
ourselves, with all the haste we 
could make, to our respective posts. 

It was a steep, though not a long 
climb, and we had little breath to 
spare for conversation. Yet it 
seemed that something more than 
the exhausting nature of our exer- 
cise sealed our lips and checked our 
free interchange of thought. There 
was evidently something on Rops- 
ley’s mind; and he, too, appeared 
aware that there was a burden on 
mine. It was not till I reached the 
old oak-tree at which he was to be 
stationed, and was about to leave 
him for my own place, that he made 
the slightest remark. Then he only 
said— 

‘Vere, what’s the matter with 
De Rohan? There’s something very 
queer about him to-day ; have you 
not observed it?” 

I made some excuse about his 
keen zest for field-sports, and his 
hospitable anxiety that his guests 
should enjoy their share of the 
day’s amusement, but the weight at 
my heart belied my commonplace 
words, and when I reached the 
station assigned me I sank down 
on the turf, oppressed and crushed 
by a foreboding of some sudden and 
dreadful evil. 

Soon a shot far off at the extreme 
edge of the wood warned me that 
the sport had commenced; another 
and yet another followed in rapid 
succession. Branches began to 
rustle and dry twigs to crack as the 
larger game moved onwards to the 
centre of the fatal circle. A fine 
brown bear came shamblingclumsily 
along within twenty eal of m 


post ; I hit him in the shoulder, and, 
watching him as he went on to mark 
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if my ball had taken effect, saw him 
roll over and over down the steep 
mountain-side, at the same moment 
that the crack of Ropsley’s un- 
erring rifle reached my ear, and a 
light puff of smoke from the same 
weapon curled and clung around 
the fir-trees above his hiding-place. 
A ‘Bravo’ of encouragement sprang 
to my lips, but I checked it as it 
rose, for at that instant an enor- 
mous wild-boar emerged from the 
covert in front of me ; he was trot- 
ting along leisurely enough, and 
with an undignified and ungraceful 
movement sufficiently ludicrous, 
but his quick eye must have caught 
the gleam of my rifle ere I could 
level it, for he stopped dead short, 
turned aside with an angry grunt, 
and dashed furiously down the hill 
towards the waterfall. ‘ Boar 
forward !’ shouted I, preparing to 
follow the animal, but in a few 
moments a shot rang sharply 
through the woodlands, succeeded 
almost instantaneously by another, 
and then a scream—a long, full, 
wild, ear-piercing scream! And 
then the ghastly, awful silence that 
seems to tell so much. I knew it 
all along before I reached him, 
and yet of those few minutes I 
have no distinct recollection. There 
was a group of tall figures looking 
down; a confused mass of rifles, 
powder-horns, and shooting-gear ; 
a hunting-flask lying white and 
glittering on the green turf; and an 
old woman with a bright crimson 
handkerchief kneeling over some- 
thing on the ground. Every one 
made way for me to pass, they 
seemed to treat me with a strange 
awe-stricken respect—perhaps they 
knew I was his friend, his oldest 
friend—and there he lay, the brave, 
the bright, the beautiful, stretched 
at his length, stone dead on the 
cold earth, shot through the heart 
—by whom? by Prince Voeqsal. 

I might have known there was 
no hope. I had heard such screams 
before cleaving the roar of battle— 
death shrieks, that are only forced 
from man when the leaden mes- 
senger has reached the very well- 
spring of his life. I need not have 
taken the cold clammy hand in 
mine, and opened his dress, and 
looked with my own eyes upon the 
blue livid mark. It was all over; 

YY 
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there was no more hope for him 
than for the dead who have lain a 
hundred years in the grave. This 
morning - was Count de Rohan ; 
Victor de Rohan my dear old 
friend. I thought of him a merry 
blue-eyed child, and then I wept; 
and my head got better, and so I 
vane by degrees what had hap- 
ned. 

The boar had dashed down 
at speed toward the waterfall. He 
had crossed the range of Count de 
Rohan’s rifle, but the Count—and on 
this fact his forester laid great 
stress—the Count had missed his 
aim, and the animal almost instan- 
taneously turned towards Prince 
Voeqsal. The Prince’s rifle rang 
clear and true; with his usual cool 
precision he had waited until the 

uarry was far past the line of his 
fiends ambush, and had pulled the 
trigger in perfect confidence as to 
the result. He, too, had failed for 
once in the very act of skill on 
which he so prided himself. His 
ball missing the game had struck 
against the hard knot of an old tree 
beyond it, and glancing thence 
almost at right angles, had lodged 
in poor Victor's heart at the very 
moment when the exhausted Zin- 
gynie, staggering with fatigue, had 
reached his post, murmuring a 
few hoarse words of warning, and 
an entreaty to abandon the sport 
only for that day. As he turned to 
greet her, the fatal messenger 
arrived, and with a convulsive 
bound into the air, and one loud 
scream, he fell dead at her feet. 

Old Prince Voeqsal seemed 
utterly stupified. He could neither 
be prevailed upon to quit the body, 
nor did it seem possible to make 
him comprehend exactly what had 
happened, and the share which he 
had himself borne so unwittingly in 
the dreadful catastrophe. The Zin- 
gynie, on the contrary, although 
pale as death, was composed and 
almost majestic in her grief. To 
her it was the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy—the course of that destiny 
ak is not to be checked nor 
stayed. As she followed the body, 
with head erect and measured tread, 
she looked neither to right nor left, 
but her black eyes flashed with 
awful brilliance as she fastened 
the dilated orbs. on what had once 
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been Victor de Rohan, and mur- 
mured in:a low chant words which 
I now remembered, for the first 
time, to have heard many years 
before, words of which I now ao 
too well the gloomy significance. 
‘ Birth and Burial—Birth and 
Burial—Beware of St. Hubert’s 


Day !’ 

So we bore him down to Edel- 
dorf, slowly, solemnly, as we bear 
one to his last resting-place. Down 
the beautiful mountain-side, with 
its russet copsewood, and its fine 
old oaks, and its brilliant clothing 
of autumnal beauty; down the 
white sandy road between the vine- 
gardens, with their lightsome foliage 
and their clusters of blushing 
grapes, and the buxom peasant- 
women, and ruddy, happy children, 
even now. so gay and noisy, but 
hushed and horror-bound as they 
stopped to look and learn; down 
across the long level plain, where 
the flocks were feeding securely, 
and the cattle stood dreamily, and 
clouds of insects danced and 
hovered in the beams of an after- 
noon sun. Slowly, solemnly, we 
wound across the plain; slowly, 
solemnly, we reached the wide sale 
gates. A crowd of mourners 
gathering as we went, followed 
eager and silent in the rear. 
Slowly, solemnly, we filed up the 
long avenue between the acacias, 
bearing the lord of that proud 
domain, the last of the de Rohans 
to his ancestral home. 

Two ladies were walking in the 
garden as we approached the 
house : I caught sight of their white 
dresses before they had themselves 
perceived our ghastly train. They 
were Constance De Rohan, and, 
Rose, Princess Vocqsal, 

There was deep and holy mourn- 
ing, there were bitter scalding 
tears that night in the Castle of 
Edeldorf. On the morrow, when 
the sun rose there was one broken 
heart within its walls. 


Cuapter XLVI. 
Vz victis ! 


Valérie de Rohan is Mrs. Ropsley 
now; she has dropped the rank of 
Countess, and prides herself upon 
the facility with which she has 
adopted the character of an Eng- 
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lish matron. She speaks our lan- 
guage, if anything, a little less 
correctly than when I knew her 
first ; never shakes hands with any 
of her male acquaintances, and can- 
not be brought to take a vehement 
interest in Low Church bishops, 
parliamentary majorities, or the 
costly shawls and general delin- 
quencies of her pretty next-door 
neighbour, whose private history is 
no concern of yours or mine. In 
all other respects she is British 
enough to be own gy oe 
to Boadicea herself. She makes 
her husband’s breakfast punctually 
at ten; comes down in full morn- 
ing toilet, dressed for the day, bring- 
ing with her an enormous bunch of 
keys, such as we bachelors scruti- 
nize with mysterious awe, and of 
the utility of which, inasmuch as 
they are invariably forgotten and 
left on the breakfast table, we nou- 
rish vague and secret doubts; 
further, she studies Shakspeare 
and Burke (not the statesman, but 
the compiler of that national work 
which sets forth the pee 
of peers and baronets, and honour- 
able messieurs and mesdames) with 
divided ardour, and although she 
thinks London a little triste, believes 
her own house in Belgravia to be a 
perfect paradise, and loves its lord 
and hers with a pure, simple, and 
entire devotion. Mrs. Ropsley is 
very happy, and so is he. 

‘The boy is father to the man.’ 
I can trace in the late Guardsman— 
who relinquished his profession at 
the Peace—the same energy, the 
same calculating wisdom, the same 
practical good sense, that distin- 
guished his youth; but he has lost 
the selfishness which made his 
earlier character so unamiable, and 
has acquired in its stead an enlarged 
view of the duties and purposes of 
life, a mellower tone of thought, a 
deeper sense of feeling as to its 
pleasures and its pains. He has 
discovered that the way to be happy 
1s not to surround oneself with a 
rampart of worldly wisdom, not to 
cover the human breast with a 
shield of cynical defiance which 
always fails it at its need, but to 
take one’s share manfully and con- 
tentedly of the roses as of the 
thorns—no more ashamed to luxu- 
Tiate in the fragrance of the one, 
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than to wince from the sharp poinis 


of the other. He entered on life 
with one predominant idea, and that 
one perhaps the least worthy of 
all those which sanguine boyhood 
ag eg so ardently to itself; but 

e had purpose and energy, and 
though self was his idol, he wor- 
shipped with a perseverance and 
consistency worthy of a_ better 
cause. Circumstances, which have 
warped so many to evil, rescued 
him at the turning point of his 
destiny. When he met Valérie at 
Vienna, he was rapidly hardening 
into a bold, bad man, but the affee- 
tion with which she inspired him 
saved him, as such affection has 
saved many a one before, from that 
most dangerous state of all in which 
he lies who has nothing to care for, 
nothing to hope, and consequently 
nothing to fear. Oh! you who 
have it in your power to save the 
fallen, think of this. How slight 
is the cable that tows many a goodly 
vessel into port; what a mere thread 
will buoy up a drowning man; do 
not stand on the bank and wag 
your heads, and say, ‘ I told youso;’ 
stretch but a little finger, throw 
him the rope that lies to your hand ; 
nay, think it no shame to wet your 
feet and bring him gently and 
tenderly ashore, for is he not your 
brother P 

The good work that Valérie’s 
influence had begun, was perfected 
by the hardships and horrors of the 
Crimean campaign. No man could 
witness the sufferings so cheerfully 
borne, or take his share in the 
kindly offices so heartily inter- 
changed on that dreary plateau 
above Sebastopol, without expe- 
riencing an improvement in his 
moral being, and imbibing far more 
correct notions than he had enter- 
tained before as to the realities of 
life and death. No man could take 
his turn of duty day by day in the 
trenches, see friends and comrades 
one by one struck down by grape- 
shot, or withering from disease, and 
not feel that he too held life ona 
startlingly uncertain tenure; that 
if the material were indeed all-in- 
all, he had no business there; that 
the ideal has a large share even in 
this life, and will probably consti- 
tute the very essence of that which 
is to come. It is a ne to 
23 
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suppose that danger hardens the 
heart; on the contrary, it renders it 
eculiarly alive to the softer and 
Kindlier emotions. The brave are 
nearly always gentler, more sus- 
ceptible, than apparently weaker 
natures; and many a man who does 
not quail at the roar of a battery, 
who confronts an advancing column 
with a careless smile and a pleasant 
jest upon his lips, will wince like a 
child at an injury or an unkindness 
dealt him from the hand he loves. 

Ropsley, too, had many a pang 
of remorse to contend with, many 
an hour of unavailing regret, as 
he looked back to the mischief 
he had wrought by his unscru- 
pulous schemes for his own benefit 
—the misery, to which in his now 
softened nature he was_ keenly 
alive, that a thoughtless selfishness 
had brought on his oldest and 
dearest friends. Poor Victor 
married in haste, when piqued and 
angry with one who, whatever 
might be her faults, was the only 
woman on earth to him. Constance 
Beverley, driven into this alliance by 
his own false representations and 
her father’s ill-judged vehemence. 
Another old schoolfellow, whom he 
was at last beginning to value and 
esteem, attributing the wreck of all 
he hoped and cherished in the world 
to this fatal marriage; and he him- 
self ere long wishing to be connected 
by the nearest and dearest tics with 
those whose future he had been so 
instrumental in blasting, and who 
could not but look upon him as the 
prime source and origin of all their 
unhappiness. 

No wonder Ropsley was an altered 
man; no wonder Victor’s sudden 
and awful death made a still further 
impression on his awakened feelings; 
no wonder he prized the blessing he 
had won, and determined to make 
himself worthy of a lot the golden 
joys of which his youth would have 
sneered at and despised, but which 
he was grateful to find his manhood 
was vapable of appreciating as they 
deserved. 

Happiness stimulates some tem- 
pers to action, as grief goads others 
to exertion ; and Ropsley is not one 
to remain idle. Though Edeldorf 
has passed away from the name of 
De Bohan for evermore, he has ob- 
tained a large fortune with his wife ; 
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but affluence and comfort alone will 
not fill up the measure of such a 
man’s existence, and his energetic 
character will be sure to find some 
outlet for the talents and acquire- 
ments it possesses. (Politics will 
probably be his sphere; and those 
who know of what efforts a bold 
far-seeing nature is capable, when 
backed by study, reflection, above 
all, common sense; and when blessed 
with a happy home of love on which 
to rest, rf from which to gather 
daily new hope and strength, will 
not think me over-sanguine in pre- 
dicting that something more than a 
‘Hic jacet’ will in the fulness of time 
be carved on Ropsley’s tombstone ; 
that he will do something more in 
his generation than eat and drink, 
and pay his son’s debts, and make a 
will, and so lie down and die and be 
forgotten. 

It is good to be firm, strong- 
minded, and practical ; it is good to 
swim with the stream, and, without 
ever losing sight of the lJanding- 
place, to lose no advantage of the 
current, no lull of the back-water, 
no rippling eddy in one’s favour. 
It is not good to struggle blindly on 
against wind and tide, to trust all 
to a gallant heart, to neglect the 
beacon and the landmark, to go 
down at last, unconquered it may be 
in spirit, but beaten and submerged 
for all that, in fact. There is an old 
tale of chivalry which bears with it 
a deep and somewhat bitter moral : 
of a certain knight who, in the 
madness of his love, vowed to cast 
aside his armour and ride three 
courses through the mélée with no 
covering save his lady’s night-weeds. 
Helm, shield, and corslet, mail and 
plate, and stout buff jerkin, all are 
cast aside. With bared brow and 
naked breast the knight is up and 
away!—amongst those gathering 
warriors clad from head to foot in 
steel. Some noble hearts — God 
bless them !—turn aside to let him 
pass; but many a fierce blow and 
many a cruel thrust are delivered at 
the devoted champion in the throng. 
Twice, thrice he rides that fearful 
gauntlet; and ere his good horse 
stops, the white night-dress is flutter- 
ing in rags—torn and hacked and 
saturated with blood. It is a tale 
of Romance, mark that! and the 
knight recovers, to be happy. Had 
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it been Reality, his ladye might 
have wrung her hands over a clay- 
cold corpse in vain. Woe to him 
who sets lance in rest to ride a 
tournament with the world! Woe 
to the warm imagination, the kindly 
feelings, the generosity that scorns 
advantage, the soft and vulnerable 
heart! How it bleeds in the con- 
flict, how it suffers in the defeat! 
Yet are there some battles in which 
it is perhaps nobler to lose than to 
win. Who shall say in what victory 
consists? ‘ Discretion is the better 
pa of valour,’ quoth Prudence ; 

ut Courage, with herald-voice, still 
shouts, ‘ Fight on! brave knights, 
fight on!’ 

In the tomb of his fathers, in a 
gloomy vault, where a light is con- 
stantly kept burning, sleeps Victor 
de Rohan, my boyhood’s friend, my 
more than brother, Many a stout 
and warlike ancestor lies about him ; 
many a bold Crusader, whose marble 
efligy, with folded hands and crossed 
legs, makes silent boast that he had 
struck for the good cause in the 
Holy Land, rests there,to shout and 
strike no more. Not one amongst 
them all that had a nobler heart 
than he who joined them in the 
flower of manhood—the last of his 
long and stainless line. As the old 
white-haired sexton opens the door 
of the vault to trim and replenish 
the glimmering death-lamp, a baliny 
breeze steals in and stirs the heavy 
silver fringe on the pall of Victor's 
coflin—a balmy breeze that plays 
round the statue of the Virgin on 
the chapel roof, and sweeps across 
many a level mile of plain, and 
many a fair expanse of wood and 
water, till it reaches the fragrant 
terraces and the frowning towers of 
distant Sieben-gebirge—a balmy 
breeze that cools the brow of yon 
pale drooping lady, who turns an 
eager, wistful face towards its 
breath, For why? It blows direct 
from where he sleeps at Edeldorf, 

She is not even oa in mourning, 
yet who has mourned him as she 
has done? She might not even see 
him borne to his last home, yet who 
so willingly would lay her down by 
his side, to rest for ever with him 
in the grave P 

Alas for you, Rose, Princess 
Vocqsal !—you who must needs play 
with edged tools till they cut you 
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to the quick !—you who must needs 
rouse passions that have blighted 
ou to the core!—you who never 
new you had a heart till the eve of 
St. Hubert’s Day, and found it 
empty and broken on the morrow 
of that festival ! 

She tends that old man now with 
the patience and devotion of a saint 
—that old childish invalid in his 
garden chair, prattling of his early 
exploits, playing contentedly with 
his little pa fretful and impatient 
about his dinner. This is all thata 
paralytic stroke, acting on a con- 
stitution weakened by excess, has 
left of Prince Voegqsal. 

Nor is the wife less altered than 
her husband. Who would recognise 
in those pale sunken features, in 
that hair once so sunny, now 
streaked with whole masses of grey, 
in that languid step and listless, 
fragile form, the fresh, sparkling, 
roseate beauty of the famous Prin- 
cess Vocqsal. She has done with 
beauty now; she has done with 
love and light, and all that con- 
stitute the charm and the sunshine 
of life; but she has still a duty to 
perform. She has still an expiation 
to make; and with a force and 
determination which many a less 
erring nature might fail to imitate, 
she has set herself resolutely to the 
task. 
Save to attend to her religious 
duties, comprising many an act of 
severe and grievous penance, she 
never leaves her patient. All that 
woman’s care and woman’s tender- 
ness can provide, she lavishes on that 
querulous invalid; with woman's 
instinct of loving that which she 
protects, he is dearer to her now 
than anything on earth; but oh! 
it is a sad, sad face that she turns 
to the breeze from Edeldorf. 

Her director comes to see her 
twice a day; he is a grave, stern 
priest—an old man who has shriven 
criminals on the scaffold—who has 
accustomed himself to read the most 
harrowing secrets of the human soul. 
He should be dead to sensibility, 
and blunted to all softer emotions, 
yet he often leaves the Princess 
with tears in his grave cold eyes. 

She is a Roman Catholic ; do not 
therefore argue that her repentance 
may not avail, She has been a 
sinner—scarlet,. if you will, of the 
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deepest dye; do not therefore say 
that the door of mercy will be shut 
in her face. There are sins besides 
those of the feelings—crimes which 
spring from more polluted sources 
than the affections. The narrow 
gate is wide enough for all. If you 
are striving to reach it, walking 
hopefully along the strait path, it 
is better not to turn aside and take 
upon yourself the punishment of 
every prostrate bleeding sinner; if 
you must needs stop, why not bind 
the gaping wounds, and help the 
sufferer to resume the up-hill jour- 
ney? There are plenty of flints 
lying about, we know—heavy, sharp, 
and three-cornered—such as shall 
strike the poor cowering wretch 
to the earth, never to rise again. 
Which of us shall stoop to lift 
one of them in defiance of Divine 
mercy?’ Which of us shall dare 
to say, ‘I am qualified to east the 
first stone at her’ ? 


Cuarter XLVI. 
THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


The smoke curls up once more 
from the chimneys of Alton Grange; 
the woman in possession, she with 
the soapy arms and unkempt hair, 
who was always cleaning with no 
result, has been paid for her occu- 
pancy and sent back to her own un- 
tidy home in the adjoining village. 
The windows are fresh painted, the 
lawn fresh mown, the garden 
trimmed, and the walks rolled; nay, 
the unwonted sound of wheels is 
sometimes heard upon the gravel 
sweep in front of the house, for the 
country neighbours, a race who 
Wage unceasing war against any- 
thing mysterious, and whose thirst 
for ‘news,’ and energy in the acqui- 
sition of gossip, are as meritorious as 
they are uncalled for, have lavished 
their attentions on the solitary, and 
welcomed him back to his Seovche 
home far more warmly than he 
deserves. The estate, too, has been 
at nurse ever since he went away. 
An experienced man of business 
has taken it into his own especial 
charge, but somehow the infant has 
not attained any great increase of 
vigour under his fostering care, and 
the proprietor is ungrateful enough 
to think he could have managed it 
better for himself. Inside, the 
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house is dark and gloomy still. I 
miss poor Bold dreadfully. After 
a day of attention to those trivial 
details which the landholder dig- 
nifies with the title of ‘ business,’ 
or worse still, of vacant, drea 

hours passed in listless apathy, it 
is very lonely to return to a solitary 
dinner and a long silent evening, to 
feel that the wag of a dog’s tail 
against the floor would be company, 
and to own there is solace in the 
sympathy even of a brute’s un- 
reasoning eye. It is not good for 
man to be alone, and that is essen- 
tially a morbid state in which soli- 
tude is felt to be a comfort and a 
relief; more especially does the 
want of occupation and companion- 
ship press upon one who has been 
lentiing a life of busy every-day 
excitement such as falls to the lot 
of the politician or the soldier; and 
it has always appeared to me that 
the worst of all possible prepara- 
tions for the quiet, homely duties of 
a country gentleman, are the very 
two professions so generally chosen 
as the portals by which the heir of 
a landed estate is to enter life. It 
takes years to tame the soldier, 
and the politician seldom really 
settles down at all; but of course 
you will do what your fathers did— 
if the boy is dull, you will gird a 
sword upon his thigh ; if he is con- 
ceited, you will get him into Parlia- 
ment, and fret at the obtuse deaf- 
ness of the House. Perhaps you 
may as well be disappointed one 
way as the other; whatever you 
do with him, by the time he is-thirty 
you will wish you had done diffe- 
rently, and so will he. Action, 
however, is the only panacea for 
despondency ; work, work, is the 
remedy for lowness of spirits. 
What am I that I should sit here 
with folded hands, and repine at 
the common lot? There are none 
so humble but they can do some 
little good, and in this the poor are 
far more active than the rich. Let 
me take example by the day 
labourers at my gate. There isa 
poor family not a mile from here 
who sadly lack assistance, and whom 
for the last fortnight I have 
neglected to visit. A gleam of sun- 
shine breaks in through the mul- 
lioned window, and gilds even the 
black oak wainscoting: the clouds 
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are passing rapidly away, I will 
take my hat and walk off at once 
towards the common. Oh, the 
hypocrisy of human motives! The 
poor a tenants of Con- 
stance de Rohan ; their cottage lies 
in the direct road to Beverley 
Manor. 

It has been raining heavily, and 
the earth is completely saturated 
with moisture. The late spring, 
late even for England, is bursting 
forth almost with tropical luxu- 
riance. Dank and dripping, the 
fragrant hedges glisten in the noon- 
day beams. rimful is every 
blossom in the orchard, fit chalice 
for the wild bird or the bee. Thick 
and tufted, the wet grass sprouts 
luxuriantly in the meadow-lands 
where the cowslip hangs her scented 
head, and the buttercup, already 
dry, reflects the sunshine from its 
golden hollow. The yellow brook 
laughs merrily on beneath the foot- 
bridge, and the swallows shoot 
hither and thither high up against 
the clear blue sky. How fresh and 
tender is the early green of the 
noble elms in the foreground, and 
the distant larches on the hill. 


How sweet the breath of spring; 
how fair and loveable the smile upon 


her face. How full of hope and 
promise and life and light and joy. 
Oh, the giant capacity for happi- 
ness of the human heart. Oh, 
what a world it might be. What a 
world it is! 

The children are playing about 
before the door of the cottage on 
the common. Dirty, and noisy, 
and rosy, the little urchins stare, 
wonder-struck, at the stranger, and 
disappear tumultuously into certain 
back settlements, where there are a 
garden, and a beehive, and a pig. 
An air of increased comfort pervades 
the dwelling, and its mistress has 
lost the wan, anxious look it pained 
me so to see some ten days ago. 
With a corner of her apron she 
dusts a chair for me to sit down, 
and prepares herself for a gossip, in 
which experience tells me the talk- 
ing will be all one way. ‘ Her “old 
man” is gone out to-day for the 
first time to his work. He is quite 
stout again at last, but them low 
fevers keeps a body down terrible, 
and the doctor's stuff was no good, 
and she thinks after all it’s the fine 
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weather as has brought him round; 
leastways, that and the broth 
Lady Beverley sent him from the 
Manor House; and she to come up 
herself only yesterday was a week, 
through a pour of rain, poor dear! 
for foreign parts has not agreed 
with her, and she’s not so rosy as 
she were when I knew her first, 
but a born angel all the same, and 
ever will be.’ 

Tears were in the good woman’s 
eyes, and her voice was choked. L 
stayed to hear no more. Lady 
Beverley, as she called her, was, 
then, once more at home. She had 
been here—here on this very spot, 
but one short week ago. could 
have knelt down and kissed the 
very ground she had trodden. IL 
longed if it was only to see her 
footprints. I, who had _ schooled 
myself to such a pitch of stoicism 
and apathy, who had stifled and 
rooted out.and cut down the germs 
of passion till I had persuaded 
myself that they had ceased to 
exist, and that my heart had become 
hard and barren as the rock ,—I, 
who had thought that when the 
time came I should meet her in 
London with a kindly greeting, as 
became an old friend, and never 
turn to look the way she went ; and 
now, because she had been here a 
week ago, because there was a pos- 
sibility of her being at the moment 
within three miles of where I stood, 
to feel the blood mounting to my 
brow, the tears starting to my eyes, 
—oh! it was scarlet shame, and yet. 
it was burning happiness too. 

The sun shone brighter, the birds 
sang more merrily now. There 
was no longer a mockery in 
the spring. The dry branch seemed 
to blossom once more—the worn 
and weary nature to imbibe fresh 
energies and renewed life. There 
was hope on this side the grave, 
hope that might be cherished with- 
out bitterness or remorse. Very 
dark had been the night, but day 
was breaking at last. Very bitter 
and tedious had been the winter, 
but spring, real spring, was bursting 
forth. i could hardly believe in 
the prospect of happiness thus 
opened to me. I trembled to think 
of what would be my destiny if I 
should lose it all again. 

In the ecstasy of joy, as in the 
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tumult of uncertainty and the 
agony of grief, there is but one 
resource for failing human strength, 
how feeble and failing none know 
so well as those whom their fellows 
deem the noblest and the strongest. 
That resource has never yet played 
man false at his need. The haughty 
brow may be compelled to stoop, 
the boasted force of will be turned 
aside, the proud spirit be broken 
and humbled to the dust, the race 
be lost to the swift and the battle 
go against the strong, but the 


victory shall be wrested, the goal 
shall be attained by the clasped 
hands and the bended knees, and 
the loving heart that through good 
and evil has trusted steadfastly to 
the end. 
* 


* * * 

I may lock the old desk now. I 
have told my tale; ‘tis but the 
every-day story of the ups and downs 
of life—the winnings and losings of 
the game we all sit down to play. 
One word more, and I have done. 

In the solitude of my chamber 
I took from its hiding-place a 
withered flower ; once it had been a 
beautiful white rose, how beautiful, 
how cherished none knew so well as 
I. Long and steadfastly I gazed 
at it, conjuring up the while a 


vision of that wild night, with its 
flying clouds and its waving fir- 
trees, and the mocking moonlight 
shining coldly on the gravel path, 
and the bitterness of that hour, the 
bitterest of all that had yet fallen 
to my lot, and so I fell asleep. And 
behold it seemed to be noon, mid- 
summer-noon ina garden of flowers, 
hot and bright and beautiful. The 
butterfly flitted in the sunshine, 
and the wood-pigeon mourned 
sweetly and sadly in the shade. 
Little children with laughing eyes 
played and rolled about upon the 
sward, and ran up, warm and eager 
to offer me posies of the choicest 
flowers. One by one I refused 
them all, for amongst the pride of 
the garden there was none to me 
like my own withered rose that I 
had cherished so long, and I turned 
away from each as it was brought 
me, and pressed her closer to my 
heart where she always lay. 

Then, even as I clasped her she 
bloomed in her beauty once more, 
fresh and pure and radiant as of 
old, steeping my very soul in fra- 
grance, a child of earth indeed, 
but wafting her sweetness up to 
heaven. 

And I awoke, and prayed that it 
might not be all a dream. 


MEMORIALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX.* 


HE various political memoirs 
relating to the second half of 

the reign of George III. which 
have been lately published, have 
singularly increased the currency 
of historic doubts, in proportion 
as they have supplied the elements 
of historic knowledge. The para- 
dox, however, admits of easy expla- 
nation. 

Of the works to which we thus 
refer, Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries 
were published in 1844; the Life 
of Lord Sidmouth, by Dean Pellew, 
in 1847; the Castlereagh Corre- 
area og by the late Lord London- 

erry, in 1848-52; the Court and 
Cabinets of George III.; and the 
Memoirs of the Regency, by the 


* Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, 
Russell, Vols. II, and IV. London: Bentley. 


Duke of Buckingham, in 1853-56 ; 
and finally, the Memorials of Mr. 
Fox, in 1853-57. The editors of 
these several classes of papers have 
obliquely aimed to qualify them- 
selves for their tasks by an assump- 
tion, invariably of the most invete- 
rate prejudice, and frequently of 
the most baseless prepossession. 
Their knowledge has been more 
often scanty and inadequate ; their 
reasoning hasty and superficial. So 
predominant has been their aim of 
exclusively deifying their respec- 
tive hero, at whatever cost to the 
reputation of contemporary states- 
men, that each successive biography 
has presented a caricature of the 
subject of the preceding memoir. 


Edited by Lord John 
1857. 
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The infection of this rivalry has 
extended from the different heroes 
to the editors themselves; and the 
reply offered by Dean Pellew to 
the aspersions of Lord Malmesbury 
on Mr, Addington, is followed in 
its turn by the ducal criticisms 
hurled by his Grace of Buckingham 
upon the devoted head of Dean 
Pellew. The confusion grows worse 
confounded ; and the critic who has 
no ties of relationship with any 
one of the departed demigods in 
dispute, enters upon a labyrinth of 
almost hopeless complication. 

Of these several memoirs, those 
of Mr. Fox by Lord John Russell 
have strangely possessed the ablest 
editor and experienced the worst 
editing. Thelaboured blunders of the 
Dean, and the flippant audacity of 
the Duke, are here replaced by an 
apparently disdainful carelessness. 
Few men had better qualifications 
than Lord John for the editing of 
Mr. Fox’s papers. He had been 
through life a casual littérateur 
versed in the traditions of party, 
and in every phasis of the character 
of Fox. His very enthusiasm for 


the “great Whig leader, if it had 


compromised his judgment, bade 
fair at least to secure his earnest- 
ness. But no one of these volumes 
bearstheslightestevidence of careful 
editing, in point either of criticism 
or of arrangement. The earlier 
volumes, referring to distinct periods 
of Mr. Fox’s life, were published 
before the correspondence of those 
very periods had been so much as 
collected. Lord John Russell, con- 
sequently, at the close of the fourth 
volume, which professes to com- 
prise the years 1803-6, is compelled 
to introduce a mass of letters re- 
lating to the events of 1782, which 
ought to have been introduced into 
the first volume, and which, when 
that volume was published, were 
still slumbering in the archives of 
Welbeck Abbey. 

_ A few illustrations will suffice to 
indicate this editorial carelessness. 
In the first place, we have letter 
after letter, with the same weari- 
some iteration of monotony, repeat- 
ing political conjectures which 
more commonly prove fallacious, 
marked neither by wisdom nor 
esprit, and abounding in obsolete 
apprehensions for Lady Holland's 
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ephomnaeel ‘fever,’ or the Duchess 
of Bedford’s still more transitory 
‘cold,’ Then, there is scarcely a 
single criticism offered upon an 
part of this correspondence. With 
the exception of a very casual foot- 
note of the baldest description, 
Lord John does not attempt to dis- 
tinguish between truth and error ; 
and in no single instance that we 
can call to mind, does he indicate 
the points on which the letters that 
he edits, extend our historic know- 
ledge. This is the pre-eminent 
function of an editor; and since it 
has been entirely ignored in these 
volumes, it is obvious that any 
perepantney might have edited 
Ir. Fox’s correspondence as suc- 
cessfully as Lord John Russell. 
Again, we have the exploded phra- 
seology, ‘ To the same,’ appended as 
the title of each letter that is 
addressed to the same correspondent 
as the preceding one: and thus we 
have sometimes to refer to a dozen 
pages in order to ascertain who the 
correspondent is. The narrative is 
concluded by a quotation of twent, 
consecutive pages from Lord Hol- 
land’s Memoirs of the Whig Party, 
which the readers of Mr. Fox’s 
correspondence are nearly certain to 
have already perused. ‘This cer- 
tainly looks like bookmaking. 

Here are two instances of the 
insertion of letters, obviously mere 
scraps, innately pointless, and ren- 
dered absolutely unintelligible for 
want of <diesial oumnand — 

To THE SAME [DuKE or BeprorD]. 
April 20th, 1806. 

Whitbread opened the business capi- 
tally yesterday. Our division to-night 
will be of the utmost importance.— 
(Vol. iv. p. 134.) 

This letter intervenes between 
one dated April 13th and another 
dated April 26th. In neither is 
there the slightest reference either 
to ‘ Whitbread’ or ‘the business.’ 
Again :— 

To THE SAME, 
Stable Yard, May 21st. 

I am very well satisfied with our 
division last night in the House of 
Lords, 97 to 40; but I am told others 
are not.—(iv. p. 140.) 

This letter, equally isolated, inter- 
venes between letters of the 13th of 
May and the 8th of June. Of what 
possible utility to the public can 








Lord John Russell it, that 
they should be informed that Mr. 
Fox entertained one opinion, and 
‘ others’ another opinion, on a ques- 
tion which is entirely withheld from 
those who have not learnt Hansard 
by heart? The careless editing of 
oore’s Memoirs wasascribed partly 
to Lord John’s apparent indifference 
to the memory of Moore, and partly 
to the ‘ pressure of public business.’ 
Neither of these charitable hypo- 
theses is available in the present 
instance. Mr. Fox was the editor's 
litical apostle, and the editor has 
en during two years relieved of 
‘the pressure of public business.’ 
What is more important and 
more striking, is the impress which 
all this correspondence affords of the 
character of Fox himself. We had 
anticipated from these volumes the 
reflection of a powerful light upon 
the intellectual, the social, and the 
moral elements of that character. 
The disappointment of this prospect 
is rendered the more striking by the 
fact that Fox was evidently an im- 
prudent letter-writer, who never 
spared his aspersions on men and 
eir motives, and must therefore be 
presumed to have written without a 
particle of reserve. Yet in hardly 
any one of these letters is there the 
slightest approach to his inner heart. 
Charles Fox thought deeply, and he 
felt more deeply still. But it is 
clear that it was no part of his 
nature to express either thought or 
feeling upon paper. His corre- 
spondence consequently presents 
but the most feeble index either of 
head or heart. Where, however, 
any additional light is thrown either 
upon his perceptions, his principles, 
or his domestic life, it commonly 
happens that his political prognosti- 
cations are disappointed, and that 
his letters display a habit of vitupe- 
rating his opponents according to 
the obstacles which they interpose 
to a realization of his ambition. 
The fine intellect and noble dis- 
position of Mr. Fox have been too 
clearly placed on record during his 
lifetime, to admit of his memory 
being compromised by such a post- 
humous record of his career and 
opinions. Yet it is certain that no 
one has so greatly depreciated his 
character as Lord John Russell has 
depreciated it by this careless edit- 
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ing. It is an idiosyncrasy in this 
correspondence, that it is no more 
than just so much after-dinner con- 
versation. The gravest aspersions 
that it contains can only be recon- 
ciled with what we have learnt of the 
writer’s real character, on the sup- 
position that his letters were written 
with the easy levity of verbal jest. 
Lord John offers no such hypothesis 
in explanation of the inconsistency 
that Fox was perfectly willing to 
co-operate in public life, whenever 
an opportunity occurred, with those 
whom he had been thus charac- 
terizing in the thoughtless letters of 
private friendship. This, too, is no 
merely charitable supposition. We 
know, as a matter of fact, that while 
Fox, in his letters to Fitzpatrick 
and Grey, rarely omitted to heap 
some fresh and scurrilous epithet on 
the character of Pitt, he stood fore- 
most at Paris in defending his rival 
from complicity in the schemes for 
the assassination of Buonaparte, with 
which the First Consul repeatedly 
charged him. This is but one of 
many examples indicative of the 
justice of such a position. Lord 
John Russell, on the other hand, 
by publishing this correspondence, 
suggests the gravest suspicions of 
the integrity of Fox; and he leaves 
them unanswered. 

It is no abstruse corollary to this 
proposition, that the Memorials and 
Correspondence of Fox possess a 
very insignificant historic value. 
No collection of political memoirs 
during these times has added so 
little to our knowledge of party 
history. Now, however, that these 
Memorials are completed, we shall 
briefly inquire into the two chief 
classes of considerations that they 
suggest,—/irst, in what degree they 
either illustrate or distort the cha- 
racter of Fox himself ?— secondly, in 
what degree they tend to increase 
or to mislead the knowledge that 
we have gained from contemporary 
memoirs ? 

In regard to the first of these 
points, we find a ‘ Postscript’ ap- 

ended to the last volume, in which 
rd John Russell sums up the car- 
dinal principles and achievements 
of Fox, with greater succinctness 
than fidelity. These are ranked 
under six heads. Let us glance at 
three of them :— 
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1. Mr. Fox held the doctrine that the 
King ought always to be guided by the 
advice of Parliament, in opposition to 
the opinion that he might rule without 
regard to party connexion, by separate 
influence, and by innate authority. Al- 
though his yiews may seem to have been 
defeated ii-£784, yet they have in the 
end prevailed, and are now the estab- 
lished practice of the constitution.— 
(Vol. iv. p. 489.) 


This is neither more nor less than 
to ascribe to Mr. Fox the introduc- 
tion of the whole machinery of Con- 
stitutional Government, and the 
enforcement of the general supre- 
macy of Parliamentary majorities. 
The assumption is utterly and mon- 
strously erroneous. So far from 
this position involving a distinctive 
theory of Mr. Fox, it is a postulate 
in which every Minister of the 
House of Hanover has acquiesced. 
The supremacy of a Parliamentary 
majority, which is here adverted to 
as the principle for which Fox con- 
tended in vain, was in reality the 
principle which was in action during 
the whole of his life, and which, 
during nearly the whole of that 
life, banished him from power. 
Fox entered Parliament in 1768. In 
1770, he was a prominent member of 
Opposition; and from that year until 
1782, he remained excluded from 
otlice—less for want of the confidence 
of the Crown than for want of the 
confidence of Parliament. So much 
for the cause of his ostracism during 
the twelve years’ Administration of 
Lord North. 

We are next told by Lord John, 
that ‘his views were defeated in 
1784. This reasoning is equally 
untenable. Lord John sinlée to 
the crisis in which, after the coali- 
tion of Fox and North (which those 
Ministers had forced upon the King) 
had been dismissed in December, 
1783, an Administration was formed 
and maintained by Pitt in opposi- 
tion to the views of a majority of 
the House of Commons. Now it 
happens that the exercise of prero- 
gative by which this temporary 
antagonism between the Govern- 
ment and the: House of Commons 
was produced, was in no way dissi- 
milar from. its exercise in subse- 
quent periods, if not even in our 
own times. Lord John Russell 
appears wholly to forget, first, why 
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the Fox-North Coalition was dis- 
solved by the King; and, secondly, 
how the subsequent antagonism 
between Pitt and the Commons 
arose. First, then, the Fox-North 
Ministry was directly committed 
to the carrying of the two India 
Bills which threatened to revolu- 
tionize the whole system of Indian 
Government. These Bills, carried 
indeed in the Commons, were 
defeated by a majority of nineteen 
in the Lords. The House of Lords 
was then of at least equal impor- 
tance with the House of Commons; 
and the defeat of the chief measure 
of the Administration brought their 
policy to a dead-lock. Whether or 
not it were true that the King had 
tampered with several of the peers, 
this result at least clearly justitied 
the dismissal of Ministers, on the 
acknowledged principles of Parlia- 
mentary government. Secondly, this 
antagonism between the Commons 
and the new Ministry was prolonged, 
simply because the new Ministry 
delayed the exercise of the prero- 
gative of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, which is still the inalienable 
right of every fresh Administration. 
But the conflict was brief; and 
before the dissolution took place, 
the hostile majority had declined 
to one. During the twenty-two 
subsequent years of Mr. Fox’s 
Opposition (1784—1806), his exclu- 
sion from power was maintained by 
an adverse majority in both Houses. 

So much, then, for the distinctive 
relation of Fox to the modern prin- 
ciples of Parliamentary government. 
Let us turn to the second character- 
istic assigned to him by Lord John 
Russell :— 


2. Mr. Fox maintained that theory 
of religious liberty which requires that 
religious faith shall not be made a qua- 
lification for office or for seats in Par- 
liament. Although he failed during his 
lifetime in emancipating either Protes- 
tant Dissenters from the fetters of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, or Roman 
Catholics from the disabling statutes 
of Charles II., yet his efforts were not 
unfruitful ; and in 1828 and 1829 both 
these kinds of disability were removed, 


There is no doubt that Fox enter- 
tained highand liberal views on these 
questions: but the policy involved 
in those views was not distinctively 
his, nor in any greater degree than 








it might be claimed by many other 
statesmen. The resignation of 
Pitt in 1801 (a consequence—which 
we shall show it to have been for 
the most part—of his inability to 
carry Catholic Emancipation), asso- 
ciated his name much more promi- 
nently with this question, than that 
of Fox. 

To the three next questions—the 
‘African Slave Trade,’ ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Reform,’ and ‘Economic 
Reform’—which Lord John ascribes 
with equal prominence to Mr. Fox, 
we have less exception to offer. We 

ass, therefore, to the sixth and last, 

is views of this Minister's forei 

olicy, The author defends Mr. 

ox’s pacific predilections in the 
following words, which merit atten- 
tion, if only that they form the 
closing paragraph of these Memoirs. 
The reader, however, will have to 
determine whether Lord John 
Russell is really speaking of Mr, 
Fox, or of himself. 


This [pacific] disposition left him in a 
small minority in the House of Commons 
at the beginning of the American war ; 
in a still smaller minority at the com- 
mencement and during the course of the 
French war. The loss of all prospect of 
power, theinvectives of vulgar politicians, 
he was content to bear ; the loss of friends 
dearly loved, and of the national con- 
fidence, honourably acquired, were sacri- 
fices more painful to his heart. But he 
never faltered and never swerved from 
his purpose. The nation, inflamed by 
animosity, lifted up by arrogance, and 
deluded by the eloquence of men in 
power, assailed him as an enemy to his 
country, because he opposed measures 
injurious to her interests, and incon- 
sistent with the great laws which regu- 
late the relations between man and man, 

In this deluge of folly and of fury, he 
sought, in a return to literary pursuits, an 
occupation and an amusement. Other 
times may see the renewal of wars as 
unjust and as imprudent as those which 
Mr. Fox opposed, but while the many 
will be carried away by the prevailing 
hurricane, those who can keep their feet 
will recur to his example, as that of a 
great man who preferred the welfare of 
his country and of mankind, to the power 
and popularity which were acquired by 
the wanton sacrifice of human life, and 
the disregard of justice, charity, and 
mercy.—(iv. p. 491.) 

Is this passage to be construed as 
a vindication simply of Mr. Fox and 
an attack upon Mr. Pitt, or is it not 
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rather to be construed as an oblique 
vindication of Lord John Russell’s 
attack upon his antagonists. 

We would not question for a 
moment that Lord John Russell 
sincerely entertains the view which 
he expresses in these forgible terms, 
of the true relation of the policy of 
Fox to that of Pitt. But we cannot 
help thinking that he has turned the 
principles of his friend into a cheval 
de bataille for the vindication of his 
own conduct at Vienna in the sum- 
mer of 1855. ‘ The nation, inflamed 
by animosity, lifted up by arrogance, 
and deluded by the eloquence of 
men in power,’ certainly caricatures 
England in 1855 more vividly than 
it describes England in almost any 
previous juncture. ‘The deluge of 
folly and fury’ which suggested to 
its victim a ‘ return to literary pur- 
suits for an occupation and an 
amusement,’ is hatdly less pertinent 
in its application to the ostracised 
minister of our own a who has 
just completed the Memorials of 
Fox, and has avowed therein his 
design of writing that statesman’s 
biography, The assertion that 
‘other times may see the renewal 
of wars as unjust,’ &c. is what, if it 
were not a contradiction in terms, 
we should call a retrospective pro- 
gnostication referring also to the 
same year. 

Turn we now from the editor to 
the author of these Letters. It is 
our-chief aim to criticise the fourth 
of these volumes, and we shall deal 
with so much only of the third as 
shall extend our inquiry from the 
commencement of this century to 
the death of Fox. In evidence of 
our conviction of the insignificant 
historic value of these letters, we 
will take, in the first instance, those 
which relate to the sudden resigna- 
tion of Pitt’s Ministry in 1801. On 
this question there are some twenty 
or thirty letters, addressed to the 
Earl of Lauderdale, to Mr. Grey 
(since Earl Grey), and to Mr. Adair 
(since Sir Robert Adair). The bur- 
den of Mr. Fox’s song throughout 
this correspondence, is, that Pitt’s 
resignation was a kind of political 
thimblerig :— 

‘ Now for politics,’ he writes to Lord 
Lauderdale—February 19th, 1801—‘I 
am very anxious to hear your opinions 
upon the great point, how far this busi- 
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ness is, or is not, on Pitt’s part, a 
juggle. . . Besides, it is a great 
gulp to swallow, to believe that Adding- 
ton himself should act without some 
understanding from Pitt.’—(iii. 325.) 

The letters following are to the 
same purport. Of this harsh con- 
struction of Pitt’s motives we say 
nothing. Seventeen years of oppo- 
sition are enough to sour any man’s 
disposition towards the rival who 
has so long maintained his exclusion 
from power. What, however, is 
indisputably worthy of notice, is the 
strange misconception under which 
Fox should have laboured as to the 
relations of parties beyond his own 
camp. This misconception is indi- 
cated in letters even so late as the 
fall of the Addington Ministry in 
1804. Lord John passes over all 
these misapprehensions of matters 
now historic, as though what Mr. 
Fox had stated were actually true. 
If Lord John had referred to Lord 
Malmesbury’s Journals, he would 
have found a direct confutation of 
these surmises. 

In turning to the fourth volume 
of these Journals, we shall find sa- 
tisfactory evidence of the disinte- 
rested policy of Pitt in this crisis. 
From Lord Malmesbury we learn 
(p. 4) that Pitt, on his resignation, 
had impressed upon Canning, then 
his most influential supporter in the 
House, the expediency of his re- 
maining a member of Addington’s 
Cabinet. Again, at p. 42, in refe- 
rence to the Duke of Portland’s 
efforts to urge Addington tb a resig- 
nation in favour of Pitt, we find the 
following entry :— 

Pitt’s visit to the Duke of Portland 
defeated that part of the plan ; and Pitt 
seems to stiffen in his determination 
not to allow that any means shall be 
taken to direct Addington’s conduct.— 
Malmesbury's Journals, iv. p. 42. 


Once more, in the autumn of 
1802, when a movement had been 
set on foot with the view of a simi- 
Jar result, Pitt declared his resolu- 
tion not to accept office, if vacated 
by Addington as the result of such 
amovement. The language of the 
Court and Cabinets of George IIL, 
and of Lord Sidmouth’s Life—which 
is here drawn from the authentic 
testimony of Addington’s letters— 
is to the same effect. The concur- 
rent evidence of these facts proves 
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the fidelity of Pitt’s original asser- 
tion that he had resigned—first, on 
the ground of the abstract policy of 
Emancipation ; secondly, on that of 
the pledges which he had given to 
his Irish supporters; thirdly, from 
the improbability that a postpone- 
ment of the question would even- 
tually conciliate the prejudices of the 
King against the principle in dis- 
ute. 

That the resignation of Pitt in 
February, 1801, took the Whigs 
wholly by surprise is not remark- 
able, when we remember that no 
man ee to have been more sur- 
prised than the great Minister him- 
self. He was suddenly ejected by 
a mad King, a sycophantic Court, 
and an intriguing Lord Chancellor, 
most satisfactorily ruined by his 
own blundering dishonesty. Lord 
Loughborough, who then held the 
Great Seal, being well aware, dur- 
ing the autumn of 1800, of the con- 
cession to the Catholics which was 
contemplated by Pitt and Dundas 
(afterwards Lord Melville), availed 
himself of his function of ‘ Keeper 
of the King’s conscience,’ to preju- 
dice George III. against this policy. 
Hoping to secure the King’s favour, 
and not dreaming that his intrigue 
would result in the fall of the 
Cabinet, he still less imagined that 
the King (who combined the 
keenest insight into character with 
the most dense understanding) 
would both detect the obliquity of 
his motives and insist upon his ex- 
clusion from the new Cabinet. ‘He 
has not left behind him,’ exclaimed 
the King, on hearing of his death, 
‘a greater knave in my whole domi- 
nions.’ 

If we collate the testimony of 
Lord Sidmouth’s Zife and that of 
Lord Malmesbury’s Journals, with 
these letters by Mr. Fox, we shall 
be forced to conclude that the insa- 
nity of George III. in 1801, which 
has been commonly represented as 
the result of the change of Ministry 
and the Catholic dispute, was in 
reality one at least of the causes of 
that change. Neither the King nor 
Pitt appears to have had any pers 
sonal communication on the point in 
dispute. The ostracism of Pitt, ac 
cording to these works and to his 
own correspondence with George 


III. (published by the Bishop of 














Exeter and the late Lord Kenyon), 
was achieved by the uneonstitutional 
means of a communication from the 
King to Addington (then Speaker), 
calling upon the latter to uade 
Pitt from his prosecution of a policy 
‘as big with danger as absurdity ;’ 
and in the event of the failure of 
his advice, to form a new Adminis- 
tration. The intervention of the 
Speaker between the King and his 

irst Minister—and finally the dis- 
missal of that Minister through the 
representative of the House of Com- 
mons—is perhaps the most uncon- 
stitutional act of the House of 
Brunswick. The King, intoxicated 
with delight at his emancipation 
from the Minister who had so long 
held him in spiritual thraldom, wrote 
letters of fulsome compliment to 
‘his own Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’ (then Addington), containing 
conclusive evidence of his insanity.* 
These letters Addington had the 
innocence or the servility to trea- 
sure up to his dying day, while he 
did not scruple (as Dean Pellew tells 
us in an artless way) to burn nearl 
the whole of his correspondence wit 
Pitt, which was less likely to tell to 
his advantage. 

Fox now transfers his invective 
from Pitt to Addington, who is no 
sooner Minister of England than he 
discovers that ‘ Addington is a fool’ 
(iii. 353). Again, in a letter to 
Grey, dated November, 1802, he 
observes, ‘the present men, to be 
sure, are dreadfully foolish: I sa 
“dreadfully,” for they are so muc 
so as quite to frighten one with the 
idea of having anything to do with 
them’ (p. 376). Yet it 1s singular to 
observe with what rare equanimity 
and presence of mind Mr. Fox en- 
countered this terror the moment 
that it assumed a practical shape. 
If we turn to the second volume of 
Lord Sidmouth’s Life (p. 37°) we 
find it to have been stated by Lord 
Sidmouth to Mr. Abbott, that ‘ Mr, 
Fox sent him a message by Tierney, 
to the effect that it was a great mis- 
representation of his sentiments to 
say that he had expressed any idea 


* See these letters in Lord Sidmouth’s Life. 
actual resignation @f Pitt. Observe one of these, dated ‘three minutes past 
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of excluding Lord Sidmouth from 
any Administration on a broad basis.’ 
To be sure, Fox has often and em- 
phatically pronounced Lord Sid- 
mouth ‘a liar.” But the statement 
is too circumstantial - a of the 
inconsistency being dispelled b 
such a hypothesis: ak wo int 
that when Fox entered the Cabinet 
in 1806, Lord Sidmouth (liar or not) 
became a member of the Adminis- 
tration. 

With the renewal of war in the 
spring of 1803, Fox’s tactics under- 
went a new change. Hitherto he 
had supported Addington. The 
fourth volume of the Memorials 
places on record the two distinct 
grounds of his dissatisfaction with 
the Ministry—the one, in the re- 
newal of the war; the other, in its 
misconduct. There was now a pro- 
_— of a junction between the 
t leaders in opposition—Fox, 
Pitt, and Lord Grenville. From this 
time no epithet was too strong, no 
motive too harsh and invidious, to 
be applied to Addington and his 
supporters. A coolness having been 
displayed by Addington towards 
Fox, he ascribes this demonstra- 
tion to a desire ‘to be shy of him, 
in order to keep in with Pitt.’ 
Sheridan continuing a supporter of 
the Ministry, Fox happens to dis- 
cover that his old colleague in oppo- 
sition is ‘a liar.’ This, in fact, is 
the discriminative epithet which is 
launched upon all his opponents. 
In March, 1804, he thus writes of 
Addington :— 

The Doctor has exceeded, if possible, 
all his former lies in what he said about 
the Russian business. It is, I own, an 
ignoble chase ; but I should have great 
pleasure in hwnting down this vile fellow. 
—(iv. p. 31.) 

This letter of the 25th to Lord 
Lauderdale, is thus followed up in a 
note to Mr. O’Brien on the 27th:— 


The Doctor outdid his usual out- 
doings in his lie the other day on the 
subject of the Russian business.—(p. 31.) 


Addington, however, the ‘ fool’ of 
1803, ‘ the liar’ and the ‘ vile fellow’ 
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They are dated prior to the 


10 A.M.’ with a string of notes of admiration in the train of the date. The letter 
itself 1s equally insane. Dean Pellew, with incredible innocence, appeals to this 


date as an evidence of the King’s value of time ! 
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of 1804, becomes, by a happy turn 
of fortune, the eligible colleague of 
1805. Thus, Fox writes, on the 7th 
of July in the latter year, to O’Brien, 
to whom the last-quoted letter had 
been addressed :— 

If the Doctor will fall in with thede 
views, J am sure I have no objection to 
coalescing with him. On the contrary, 
I should like whatever would tend most 
to show that the contest was between 
Pitt on one side, and all the men of in- 
fluence on the other.—(p. 89.) 


To all this invective, Addington 
—little conscious that he was its 
object—made unwittingly a most 
Christian return. Dean Pellew tells 
us (p. 425) that his ‘ integrity, can- 
dour, and obliging disposition soon 
placed him on the most agreeable 
footing with all his colleagues... . 
and, like the rest of mankind, he 
speedily became fascinated by Mr. 
Fox.’ Again, Lord Sidmouth writes 
to ‘ Brother Hiley,’ as his brother, 
Mr. Hiley Addington, was derisively 
called, ‘ pene knew aman of more 
apparent sincerity (than Fox)—more 
free from rancour or even severity’ 
(p. 434). These remarks are an 
amusing commentary on the letters 
of Mr. Fox. 

Pitt fares no better than Addington. 
In December, 1803, Fox appears to 
have entertained some suspicion of 
Pitt’s intentions, and to have appre- 
hended that his co-operation with 
him for the expulsion of Addington 
did not involve their coalition in 
a new Government. Accordingly 
Fox discovers, in a letter to Fitz- 
patrick (iii. 440), that Pitt ‘is a 
mean rascal, after all; and you, who 
sometimes supposed him to be high- 
minded, were quite wrong.’ In 
March, 1804, this apprehension, as 
we know, had gained additional 
ground ; and Fox, estimating cha- 
racter by his customary extrinsic 
standard, discovers that ‘ Pitt is a 
mean, low-minded dog’ (p. 455). 
Yet only a month ean when 
Addington actually did resign, Fox 
was anxious enough to join the 
Administration of the ‘mean, low- 
minded dog ;’ and he bitterly com- 
plained of his ostracism by the King. 

So much for the value of all this 
correspondence, which is published 
by Lord John Russell as though it 
were so much undeniable and con- 
sistent gospel. These Memorials, 
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it cannot be denied, serve to illus- 
trate the individual character of 
Fox ; but they throw avery indiffe- 
rent light upon the political history 
of his time. 

On this head the Memorials 
possess a merit that we have not 
yet noticed: they exhibit a striking 
want of foresight such as was never 
previously ascribed to Fox, and a 
general delusiveness in his political 
caleulations. Lord John Russell has 
eulogized Fox as the statesman 
under whom our constitutional 
liberties were developed. Whether 
this eulogy be just or not, it is 
clear that Fox anticipated no such 
result from his labours. In 1801, 
he thus writes to Charles Grey, on 
the elevation of his father to the 
House of Peers :— 

Dear Grey,—I am very much con- 
cerned indeed to hear of your father’s 
peerage, more especially as I understand 
that it vexes you very much. It is un- 
doubtedly a provoking event; but, 
according to my notion, the constitution 
of the country is declining so rapidly 
that the House of Commons has in great 
measure ceased, and will shortly entirely 
cease, to be a place of much importance. 
The whole, if not gone, is going; and 
this consideration ought to make us less 
concerned about the particular situation, 
in regard to the public, in which we may 
be placed.—(iii, pp. 340-41.) 

This is a delusion for which it is 
impossible to account; and there is 
hardly any statement upon record 
which ascribes to any other Whig 
statesman of that day a belief in the 
rapid fall of the English Constitu- 
tion. Strange to say, Lord John 
passes over this eccentric prediction 
without a word of comment. It is 
one, moreover, which, even at that 
time, ran in the teeth of every legi- 
timate presumption to the contrary. 
The power of the Crown had visibly 
declined since the year 1780. The 
King found himself unable to main- 
tain in office the Ministers of his 
choice with the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, as he had main- 
tained them during the eighteenth. 
Contrast Lord North or Lord Bute 
with Hen Addington. The 
former, with no greater abilities 
than Addington, retained his posi- 
tion during twelve years, and in the 
prosecution of an unjust and a dis- 
astrous war, against Chatham and 
Shelburne in the Lords—against 
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Burke, Fox, Cavendish, and Sheri- 
dan, in the Commons. Addington, 
on the contrary, equally supported 
by the Crown, was driven from 
power within eleven months from 
the declaration of a war acknow- 
ledged to be just in principle, upon 
the ground of a mal-administration 
by far less conclusive than that of 
North. If we add to these conside- 
rations the measnreof Parliamentary 
Reform granted to Ireland in 1795, 
and the conversion of the Tory 
leader to Catholic Emancipation in 
1800, we shall be still less able to 
account for the obliquity of Fox’s 
opinions. 

The misadventure of these specu- 
lations is not merely casual. At 
p. 345 of the same volume, Fox 
observes, in a letter to Maitland, 
dated simply 1801, but intervening 
between two letters written in 
October of that year, and therefore 
presumptively of the same month :— 


I do not know why you should con- 
sider it [the peace] a mere truce—I 
hope better. The sense of humiliation 
in the Government here will be certainly 
lost in the extreme popularity of the 
measure, 

The anticipation of Mr. Fox’s 
correspondent proved more just 
than that of Mr. Fox himself. 
Here two opinions are set forth— 
the duration of the peace, and 
its popularity. If we turn to 
contemporary records, we shall 
find a contrary opinion on either 
point nearly universal. The third 
volume of the Court and Cabinets 
of George ITI. contains the most 
dismal forebodings from all the 
Grenvilles, dating from nearly the 
same period. At page 194 of this 
volume, we find Thomas Grenville 
thus expressing to his brother, Lord 
Buckingham, both his own views 
and those of Pitt himself, so shortly 
afterwards as March, 1802 :— 

When I last wrote to you, the fever 
of my mind, in dwelling upon the pic- 
ture of dismay which surrounds us all, 
had looked a little to the chance of 
working «pon the impression which 
Pitt had shown, as with respect to 
the gigantic strides of the power of 
France, &c.—Court and Cabinets of 
George III., by Duke of Buckingham, 
lil. p. 194. 

The same spirit pervades twenty 
other letters of this period. 


If we turn from this work to 
Lord Malmesbury’s Journals, we 
shall find these opinions predomi- 
nant. ‘Mr. Pitt,’ says Lord Malmes- 
bury, ‘ expressed his belief that 
though peace was now necessary, 
We should in a few years :be in 
a condition to prosecute the war 
anew.’ This implies a conviction 
that its recurrence was inevitable. 
From the last-mentioned authority, 
we find also that the popularity of 
the peace, on which Mr. Fox laid 
this stress, was an illusion. From 


May to October, 1802, Lord Malmes- 
bury tells us (Journals, vol. iv. p. 74) 
that he travelled through different 
counties in England, and found a 
general disposition to outcry against 
it 


Take, again, Fox’s anticipations of 
domestic politics on the 25th March, 
1804, within three weeks of the fall 
of the Addington Ministry :— 

As to general politics, my opinion is 
that things will remain as they are for 
some time ; though Addington’s friends 
say he means to go out as soon as the 
K. [king] is well enough to appoint a 
successor. J utterly disbelieve this.— 
(Fox, iv. 30.) 

This prediction dates upon the 
verge of Addington’s expulsion 
under the declining support of the 
House of Commons. Lord Malmes- 
bury’s Journals, on the other hand, 
breathe a confident expectation of 
Addington’s inevitable fall. 

Take, again, the crisis caused by 
the death of Pitt in January, 1806. 
Fox did not, it appears, anticipate 
the death of Pitt, even so approxi- 
mately to the event as the beginning 
of that month. Fox was not a phy- 
sician; and for this he certainly 
cannot be criticised. But the ex- 
pectation that the Pitt Ministry 
could not survive appears to have 
been so far entertained, that a 
Ministerial crisis was apprehended. 
The result which Fox anticipates 
is—a new Addington Administra- 
tion! The prediction implies that 
Fox could have entertained but an 
indifferent opinion of his own power; 
and the result was, that no other 
than a ‘ broad-bottomed Adminis- 
tration’ was held capable of en- 
countering opposition in Parliament, 
even when Pitt had been remored 
by death. 

Mr. Fox’s predictions are scarcely 
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more happy in their application to 
Continental than to home affairs. 
Thus, in September, 1804, when the 
erm of the third coalition of Great 
ritain, Russia, and Austria, against 
Napoleon, was already in existence, 
he writes to Charles Grey :— 

If Continental politics should turn 
out to be as they appear, what a new 
scene @ real union between France and 
Austria will exhibit !—and all owing to 
this foolishest of all wars !—(iv. 60.) 

The truth is, that until the first 
ge for the marriage of Napo- 
eon with Maria Louisa, after the 
Peace of Schénnbrunn in the 
autumn of 1809, the sentiments of 
the Austrian Court towards that of 
France were those of inveterate 
and very imperfectly-disguised hos- 
tility. This is pretty well acknow- 
ledged by M. Thiers himself. It is 
not unworthy of notice, that when 
this melancholy apprehension for 
the desertion of England by her 
most stanch continental ally 
was replaced by an offensive and 
defensive alliance between the 
Courts of London, Petersburg, and 
Vienna—and when, moreover, 
Austerlitz had been fought, and all 
errors consequently perceived in 
the retrospect—Mr. Fox assails the 
impolicy of the coalition, or at least 
the details of its conduct; with 
which, by the way, Mr. Canning 
conclusively showed that Mr. Pitt, 
so bent on action as to be on the 
verge of an alliance with France, 
had no concern (see Parliamentary 
Debates, 1806). If Austria were 
as Mr. Fox deemed her to be in 
September, 1804, it could hardly be 
consistent to assert the impolicy of 
a coalition which gave a favourable 
direction to that action; whether 
its detail were wise or not. 

We have thus followed the 
representation which is given of 
the character of Mr. Fox, in several 
of its points of view. Had we the 
space at command, we would also 
deal with his prominent and dis- 
tinctive character as a party man. 
The consideration is, however, of 
less importance than the historic 
points which remain for discussion. 

We avail ourselves, at this place, 
of the publication of the fourth 
volume of Fox's Memorials, to 
reply to the strange misconceptions 
of Dean Pellew on the subject of 
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the coalition of 1804, which drove 
his inglorious hero and stepfather 
from power. There is no attempt- 
ing to dispute the fact that the 
Dean of Norwich is not a competent 

erson to treat of the reign of 
Socums III. Lord Aberdeen, he 
tells us, gave him free access to the 
State Paper-office. But this state- 
ment only goes to show that where 
Lord Sidmouth’s biographer throws 
additional light on the history of 
his period, we are indebted, not to 
him, but to Lord Aberdeen. This 
is a very just inference; if it be 
only drawn from the fact that 
whenever the Dean proceeds to 
draw his own inferences, or to make 
his own statements, they are dis- 
torted and erroneous beyond all 
parallel. In fact, he ought to have 

erceived that, unless he could era- 

icate his ludicrous prepossessions 
in favour of his relative, he was not 
a fit author of his biography. 

It will be observed that Dean 
Pellew, with the narrow prejudices 
of a partisan, regards Addington 
as rightfully installed in perpetual 
‘pages and any effort to dislodge 
nim as a merely factious combina- 
tion. He quotes a letter of Erskine 
on this coalition, ‘in which,’ says 
the Dean, ‘much to his credit, 
he was not a participator.’—(Sid- 
mouth, ii. 257.) This is neither 
more nor less than to brand the 
character, as well as to distort the 
motives of nearly every statesman 
in either House. Such observations 
as these, entirely misapprehending 
the object of the Opposition, are 
continually repeated. 

Now the fourth volume of Fox’s 
Memorials very clearly sets forth 
the nature of this co-operation of all 
parties against Addington, early in 
1804. Nothing can be clearer than 
that it proceeded simply on a com- 
mon-sense view of the utter inca- 
pacity of the Administration. The 
evidence, negative in some sense, 
rests in the fact that the letters of 
Fox and his friends breathe, almost 
to the last day of the existence of 
Addington’s Ministry, a total igno- 
rance of the intentions either of 
Pitt or the Grenvilles. There was 
undoubtedly a common instinct in 
favour of combining the greatest 
possible ability in opposition to the 
greatest external danger, after the 
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experience of a sectional and sense- 
less Cabinet. But if yd ‘ Coalition,’ 
in the proper sense of that term, had 
caletal provisions would undoubt- 
edly have been made for a disposi- 
tion of offices—or at least a general 
understanding would have been 
arrived at—between the three parties 
in opposition. 

On the 26th June, 1803, Fox thus 
writes to O’Brien :— 

You are quite right in your system of 
doing nothing. It is as wise as it is 
agreeable. I am very far from wishing 
to make any coalition at this time; but 
neither would I throw any unnecessary 
impediments in the way of any future 
one, with any persons who are capable 
of acting in real opposition. Pitt has 
shown decidedly that he is not.— (Fox, 
vol. iv. p. 9.) 

Such were Fox’s general views 
on coalitions full a month after war 
had been declared by Addington. 
Let us now pass to a letter to 
Charles Grey, dated 17th April, 
1804—within but a few days of 
Addington’s fall :— 

. .. . The event I allude to is the 
speedy discomfiture of the Doctor: our 
division last night was 107 to 128; and 
IF* Pitt plays fair, we shall run him 
very hard indeed on my motion; and in 
one or two more, probably give him his 
death-blow, unless he runs away first. — 
(Fox, iv. 41.) 

These communications dissipate 
the whole of Dean Pellew’s ridicu- 
lous story. No ‘discreditable coa- 
lition,’ founded on ambitious in- 
stincts, could have been maintained 
without a definite understanding. 
That there was no such under- 
standing, too, if reciprocal proof be 
needed, is clear from the fact that 
when the King vetoed the proposi- 
tion of Pitt, that Fox should form 
part of the new Cabinet, Pitt, with- 
out further consultation, agreed to 
form a Government without him. 
This, if the coalition described by 
the Dean had existed, Pitt could not 
have done without loss of honour. 
And that his honour had suffered 
no impeachment in this respect, is 
admitted by Fox himself, in one of 
his letters to Charles Grey. 

But Dean Pellew does not stop 
here. He asserts not only that the 
inglorious Doctor was most un- 


righteously expelled, but that his 
diministetion was the ablest of the 
age. He asserts the. indefensible 
paradox that the war preparations of 
the Addington Ministry were by far 
more able than those of the Pitt 
Ministry. 

We throw upon the Dean the 
whole burden a lanation. He 
has to explain why, when the 
King’s influence was directed to 
the support of Addington—when 
Addington had been able to main- 
tain himself in peace—when it is 
notorious that an able Ministry is 
by far more secure in war than in 
— against Parliamentary hosti- 
ity—when there had been no pre- 
vious understanding in regard to 
the expulsion of Addington from 
power—his hero should have fallen 
within a year of the resumption of 
war, except from conclusive evidence 
of the worst incapacity. We are 
told by the Dean that Mr. Pitt had 
expressed some dissatisfaction’ with 
hdllesiods Board of Admiralty. 
The Dean has a happy manner of 
softening invidious expressions: Mr. 
Pitt spoke of its ‘total imbecility.’ 
Furthermore, the Dean, who is not 
a dexterous champion, has at this 
passage of the story defended and 
even applauded the Administration 
of Lord St. Vincent, then at the 
head of the Admiralty. Ata further 
period, the Dean is so unfortunate 
as to attempt the vindication of 
Addington by making a scapegoat 
of this very Lord St. Vincent! He 
quotes Addington’s declaration that 
his Ministry had fallen through the 
unpopularity of the Admiralty. The 
obliquity of the argument is as 
striking as its inconsistency. The 
naval administration, when we were 
in daily fear of invasion—and when 
our naval superiority alone pre- 
served us from that danger—was 
the paramount question of the day ; 
and it is obviously impossible on 
such a question to dissociate the 
Premier from the responsibility of 
the departmental Minister. Pitt 
was Minister of every department— 
Addington of none. 

Dean Pellew thus proceeds :— 

All the letters which Mr. Addington 
received during this period represented 
the feebleness and inutility of the mea- 


* This word is written in capitals by Mr. Fox. 
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sures which Mr. Pitt had substituted 
for those of his predecessor (!). ‘You 
know,’ wrote Lord de Dunstanville from 
Cornwall, ‘my general good wishes for 
Pitt. My opinion of him, however, has 
been much shaken by his treatment of 
you. I am sure the events of last 
summer tmaust have convinced all impar- 
tial men that there was no foundation 
for any of the charges against the Ad- 
ministration,’ —(Sidmouth, ii, 322.) 


Which authority does Dean Pellew 
think best on this question—the 
votes of the House of Commons 
dispossessing Addington and sup- 
porting Pitt, or the weaker friends 
of the weak Addington? The fourth 
volume of Mr. Fox’s Memoirs has 
at least the credit of vindicating the 
motives of the co-operation which 
drove Addington from power. And 
it is difficult too openly to repel 
the flagrant injustice which the 
Dean of Norwich has offered to Pitt, 
Fox, Grenville, and their followers. 
The purity of Lord Grenville’s mo- 
tives—and Lord Grenville stood 
foremost in this co-operation— is 
strikingly vindicated in his letter to 
Pitt (contained in the third volume 
of the Court and Cabinets of George 
III., and reproduced in the fourth 
volume of Fox's Memoirs), rejectin 
office, when offered him on the f: 
of the Addington Cabinet. 

It is somewhat amusing to observe 
also the commentary which this 
fourth volume by Lord John Russell 
affords upon the favourite argument 
of the ean. that Lord Sidmouth 
was always the consistent favourite 
of the King. The Dean quotes with 
evident zest several silly letters of 
George III. to that Minister (dated 
at a period, too, at which the sound- 
ness of the King’s intellect has been 
much questioned), containing an 
almost fulsome eulogy of Lord Sid- 
mouth. This, indeed, is the burden 
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of the Dean’s whole story. If we 
turn, in the fourth volume of Fox’s 
Memoirs, to the letters of Sir Robert 
Adair to Mr. Fox, we shall find that 
so variable was the royal favour, 
even towards this Minister, that the 
King was wont to characterize Lord 
Sidmouth’s eccentric movements in 
no flattering language. ‘What a 
fool,’ said the King, repeatedly, 
* Addington has been !’ 

Here, then, we close our notice 
of these volumes. Lord John 
Russell by his careless editing has, 
we fear, greatly distorted the cha- 
racter of Mr. Fox; but, unlike 
the Dean of Norwich, who distorts 
history and biography with laud- 
able indifference, he i. fairly re- 
presented the history of the times, 
so far at least as his scanty criti- 
cisms afford any representation at 
all. It would be a gross injustice 
to the memory of Fox that these 
letters should be allowed to pass as 
a correct representation either of 
his character or of his opinions. His 
speeches must still be held to be 
the just index of his public views, 
of which they afford a far more 
elevated notion than his corres- 
pondence. The latter, as we think 
is certain from internal evidence, he 
never designed (as many men have 
designed for their letters) to be 
reproduced as elementary history. 
They do credit neither to his head 
nor to his heart. They do injus- 
tice to what we iment know of 
his public actions and of his pri- 
vate aspirations. Subject to this 
wide reservation, these Memoirs, 
may be read for their party gossip: 
but it will be incumbent on Lord 
John Russell to adopt a very dif- 
ferent course in his biography of 
Fox, if he design to afford the world 
a correct portraiture of that states- 
man. 

Ww. 
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ON THE USE OF PROVERBS IN GRAVE COMPOSITION. 


To names of distinction present 
themselves to us in connexion 
with the subject of proverbs—those 
of Blunt and Trench. The name of 
Dean Trench is so obviously associ- 
ated with the subject, by means of his 
ingenious and amusing little volume, 
on Proverbs and their Lessons, as 
to require no further introduction. 
Not so, perhaps, the name of Pro- 
fessor Blunt. The subjects of his 
persuasive pen were almost exclu- 
sively theological or ecclesiastical. 
His connexion with proverbs was 
not that of the littérateur who tells 
you how a tool was originally in- 
vented, but that of the artist who 
uses it. He had become by habit so 
felicitous in the use of pithy and 
proverbial expressions, as to infuse 
into his writings thereby a singular 
amount of raciness and vigour. 
Lord Chesterfield’s man of fashion 
who ‘never uses a proverb,’ would 
undoubtedly have been regarded by 
the Professor with something like 
compassionate contempt. We had 
the satisfaction of noticing Dean 
Trench’s book onits first appearance, 
and some of our readers will pro- 
bably thank us for having com- 
mended it, as we did, to every 
one desirous of acquiring a great 
deal of interesting information in 
a small compass. The book, in- 
deed, may be said to occupy in 
ordinary Titerstare the same place 
that the proverb on which it treats 
occupies in ordinary composition. 
Shortness, sense, and salt, it pos- 
sessed from the first, and it now 
possesses the fourth and only re- 
maining qualification, which is po- 
pularity. 

Every civilized nation possesses a 
vast stock of accredited proverbs, 
and any attempt to trace them sepa- 
rately to their respective sources 
would be as vain as to search for 
the title-deed of each particular 
field in an ancient inheritance, or the 
channel by which each particular 
guinea found its way into the miser’s 
hoard. Many of them are found- 
lings, which the common sense of 
the country has taken up and 
adopted. New proverbs are from 
time to time tacitly appropriated 
from the works of popular authors— 
the pithy sentences of poets, drama- 


tists, and philosophers. Shakspeare 
has cappiied us with many, and es- 

ecially from his tragedy of Hamlet. 
Gone proverbs have sprung out of 
public events, and the record of 
public events is sometimes preserved 
in the proverb, as the fly in amber. 
Of this class is the Latin saying, 
‘Aurum Tolosanum’ or ‘the gold of 
Toulouse;’ originating in the ill-for- 
tune which seemed to pursue a 
certain consul who had made free 
with the consecrated treasure at 
that city. Possibly the time may 
arrive when a saying of our own 
which has lately been in every one’s 
mouth,—‘ the right man in the right 
place,’—will be classed by some 
future Trench in the same category. 

Two negative propositions relating 
to the origin of proverbs may be 

roved, we think, with very little 
Vifheulty. The first is, that although 
they are popular sayings, they have 
not, for the most part, originatedfrom 
the populace: and the other is, that 
few have been launched into circu- 
lation by the fair sex. The first of 
these is proved by the contempt 
universally expressed in early pro- 
verbs for the villani, thereby evi- 
dently reflecting the prejudices of a 
class above them. And the latter is 
inferred from the lamentable absence 
of gallantry in almost all the pro- 
verbs of every nation in which the 
gentler sex are alluded to. We 
venture only to select one, and that 
by no means the worst, as a spe- 
cimen. ‘ Women,’ says an Italian 
proverb, ‘ know a point more than 
the devil.’ And this, too, from the 
region of the classic South. 

As we sometimes hear it said of 
clever men, that So-and-So is very 
near being a distinguished charac- 
ter, but that there is something 
wanting, and therefore he remains 
in obscurity ; so it is with clever 
maxims. A maxim may be sound 
and practical, full of obvious truth, 
and carrying with it conviction at 
once, and yet it may never attain to 
the status of a proverb. There must 
be something to help it in effecting 
a permanent lodgment in the mind. 
os may tell a wine-bibber that 
drunkenness is more destructive of 
human life than shipwreck; and 
you may advise a discontented per- 
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son to think less of the comforts 
which his neighbour possesses, and 
more of those which he possesses 
himself; but in neither case will 
your maxim go half so far, or be re- 
membered half so long, as if you 
tell your bibacious friend that ‘ more 
persons are drowned in the wine-cup 
than in the sea;’ and your fretful 
friend, that ‘many a cow stands in 
the meadow and looks wistfully at 
the common.’ Clothe your maxim 
in figurative language, and it may 
perchance attain to the dignity of 
an accredited proverb. 

But figurativeness is by no means 
all. There must be a smartness 
about it—a sort of sparkle to catch 
the eye and attract the attention. 
For this purpose rhyme and rhythm 
and alliteration are very useful. 
Take, for instance, a maxim such as 
the following— 


A proud humility is pride in a chain. 


This is sound and sensible, obviously 
true, figuratively expressed, and by 
a figure not otherwise than appro- 
priate and happy. Yet it is no pro- 
verb. It is simply a sentence ex- 
tracted from a forgotten sermon 
which has been lying in mouldiness 
since the reign of Charles I. It 
requires some of those qualifications 
to which we have just alluded, in 
order to tickle the ear and assist 
the memory. Even the Greeks and 
Romans of old, who are generally 
considered to have known nothing 
about rhymes, had their 

rabipara pabijpara, 

que nocent, docent. 

In the list of modern proverbs we 
have a vast number of such—‘ Out 
of debt out of danger ;’ ‘No cross 
#0 crown.’ 

Between cup and lip 

There's many a slip. 

Little strokes 

Fell great oaks. 

East, west, 

Home is best. 
To which may be added an ex- 
quisitely tender German proverb— 

Mutter trew 

Wird tdglich neu. 

_ There is a wondrous charm in this 
jingle, and some of the most popular 
proverbs have been indebted to it 
for their vitality. 

Very profitebie use may also be 
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made of the figure hyperbole—a cer- 
tain pleasant mode of exaggeration 
—a quasi reductio ad absurdum. 
That any crazy simpleton should 
ever have ‘ cut off his nose to vex his 
face,’ is beyond all bounds of pro- 
bability ; and yet it is by no means 
improbable that even sensible men 
may have been checked by the pro- 
verb, when about to wreak their 
temper in a deed which would hurt 
nobody so much as themselves. 

Of course, the proverbs of a nation 
will, for the most part, be corre- 
spondent to the character of the 
eople, their genius, wit, and spirit. 
‘he ancient Greek proverbs—such 
as “Ikuds xax@v,—dnAnoros ridos — 
are, like the coins of ancient Greece, 
redolent of heroic legend, mytho- 
logy, and poetry. The Roman ut- 
tered proverbs vigorous, practical, 
and business-like. We can imagine 
the elder Cato reproving some ran- 
dom purchaser of ancient bronzes, 
the wares of a contemporary Dama- 
sippus, with the solid aphorism— 
‘Quod non opus est, asse carum est.’ 
Amongst proverbs of modern na- 
tions, perhaps the most charac- 
teristic are those of the Italian 
and the Spaniard. The former are 
selfish, cynical, and suggestive of 
revenge. The latter are grave, 
thoughtful, stately, chivalrous, and 
with a dash, nevertheless, of very 
delicious humour. The proverbs of 
our own country, as we remarked 
upon a former occasion, are distin- 
guished by their homeliness, prac- 
tical tendency, and fireside prudence. 
Some of these English proverbs, we 
presume, are current in America 
as well as at home. Of the genuine 
indigenous American proverb we 
should very much like to see a few 
specimens. 

By no means the least interesting 
part of the study of proverbs is the 
attempt to trace their origin from 
local peculiarities. We have already 
remarked that Dean Trench has 
been very happy in some of his 
speculations upon this point. The 
proverb which recommends us to 
‘make hay while the sun shines,’ 
must have had its birth under a 
variable sky like that of England. 
We claim it without much hesita- 
tion for the green pastures and the 
showery skies of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. The fine old proverb, 
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‘ He who will not be ruled by the 
rudder, must be ruled by the rock,’ 
sets us down at once upon some 
rocky and wreck-strewn coast, such 
as is that of Cornwall. The expres- 
sive epithet, ‘mew-hearted,* and 
the accumulative phrase, ‘ bone and 
feather, + must have come from a 
district abounding with sea-mews 
and water-fowl. It was in such a 
district that we picked them up. 
We heard it said in another place 
with regard to wheat growing too 
fast in the winter, that it was ‘winter- 
proud;’ and a blighted ear, an 
outer husk without kernel, was 
called ‘phantom-corn. This was 
in a district famous for its wheat. 

Let us now proceed to consider 
what Dean Trench has to say on 
the use of proverbs in grave com- 
position :-— 


It has been sometimes a matter of con- 
sideration to me whether we of the clergy 
might not make larger use, though of 
course it would be only occasional, of 
proverbs in our public teaching than we 
do. Great popular preachers of time 
past, or, seeing that this phrase has now 
so questionable a sound, great preachers 
for the people, such as have found their 
way to the universal heart of their 
fellows, addressing themselves not to 
that which some men had different from 
others, but to that rather which each 
had in common with all, have been ever 
great employers of proverbs. Thus he 
who would know the riches of those in 
the German tongue, with the vigorous 
manifold employment of which they are 
capable, will find no richer mine to dig 
in than the works of Luther. And 
such employment of them would, I 
believe, with our country congregations, 
be especially valuable. Any one, who 
by after investigation has sought to dis- 
cover how much our rustic hearers carry 
away, even from the sermons to which 
they have attentively listened, will find 
that it is hardly ever the course and 
tenor of the argument, supposing the 
discourse to have contained such ; but 
if anything was uttered, as it used so 
often to be by the best puritan preachers, 
tersely, pointedly, epigrammatically, 
this will have stayed by them, while all 
beside has passed away. 


The very phrases used by some 
of the Puritan teachers to signify 
this result, are in themselves cha- 
racteristic. Baxter uses the phrases, 
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‘to get within men,’ to ‘screw truth 
into their minds.’ That Baxter 
himself was eminently successful in 
effecting this is testified by Calamy, 
who says that his sentences ‘had a 
peculiar edge. Professor Blunt 
says that the words ought to ‘ pierce 
like nails ;’ and that queries ought 
to be put in such a way ‘ that they 
may bite, as an engraver says 
of his tool. -A certain modern Non- 
conformist urges the use of such 
ohrases as will ‘strike and stick ;’ 
ut we must confess that the slimi- 
ness of this metaphor is not so 
much to our taste as the metallic 
force and sharpness of the others. 

The Professor says that there is 
no need for the shepherd, in what- 
ever wilderness his flock may feed, 
to let such ‘lean and flashy songs 
grate on his pipe,’ as are sometimes 
sounded in the ears of a village con- 
gregation. The poor man must not 
be made to feel that the scraps of 
saving knowledge doled out to him 
as his share, are merely the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table. 
Words that are to find their way 
into honest hind or yeoman’s head, 
must ‘have pith put into them. Of 
course there must be withal a kind- 
ling of sympathy. If the preacher 
does not carry their feelings along 
with him, ‘his arrows are without 
feather, and will drop short’—as 
Professor Blunt observes. This is 
a consideration of vast importance, 
but it is one with which we are not 
at present concerned. The feather- 
ing of the arrow must be left as a 
subject for discussion at some other 
time; we are now examining the 
point. 

A proverb, as we have already 
observed, is in many cases, and 
indeed in all the most striking cases, 
a sort of condensed metaphor. The 
Professor says that while the argu- 
ments are the ‘ pillars’ of the 
edifice, the metaphors are the 
‘windows.’ A metaphor, therefore, 
must be clear and obvious, one that 
presents itself in the heat of the 
moment—one of those thoughts 

that rove about, 
And loudly knock to have their passage 
out. 
It must be familiar, and easily 
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understood. At the same time it 

must by no means be vulgar. It 

must not be of that class of simili- 

tudes which Fuller, himself an 

adept in these matters, calls ‘ con- 

temptible.’ Cowper has some lines 

on this point, so pertinent that we 

shall quote them im full :— 

He that negotiates between God and 
man, 

AsGod’s ambassador, the grand concerns 

Of judgment and of mercy, should 
beware 

Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 

To court a grin, when you should win 
a soul, 

To break a jest, when pity should 
inspire 

Pathetic exhortation ; and to address 

The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 

When sent with God’s commission to 
the heart :— 

So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip, 

Or merry turn in all he ever wrote, 

And I consent you take it for your text, 

Your only text, till sides and. benches 


No! He was serious in a serious cause, 

And understood too well the weighty 
terms 

That he had taken in charge. He would 
not stoop 

To conquer those by jocular exploits 

Whom truth and soberness assailed in 
vain.* 

We quite agree with Dean Trench 
that there is need of prudence and 
discretion in the matter, and that 
anything which excites a smile 
ought to be avoided, even although 
it may fall very far short of the 
repulsiveness of that unseasonable 
jocularity of which Cowper had 
doubtless a particular instance in 
view when he penned these lines. 
Dean Trench observes that not even 
the example of Bishop Sanderson 
would tempt him to employ such a 
saying as, ‘ Over shoes, over boots ;’ 
though it expresses most pithily 
the recklessness of those who, to 
use another proverb, think they 
‘may as well be hanged for stealing 
a sheep as for a lamb. We would 
add a caution, too, against the over- 
working a metaphor. When it is 
disposed to go with us a mile, we 
would not compel it to go twain. 
Beaten gold may be more useful in 
superficial embellishment, but in 
point of weight and substance it is 
nothing. 


* Cowper's Poems ; ‘The Timepiece.’ 
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The young divine, in short, while 
he endeavours to acquire a style 
that will find its way into people’s 
heads, must nevertheless proceed 
with caution, especially at first. 
He must not run into his work 
‘ with the shell still upon his head,’ 
as Baxter said; nor yet must he 
relapse into that drowsy state of 
old, when sweet sleep was enjoyed 
‘by curate in his desk, and sweet 
by clerk below.’ Both in matter 
and in manner, however, we believe 
that pulpit elocution has been vastly 
yore since the days of Cowper. 

n regard to the numerous writ- 
ings of Professor Blunt, it will be 
necessary to state that most of them 
were produced in the country, in 

uiet villages, where he stored up, 
rom personal and active experience, 
those hints respecting the duties 
of a parish priest which he after- 
wards embodied in his leetures. As 
we read, we trace him, through 
his phrases and illustrations, to the 
various objects that would present 
themselves in his daily walk. We 
light upon some homely simile 
which takes us away from the scene 
or subject which he is describing, 
and places us by the author's side in 
his village. When showing, for 
instance, in his sketch of the Refor- 
mation in England, that the suppres- 
sion of the smaller abbeys by Henry 
VIIi. was a feeler to bring on a 
more important measure of the kind 
which was behind, he borrowed his 
simile irom the shoemaker’s stall, 
by the side of which he had been 
chatting with its occupant—it was 
‘ the bristle which made way for the 
thread.’ When he says that our 
present translation of the Bible was 
‘hammered on Wicliffe’s anvil,’ it 
is evident that he been paying 
a visit to the village blacksmith. 
We have a metaphor suggested 
among the knitters in the village 
school, when he speaks of ‘ gather- 
ing up a few dropped stitches ;’ that 
is, stating a few matters which in 
the continuousness of the narrative 
had been passed over. Speakin 
of the disasters which were statec 
to have befallen the families of 
those who became the possessors of 
the estates of suppressed religious 
houses, he quotes an adage which 
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may have dropped from the mouth 
of the village miller, namely, that 
‘ the devil’s corn all goes to bran.’ 
For the consideration of those 
persons who are for adopting the 
republican principle in church 
matters, while they keep the monar- 
chical principle in State, without 
loosening the bands of the Common- 
wealth, he suggests the question 
whether you can ‘ twist a rope dif- 
ferent ways at the two ends without 
dissolving its continuity.’ In refe- 
rence to the severing the parish 
school from the clergyman, he 
thinks it would be ‘cutting the 
sluices’ by which he is enabled to 
fertilize the parish. He quotes 
with approbation the saying of ‘a 
quaint but admirable writer’ of the 
seventeenth century (Fuller), that 
‘dissolute men, like unskilful horse- 
men, who open a gate on the wrong 
side, may, by virtue of their office, 
offer heaven for others, and shut 
themselves out.’ In speaking of the 
mere formalist in religion, he says 
that a man must not consider himself 
fit for heaven, ‘ merely because he has 
kept out of the stocks.’ 

Other of his phrases are of a more 
general character. In alluding to 
Henry's tardiness in fostering the 
new religion, as compared with the 
alacrity and energy displayed in his 
spoliation of the old, he says that 
church work in general, ‘ goes up on 
crutches and comes down post.’ He 
describes those early Reformers who 
compiled the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, as men who were com- 
pelled ‘to walk with their lives in 
their hands :’ and he speaks of cer- 
tain Liturgical amenders of the day 
as men who, with the best intentions 
in the world, set about ‘to dandle 
the kid,’ creating alarm in the minds 
of more experienced spectators lest 
they should kill him nevertheless. 
In speaking of the over-refinement 
of cruelty practised upon Cranmer 
by his persecutors at the close of his 
career, which produced an extra 
demonstration of sympathy on the 
part of the multitude, he says that 
‘they drew the bow too far, and it 
snapped in their hand ;’ adding to 
this the even more appropriate 
Latin proverb, ‘ qui nimis emungit, 
elicit sanguinem.’ From his mode of 
allusion to certain expressions and 
figures made use of in the sermons 
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of Dr. Isaac Barrow, although ac- 
knowledging all the while that they 
would startle us if heard from the 
pulpit in the present day, it is clear 
enough that he quotes them with a 
secret enjoyment and admiration of 
their pithiness. When Barrow, for 
instance, tells those who attempt to 
cure a wound in the reputation, that 
it is difficult ‘to spread the plaster 
so far as the sore hath reached’— 
when he speaks of the fox ‘who said 
that the grapes were sour, because 
he could not reach them; and that 
the hare was dry meat, because he 
could not catch it’—of the man ‘who 
would put his sickle into another's 
corn, or his oar into another's boat, 
being in no condition to wonder if his 
Jingers be rapped’—of ‘the vast 
usury which God allows us for money 
laid out in charity; a hundred to 
one being the rate he allows at pre- 
sent, and above a hundred millions 
to one the rate he will render here- 
after; so that if we be merchants 
this way, we shallbe sure to thrive.’ 
In fact, after quoting these passages, 
he so far enters into the spirit 
of them as to proceed in the same 
vein, lamenting in his own person 
that soon after Barrow’s time the 
oratory of the pulpit ‘began to go 
upon stilts,’ and that it lost much of 
its interest with the multitude until 
the field-preacher took it up, and 
began to speak to them as it were 
‘in the Hebrew tongue,’ to which 
they ‘ gave the more silence.’ Upon 
this point, however, we have said 
enough in our former pages. 

In speaking of Gibbon’s History 
of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, he observes, that 
‘ the poison was put into circulation 
without any label on the wrapper’— 
an observation the pithiness of which 
is equalled only by its truth. To 
convey, indeed, the same idea more 
concisely, and with the same force, 
would be impossible. And in many 
other cases, a single phrase or 
metaphor is so introduced as to 
suggest a whole volume of thought. 
Thus, in stating the divisions and 
abuses which prevailed in the 
Romish Church of England before 
the time of Henry VIII., he speaks 
of making a ‘ post mortem examina- 
tion,’ with a view to ascertain the 
complicated disorders which led to 
its final dissolution. After describing 
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the relaxation of morals and the 
extravagances of religious creed 
which prevailed for some time after 
the spoliation of the religious houses, 
he says that the nation was already 
‘ fly-blown,’ and that it was only 
wanted that the days should be 
fulfilled when the hornets should 
take wing and sting it to madness. 
By a single dash or two he gives 
you a delineation of character. 
Thus, Paley was a man well cal- 
culated, by the quality of his un- 
derstanding, ‘to give the times a 
wrench.’ Robert Hall’s was ‘a noble 
mind in which there was a flaw’—a 
flaw ‘extending, perhaps, further 
than met the eye.’ Luther was a 
caricaturist as well as a reasoner: 
‘when the sword was not at hand, 
he could strike with the ox-goad.’ 
Erasmus lashed the abuses of the 
Romish Church ‘with a rod of 
nettles,’ and there he stopped. He 
detected abuses, but he did not 
correct them. He was ‘for the 
excision of the pound of flesh, but 
then it must be done without shed- 
ding one drop of blood.’ The wit 
of Erasmus was sometimes more 
than he could manage, hitting reli- 
gion herself when he was aiming 
only at superstition. It sometimes 
happens that ‘whilst he shoots his 
random arrow o’er the house, he 
hits a brother.’ Sir Thomas More 
showed a conviction that there were 
abuses, but the scheme of reforming 
those abuses he ones to regard 
as visionary. e was disposed to 
‘shut his eyes when he pulled the 
trigger,’ yet ‘his piece was pretty 
clearly aimed at the Church.’ 

The Professor, on more than one 
occasion, has made good use of 
honest Izaak Walton's memorable 
instructions respecting the mode of 
showing your love in the impaling 
of a frog. The executioners to 
whom was entrusted the burning of 
the martyrs in Queen Mary’s days, 
were required, ‘in the bowels of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; to take care 
‘that the execution and punishment 
might be so moderated that the 
rigour thereof might not be too 
extreme!’ And again, in allusion to 
Gibbon’s uncandid meiosis in speak- 
ing of the treatment of Cyprian— 
that he was banished, but to a 
pleasant country ; that he was con- 
fined, but not in a prison; that he 
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was put to death, but in the least 
= ul mode of execution — the 

rofessor observes that all this is 
merely a repetition of the advice to 
the angler. Whether practically a 
disciple of honest Izaak or not, he 
was at least a reader of his book. 
We find him, when lamenting the 
decay of religious habits in the 
people, specially reminding us of 
the time when the cheerful angler, 
as he sat under the willow-tree 
watching his quill, trolled out a 
Christian catch :-— 


Here may we sing and pray 
Before death stops our breath. 


The Professor was evidently one 
who would have loved to moralize 
with Jacques, and find ‘ books in 
the running brooks.’ Thus, in tell- 
ing how the Council of Constance 
ordered the bones of Wicliffe to be 
exhumed from their resting-place 
at Lutterworth, and cast into the 
brook that flows by, he quotes a 
delightful passage of old Fuller, and 
says, that the Swift—for that is the 
name of the brook—bore them to 
the Avon, the Avon to the Severn, 
and the Severn to the Sea, to be 
dispersed to all lands; ‘ which 
things are anallegory.’ And again, 
in pointing out how the great 
wants of the community make 
themselves known and felt so soon 
as a convulsion in the nation has 
subsided, whatever that convulsion 
may have been, he reminds you 
that as, after the subsiding of the 
deluge, ‘ Ararat reared his head as 
he did at the first, and Pison re- 
turned to water the garden,’ so 
did the wants of the poor make 
themselves known after the destruc- 
tion of the monasteries, and the 
stream of supply which heretofore 
had panna from them was now 
regulated by the Government. The 
objects of nature were called upon 
by the Professor to play their part 
in association with points of duty. 
After alluding to the many errands 
of one sort or other which the 
clergyman will have to make to 
almost every dwelling in the parish, 
he tells him that after a few years 
he will be able to take a survey of 
it from the upland hamlet perhaps, 
and find that he can ‘ hang a thought 
of some labour of love’ on every 
house and hut that lies before him. 
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This is a beautiful adaptation of an 
expression of Bishop Warburton, 
and the Professor has made use of 
it on more occasions than one. He 
describes Reginald Heber as sum- 
moned from his pleasant parish in 
Shropshire—‘ where he had hung a 
thought upon every thorn’—to as- 
sume the government of the Church 
in India. 

A vast number of allusions, 
phrases, and metaphors, have come 
down into circulation, and assumed 
something like the status of pro- 
verbs, from the great treasure-house 
of Holy Scripture. In ordinary 
conversation and in connexion with 
ordinary subjects, the use of scrip- 
tural at, a is to be condemned 
én toto. But in grave composition, 
and upon religious subjects, it 
possesses, as we think, a singular 
charm. It was much practised by 
some of our earlier divines, and in 
this, as in some other more im- 
me — Professor Blunt 
ollowed their example. 

Thus, in his sketch of the Refor- 
mation, in speaking of the friars 
mendicant he says, that their prin- 
ciples, like those of modern dis- 
senters, propagated schism. They 
split among themselves, and the 
four orders tore the ‘ coat,’ which 
should be ‘without seam,’ into as 
many parts. Before the Reforma- 
tion, the churches were often pro- 
faned by being put to secular uses ; 
they were the daily rendezvous of 
such as ‘loved greetings in the 
market-place ;’ while the devotions 
of the day were suffered to ‘ drag 
on heavily,’ like Pharaoh’s chariots 
with the wheels off. In the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, though they were 
held ‘in arcubus’ of the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, the balance was 
not always the ‘balance of the 
Sanctuary.’ The Lollard, if he ran 
into extremes in his opposition to the 
— corruptions of the Church, 

ad some cause and excuse for so 
doing; he was not ‘straining at 
gnats,” but ‘at camels.’ Through 
Wicliffe’s translation, ‘the volume 
of the book ’ became in some degree 
known to the multitude, who 
would steal an hour in secret for 
drinking in those ‘ good tidings of 
great joy’ which it was forbidden 
them to give ear toin public. Thus 
was the angel come down ‘to trouble 
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the water,’ and there was wanting 
only eome providential crisis to put 
the nation into it, that it might * be 
made whole.’ When matters had 
advanced a little, there were some, 
like Erasmus, who, although they 
had promoted the Reformation in 
earlier days, thinking that a storm 
might clear the air, now hearing 
with alarm the sound as of abun- 
dance of rain, ‘girt up their mantles, 
like Ahab, and ran before it.’ In 
consequence of Henry’s spoliation, 
the chapels attached to the monas- 
teries were desecrated, and became 
‘a portion for foxes.’ The poor felt 
the loss of that never-failing hospi- 
tality which had been dispensed to 
them by these foundations, which had 
been to them indeed as God’s ravens 
in the wilderness, bringing ‘ breadand 
flesh in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening.’ The Church 
did not rouse herself till ‘ the Philis- 
tines were upon her,’ being over 
secure. Her patrimony when 
annexed to the estate of a sacri- 
legious layman, sometimes proved 
like ‘a moth fretting a garment,’ 
and secretly consumed the whole. 
Henry, in his later days, became 
inert ; conflicting parties drove him 
into ‘a place where two seas met,’ 
and constrained him to be still. 
The state of the country after the 
Reformation was especially favour- 
able for the operations of the fanatic; 
not more so the standing corn of 
the Philistines for ‘the foxes and 
the fire-brands.’ The clergy were 
insufficient to meet the evil, and 
extinguish it while it was yet ‘ done 
in the green tree ;’ and when it was 
done ‘in the dry’ there was no hope. 
Everywhere there was a change; 
‘old things are passed away, behold 
all things are become new.’ After 
the spoliation of the monasteries, 
commissioners were sent to lay vio- 
lent hands upon the chantry lands 
and the furniture of the churches 
—‘the locusts spoiling what had 
escaped from the hail.’ Those who 
set themselves to resist or to ignore 
the natural exigencies of society, 
are ‘fighting as one that beateth 
the air;’ so also is too often the 
preacher in his administration of 
general encouragements and general 
corrections. The miserable conse- 
quences of a particular sin may 
sometimes be found in the remote 
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descendants of him who committed 
it; ‘it is for Saul and his bloody 
house, because he slew the Gibeon- 
ites.’ The young minister of a 
parish is advised not to be snared 
overmuch by fervent demands upon 
him for charity sermons in neigh- 
bouring churches, lest some judicious 
hearer, while listening to the per- 
suasive accents of this roving orator, 
and thinking all the while of the 
damage his own little parish is pro- 
bably suffering, should say in 
sorrow—‘ What doest thou here, 
Elijah?’ Some people amuse them- 
selves by talking about St. Paul as 
a rector of Thessalonica, or a pre- 
bendary of Philippi, or a dean of 
Corinth ; and perhaps it would be 
equally amusing for them to go a 
little further and depict him as 
wearing quarter boots, and walking 
with an umbrella through his 
parish—unless, indeed, they would 
confine him through all ages and 
all changes of society to the use of 
sandals, and of the ‘ cloak’ which he 
‘left at Troas.’ Inregard to a pro- 
vision for the clergy, it ought to be 
such as will enable them to ‘speak 
with all boldness,’ not coming to 
‘crouch to any ove for a morsel of 
bread.’ Besides these, we have 
ingenious applications of phrases 
which have become as familiar as 
household words; some one’s heart 
is sick because he happens not to 
have ‘Naboth’s vineyard;’ the 
‘silver shrines’ are in danger, and 
there is evidently no small stir 
among the craftsmen; and the 
reacher must take care that the 
ault be not his if any among his 
hearers is in danger of the fate of 
* Eutychus.’ 

We must acknowledge that we 
are not of the number of those who 
think they see in this anything 
approaching to irreverence. It is 
the outpouring of a mind 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
and sentiment of the Bible, as well 
as with that pure and undefiled 
English phraseology of which it is 
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the best store-house that we can 
resort to, 

Nor less happy has our author 
been in his adoption of passages 
and phrases and metaphors from 
the standard authors of ancient and 
modern literature. When the first 
edition of Tindal’s translation of 
the Bible had been bought up and 
burnt by order of Bishop Gardiner, 
it was speedily followed by another, 
emended and purged from error ; 
and we are told that ‘ although one 
golden branch had been torn away, 
it was succeeded by another, not of 
the same metal, buta better.* He 
says of Edward VI. as Virgil said 
of Marcellus :— 


Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata. 


He observes that Cranmer’s tardiness 
in allowing himself to accept the pri- 
macy was no ‘ fuga ad salices.’ Cer- 
tain persons who derange society 
by their chimerical schemes of im- 
provement, are attempting to expel 
nature with a fork, sure as it is to 
recoil and recover itself.+ A young 
clergyman of more than ordinary 
attainments as a scholar, will some- 
times find his lot for life cast in a 
small secluded hamlet—‘ vervecum 
in patrid’—in the downs, perhaps ; 
and his parsonage house may be so 
mean that ‘ the most Sabine’ econo- 
mist will pronounce it scarcely fit 
for his residence. Wesley’s system 
of frequent change in the station of 
his preachers, is calculated to beget 
a restless ‘Scythian’ taste, pro- 
ductive of serious injury both to 
pastor and flock. Gibbon professes 
to have made himself master of all 
the original documents bearing 
upon his subjects; but to read 
through the writings of the Fathers 
—folio volumes of Greek and Latin, 
often obscure and difficult in style 
—‘ will take a large part out of the 
solid day,’{ and we can scarcely 
believe that he found time for it. 
Robert Hall, a man of energetic 
mind and ardent temperament, in 
his early days wrote somewhat in- 


Primo avulso non deficit alter 


Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo. 
+ Naturam expelles furc4, tamen usque recurret. 


Hor., Epist. i. x. 24. 


} Nec partem solido demere de die 


Spernit. 


Hor., Od. 1. i. 20. 
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temperately. ‘ Like Milton’s lion, 
he was a long time before he could 
struggle out of earth.’ But to 
those intemperate writings no 
further refutation is necessary than 
an appeal to Hall himself as he 
wrote in after days—an appeal from 
Hall, boiling under turbulent pas- 
sionand casting up hisscum—to Hall 
soothed by a Christian spirit; an 
appeal from Philip to Philip. 
After relating a story, as told by 
Paley to his family, of an ancestor 
who separated two pounds of black 
and white pepper which had been 
accidentally mixed, he observes 
that Paley might appropriately have 
concluded his anecdote by saying 
that this progenitor of the family 
was ‘patiens pulveris.’ We doubt 
not that Paley would have been 
proud to say it. 

In some places the Professor's 
wit is exercised in a stroke of good- 
natured satire. The Council of 
Trent issued instructions to the 
ore clergy with regard to their 
ecturing upon the Gospel for the 
day, and by way of showing how it 
might be done profitably, they took 
our Saviour’s words to his Apos- 
tles—‘ You shall find an ass’s colt 
tied; loose it.’ Here, they said, is 
an evident consignment of the 
power of loosing, that is, of absolu- 
tion, into the hands of the Apostles, 
and of their successors the clergy 
at large. ‘ By parity of reasoning,’ 
says the Professor, ‘it will follow 
that the laity are the successors of 
the ass.’ And again, when telling 
a story from the life of Dr. Adam 
Clarke, namely, that this learned 
man, when first sent to school, was 
obliged, by the laws of the institution, 
to undergo a preliminary process of 
dressing with an ointment useful in 
removinga certain nameless disorder 
of the skin—he observes that the 
poor boy was as innocent as the 
child unborn of any complaint of 
the sort intimated, unless it might 
be perhaps ‘an itching ear.’ 

n the Professor's later works 
we find an increasing number of 
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original phrases and metaphors, 
showing that he had not only im- 
bibed the spirit of those early 
divines whom he so much admired, 
but had also caught their quaintness 
of expression. Thus, in giving direc- 
tions to the young clergyman as to 
the site of his school, he recom- 
mends him to place it as near as 
may be to the parsonage house, so 
that he may easily run thither on a 
rainy day, making it ‘a bank for 
the small savings of his time.’ And 
again, in administering his alms to 
the sick, he must be prepared for 
cases in which the recipient ‘ affects 
a value for the prayers which he 
feels only for the purse.’ 

We shall cumini our observa- 
tions with two other instances of the 
successful application of proverbial 
pithiness to a sacred subject, taken 
from the writings of Robert Hall ; 
they are quoted by Professor Blunt 
himself, and with congenial spirit 
he applauds the singular appro- 
priateness of them. In _ pointing 
out the advantages of family prayer, 
Hall said that it serves ‘as an edge 
and border to preserve the web of 
life from unravelling ;’ and _ in 
analysing the purport of a profane 
oath, he says that it is ‘a sort of 
peppercorn rent to the devil, in 
acknowledgment of his right of 
superiority.’ These are the expres- 
sions that ‘get within men,’ and 
‘screw truth into their minds ;’ and 
Dean Trench has our best wishes 
that he may succeed in extracting 
from our young divines something 
like this, instead of the ‘lean and 
flashy songs,’ the empty and verbose 
declamation, which we are some- 
times condemned to hear. If any 
one should desire to have a more 
perfect knowledge of the manner in 
which the short and pithy metaphor 
and the proverb may be employed 
to render still more effective the 
arguments of one of the most ear- 
nest-minded and able writers of 
modern times, let him have re- 
course to the works of Professor 
Blunt. 
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THE ‘ENGLISHMAN’S-HOUSE-HIS-CASTLE’ THEORY; 


Or, A Guance at THE Potice or THE STREETS. 
BY A GRUMBLER, 


HEORY did I say? It is no 
theory. It is not even a re- 
spectable hypothesis. It is the most 
unfounded of assertions, the most 
ridiculous of boasts. Why, there 
is no hour of the day or night that 
my hypothetical castle in this Bel- 
gravia of the North, for which I pay 
so handsome a rent, and on behalf 
of which I expend so round a sum 
in Queen’s taxes and local rates, 
Police-rate included, may not be 
invaded by an enemy against whom 
‘locks, bolts, and bars’ are power- 
less; who forces his way through 
every obstacle, and laughs to scorn 
every precaution. He enters through 
my very shutters in winter, and 
penetrates with most provoking 
alacrity through my open windows 
in summer. He cares not how I 
am or what I am doing. It is 
indifferent to him whether I am 
well or ill. My household may be 
assembled at family devotions, my 
wife may be puzzling over her ac- 
counts, putting forth all her skill in 


arithmetic, and hunting some poor 
truant of a penny through all her 


tradesmen’s books ; my lawyer may 
be consulting with me on business 
of the utmost importance; I may be 
reading the last telegram from 
India, or the last leader from ,the 
Times to an attentive and admiring 
audience ; or I may be writing this 
very paper, which is to effect a 
domestic revolution at the least; 
my thoughts may be coming at 
command, my words following them 
with alacrity and ease,—when this 
diabolical burglar, this thief of all 
liberty, comfort, and quiet, forces 
his detested entrance. Iam thank- 
ful to say that I have never had 
a serious illness during the many 
years that I have been in London ; 
but suppose me sick in bed, in 
the dog days if you please, with 
windows open for air, and blinds 
drawn down, nurse moving noise- 
lessly about, doctor stealing to my 
bedside, putting the wisest of ques- 
tions in the lowest of whispers; 
wife with tears just dry, a perfect 
miracle of cheerfulness, imposing 
absolute quiet on me and on every- 


body about me:—suppose such a 
scene as this suddenly disturbed by 
the Marseillaise let off from a barrel 
organ loaded with sound to the very 
muzzle, with stentorian vocal ac- 
companiment; or ‘Pop goes the 
weasel,’ or ‘ Villikins and _ his 
Dinah,’ or the best of all conceivable 
overtures by the best of all possible 
German bands, or even the respect- 
able Old Hundredth; ay, oy glo- 
rious ‘God save the Queen,’ or 
exulting ‘Rule Britannia’ them- 
selves,—and I ask you, my gentle 
reader, who so thoughtlessly bribe 
musical banditti to break into your 
neighbours’ houses, whether you 
know or can conceive of any cruelty 
greater than this? I ask you to 
suppose a dear parent, a devoted 
husband, a darling child, stretched 
upon a bed of sickness, subject to 
such an outrage; and I entreat you, 
by all that is kind and womanly, to 
abstain from such misplaced indul- 
gence of your feelings for the future. 
You now know how much thought- 
lessness and selfishness may be em- 
bodied in a poor halfpenny dropped 
into the streets; and I count con- 
fidently on your repentance and 
reformation. Nay, madam, do not 
justify yourself. You have been 
very thoughtless ; and perhaps you 
will forgive me for expressing some 
surprise that, with your quick feel- 
ings, and lively fancy, and feminine 
desire to avoid giving offence, it did 
not occur to you when you threw 
that little packet of pence out of the 
window, that in all human proba- 
bility there was at least one sick 
person and a score of sound ones in 
your own street, to whom that 
strolling musician is a nuisance of 
the very first order. 

As for you, sir, who have been 
guilty of the like offence, I will put 
you at once on the horns of a 
dilemma. You have either not 
given this grave subject a thought, 
in which case I will take the liberty 
of dressing you up in a fancy dress 
consisting of a cap and bells, sur- 
mounted with ribbons of many 
colours, and a suit of motley, and 
will send you forth into the streets 
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to recruit with copper coin Satan’s 
own army of mendicant-thieves ; or 
if you do think about it, and persist 
in your evil ways, I will class you 
in the great category of snobs. You 
shall smoke and spit in the streets, 
fumigate railway carriages with 
villainous tobacco, bribe railway 


officials, cut the cushions of first-, 


class carriages, write your vulgar 
name on plate-glass windows ; and 
be guilty, in a word, of all the selfish 
meannesses which go to make > 
the idea of a perfect snob. Such 
things those men do, or are in im- 
minent danger of doing, who, in 
things which seem to be trifling, 
gratify their own depraved taste at 
the inevitable cost of their neigh- 
bour’s comfort. 

And now, kind thoughtless lady, 
and more or less criminal, selfish 
entleman, mark you to what a 
epth of degradation your heedless 
acts of sham benevolence have sunk 
the nobility and gentry of Belgravia 
and Belgravia South. You have 
driven them to the disgraceful 
necessity of petitioning the Legis- 
lature. They are forced to address 
the ‘ knights, citizens, and burgesses 
in this present Parliament assem- 
bled,’ to do for them by law what 
you and such as you ought to 
have rendered unnecessary by the 
thoughtful abstinence from wrong- 
doing of the true English lady and 
English gentleman. It is very hard 
and very degrading in my eyes to 
be forced to call on that blundering 
Hercules, the law, to lift out of the 
mud the wagon that you have taken 
such pains to sink. Listen, then, 
to the groans of the Belgravians. 
This is their ‘ humble petition’ :— 


That the peace and tranquillity of our 
streets and residences are disturbed by 
day and night by a number of persons, 
as we believe exclusively - foreigners, 
having barrel or hand organs and such 
like instruments for the purpose of 
obtaining money. That the provisions 
of the 2d and 3d of Victoria, cap. 47, 
are wholly inoperative to enable the 
police to deliver your petitioners from 
this continual and increasing annoy- 
ance, the limit of the powers of the 
police being, in fact, only to remove 
such a nuisance if it obtrude itself oppo- 
site the house of a sick person. Your 
petitioners feel it to be a positive inva- 
sion of right that under pretence of 
music any itinerant person should be 
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permitted to occupy a large area of any 
street designed and intended solely for 
traffic, with a machine to annoy the inha- 
bitants and distract them from their 
lawful business. That assuming that 
some few individuals may be found who 
are partial to these instruments,, they 
constitute undoubtedly a very insigni- 
ficant minority, and your petitioners 
submit they might indulge their tastes 
by taking the hawkers and their instru- 
ments into their houses without inflict- 
ing a wrong on their neighbours. That 
importunate begging is forbidden in our 
streets. Your petitioners therefore pray 
your honourable House to regard those 
adventurers as beggars, which in truth 
they really are, and have them dealt 
with by law accordingly. That the law 
will not now permit nuisances injurious 
to health to be carried on in the streets, 
however beneficial to the owners of such 
establishments, and yet, notwithstanding, 
even now before a sick person can avail 
himself of the power to removesuch a pest 
from his vicinity he must go or send to 
seek the aid of the police, who cannot 
remain stationed on the spot for the 
sake of an individual ; and such are the 
number of those mendicants that ten 
or more in one street in the same day is 
a moderate computation of their visita- 
tions, particularly in those streets 
which have not the traffic peculiar to 
the commerce of the City. That the 
members of your honourable House 
residing in London will not require to 
be informed that this invasion has now 
complete impunity. They who make it 
are attracted or brought over here from 
abroad on a speculation for gain, and 
your petitioners think it a great griev- 
ance that the peaceable inhabitants are 
to remain in any degree the victims of 
a system thus established for lucre. 
That the police force can give your 
honourable House ample testimony that 
the general wish of the inhabitants is to 
have the streets no longer infested by 
such nuisances. And your petitioners 
earnestly pray your honourable House 
to pass such an enactment as shall 
restore to your petitioners the right to 
enjoy tranquillity in their homes, of 
which the weak legislation of the Police 
Act is the means of depriving them.’ 


I do not like this petitioning of 
Parliament which is getting so much 
into vogue in these days; and I 
have a special aversion to it when 
the Government is asked to do for 
us what we ought to do much 
better for ourselves. And I again 
accuse the thoughtlessness of some 
citizens and the selfishness of others 
with the bringing about of this hard 
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and degrading necessity of fallin 
on our knees before the high an 
mighty ‘knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses in this present parliament 
assembled.’ I am not afraid of 
being charged with exaggeration in 
this matter; but exaggeration or no 
exaggeration, I am quite serious. 
I know that I have got hold of a 
great evil, and I am determined to 
give it a good shaking before I let 
it go. I have been preparing for 
this typographical outburst of indig- 
nation some time. I have cut out 
from the Zimes all the letters which, 
about a year ago, appeared in its 
columns from ‘Industrious Men,’ 
‘Hard-worked Men,’ ‘Students 
reading for examination,’ ‘ Musical 
Fars,’ ‘Sufferers,’ and ‘ London Phy- 
sicians;’ and I propose to give a few 
extracts as specimens of persecution. 
I should like to add a few passages 
from some ‘ leaders’ of the Morning 
Advertiser written at the same time, 
but I refrain, for fear of oceupyjng 
too much space in valuable pages. 
But I do crave space enough to 
make out a good strong case if I can. 
It shall not be my fault, at least, if 
an Englishman’s house does not, 
one of these fine days, become, in 
some better sense than it is at pre- 
sent, ‘his castle.’ 

One of the ‘ Industrious Men’ to 
whom the Zimes condescended to 
allot a small corner in its columns, 
denounces organ-grinding in good 
set terms as a ‘ violation of common- 
sense,’ and the grinder himself as 
a ‘vulgar tyrant,’ having despotic 
power over the peace, quiet, and 
comfort of every household, and 
using that power most mercilessly, 
setting men at defiance, and treat- 
ing the remonstrances of poor per- 
secuted women with contempt. He 
thinks, too, that every inhabitant 
has a full right to pass his or her 
time at home without interruption 
from any external cause, and that 
the Legislature is bound to provide 
means that it shall be so; failing in 
which obvious duty, we are ruled 
by organ-grinders, and not by laws. 

Another industrious man, after 
objecting in very strong terms to the 
‘ gangs of ridiculously-dressed vaga- 
bonds known as Ethiopian sere- 
naders,’ favours the public with a 
somewhat more correct account of 
the Metropolitan Police Act than 
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seems to have fallen into the hands 
of the humble petitioners of Bel- 
gravia and Belgravia South. This 
is his version of the Act, and his 
experience of its working :— 


The law says that any street musician 
who shall pipe or play after he shall 
have been warned to depart by an inha- 
bitant or his servant, shall be liable to be 
given into custody and taken before a 
magistrate, who may inflict a fine not 
exceeding forty shillings. The only 
difficulty in the clause is that the musi- 
cian shall be ordered to depart on a 
‘reasonable cause.’ However, the 
magistrates, much to their credit, give 
those doubtful words a very liberal con- 
struction, for they consider if the noise 
interrupts occupations that is a suffi- 
cient cause. Indeed, on one occasion, 
the magistrate said, ‘If an inhabitant 
does not like the music, he is not obliged 
to have it.’ It has also been decided 
that one inhabitant is quite sufficient, 
and it matters not how many wish to 
have the music; also that the musician 
must go out of hearing. With respect 
to the police, I have found them gene- 
rally willing to give their assistance 
when they were not afraid of exceeding 
their duty. They are, however, bound 
to take the charge. The complainant 
can insist upon it, and the best way, if 
the aa hesitates, is to walk on to 
the station-house, leaving him the respon- 
sibility of producing his prisoner, and he 
will be sure to do so, 

Thanks to this ‘ Industrious Man,’ 
our benighted Belgravians now 
know what to do with street musi- 
cians in the dreary interval which 
must elapse between the presenta- 
tion of their petition and the passing 
of an act for their relief. 

A ‘ Hard-worked Man’ thus 
bewails his hard lot :—He lives in 
the City, is harassed by business 
all day, naturally enough looks for- 
ward to the evening for rest, and 
has pleasant thoughts of an early 
bed. But no sooner are the streets 
quiet than the organs begin grind- 
ing, and then good-bye to comfort. 
He has recourse to the police, whom 
he finds more willing than able; he 
tries a compromise withthe grinders, 
who repay his polite attentions with 
sneers and taunts, and finishes off 
by leaving his warm bed at mid- 
night to hunt after a policeman, 
who arrives at last only to find the 
organ-grinder decamped and the 
street quiet. 

With ‘Students reading for ex- 
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amination,’ every man who has ever 
had an examination to pass will 
heartily sympathize; and in these 
days of ‘ competitive examinations,’ 
the number of sufferers of this class 
is likely rapidly to increase. Let 
us hear, then, what such a student 
has to say for himself. He tells us 
that he is one of 

that large body of gentlemen engaged in 
professional study who for the most part 
live in apartments ; that streets princi- 
pally devoted to that purpose are more 
especially favoured by the ‘grinding 
fraternity ;’ that perfect quiet and a 
concentrated attention are indispensable 
for scientific reading; and that the 
impossibility of obtaining these deside- 
rata, when the discordant noise of a 
succession of would-be musical machines 
is perpetually ringing in one’s ears, is 
appreciated only by those who are 
obliged to make the attempt. 


With ‘ Musical ears’ as a class I 
rofess but little sympathy, as I am 
inclined to the opinion that gentle- 
men who flatter themselves thatthey 
have musical ears, are somewhat 
prone to indulge their very ques- 
tionable taste for sweet sounds by 
bribing the organ grinders to perse- 
cute their neighbours. But 1 con- 
fess to a warm sympathy with the 
particular ‘ musical ear,’ who, usurp- 
ing the prerogative of the voice, or 
rather of the pen, thus gives vent 
to his feelings :— 

The organ nuisance is an enormous 
evil. These street mendicants are 
admitted by the magistrates and the 
police to be the aids of all classes of 
thieves. I have long, single-handed, 
fought these vagrants, opposed by some 
of my neighbours, and at excessive 
personal inconvenience to myself and 
all my establishment. My place 
of business is peculiarly liable to be 
invaded by these vagabonds, and, my 
residence being in the suburbs, I and 
my neighbours are annoyed, especially 
avout ten o'clock at night, by the 
horrid noises of organs, which are used 
as instruments for begging or extortion, 
and it is only a person here and there 
who really patronizes them, I recently 
have had several parties fined, and I 
enclose a fine specimen of a threatening 
letter addressed to my clerk. 


Apropos to the aforesaid threaten- 
ing letter, some of us must have a 
vivid recollection of an aged invalid 
gentleman who was put into ‘such 
a state of bodily fear’ by a letter of 
this kind, that he was reported by 
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the police to be ‘ nearly dead.’ The 
letter itself is worth preserving as a 
specimen of minatory correspon- 
dence. It runs thus :— 


- _ R——,, You are one very great 
vick 


ole man. You are one very 
rechted meserable man. Why you will 
hert the pore horgan man that trys to 
get a honest living, for you have plenty 
yourself money? Why you stop the 
poor horgan man, to get a little money ? 
You are a very ole feeble man, and can 
not life much longer. When you die, 
where will your guilty sole go to? You 
have no charity for the poor horgan 
man, what charity will God have for you 
in the next world? What mercy will he 
have for you ; he will be as hard to you 
in the next world as you are to the poor 
man in this. You will go to purgatory, 
and stop for ever and ever, if you do 
not repent of your vickedness, you 
brown-breached, blue-coated, brite 
button ole scarecrow. Now, in con- 
clusion, three or four of us, true sons of 
Italy, have sworn by the Holy Virgin 
to make of you, rite over upon the top 
of your own dore steps, one pitefullest 
martyr. 
(Sined) ‘ ANTONIO G. 

‘GiuLio R, 
‘Juan B,’ 

Opposite the names were three 
daggers, and then followed a postscript, 
‘The capitaine and the ladies at num- 
ber 4 are very goot to us.’ 


If the capitaine and ladies at 
No. 4 should happen to be readers 
of Fraser, I trust that they may be 
led to reflect upon the selfish course 
which they were then pursuing, 
and upon the mental torture of the 
poor invalid gentleman threatened 
with crucifixion and the terrors of a 
never-ending purgatory because 
such ‘goot’ ladies and gentlemen 
forget themselves and their most 
obvious social duties. 

With extracts from two other 
letters I will bring these light 
labours of mine to a close. The 
healthy men have spoken, now hear 
what the attendants on the sick 
have to say. ‘A Sufferer’ thus 
writes from a quiet street, selected 
for persecution because it is a quiet 
street and no great thoroughfare :— 


I had been watching through the 
night beside the bed of a relative very 
seriously ill. After hours of pain and 
restlessness, she had fallen asleep just 
at sunrise. Before seven I heard a loud 
organ in the street. I crept from the 
sick room toa front window ; and, seeing 
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the musician standing just before the 
house, I made a sign to him to go 
away. He looked at me, laughed 
impudently, and came from the middle 
of the street close to the area railings. 
Thinking it possible he might have 
misunderstood my signal, I made a 
more urgent gesture to him to go on, 
‘out of hearing.’ The immediate 
consequence of my entreaty was his 
playing louder and faster than ever ; 
and there he stood, close under the 
windows, until a quarter-past eight. 
Not choosing to expose myself to further 
impertinence, I did not appear again at 
the window, and could only sit still with 
an anxious heart until very soon, as I 
expected, the loud and discordant noise 
which my care had unfortunately in- 
creased, awoke the poor invalid, 

Over and over again, as fast and as 
loud as possible, did this man grind at 
one tune for a whole hour and a half, 
until it was as perfectly distracting to 
those who were anxiously watching as 
to the invalid herself. 

Not one morning nor evening in the 
week, except Sunday, are the inhabi- 
tants of this street free from this 
nuisance. If the perpetrators are 
desired to go away they never go 
further than the next house, and who 
can say that is ‘out of hearing ? while 
frequently they merely turn round and 
address their discord to the opposite 
house. Atthe moment I write, nine p.m., 
two organs have been grinding against 
each other for the last hour, as usual. 


To the same effect is the follow- 
ing letter from a ‘London Physi- 
cian,’ detailing his own expe- 
riences :— 


I will give you two cases in illustra- 
tion of this cruel infringement on the 
liberty of the subject. The first is the 
case of a poor clerk living in a street 
some twelve feet wide, suffering from a 
disease of the brain, which soon after 
proved fatal, and in a state of the most 
painful irritability, The slightest touch, 
the least sound, thrilled through the 
poor fellow’s frame, and absolute quiet, 
if it could have been obtained, would 
have been worth a whole pharmacopeia 
of drugs. Under this poor fellow’s very 
window the loudest of organs struck up 
of a sudden, and made him start as if 
he had been shot. His poor wife, at 
her wit's end, got together all her loose 
money and threw it out of the window, 
and I rushed down-stairs to motion the 
vagabond away. Being satisfied with 
his plunder, or moved by my earnest- 
ness, he walked off. But the mischief 
was done. The second case was that 
of a lawyer living in Belgravia, less 
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dangerously ill, but very much in need 
of quiet. One of the loudest German 
bands struck up close at hand, and the 
servant was sent down to stop it. But 
his remonstrances were of no avail, and 
my patient entreated me to help him. 
I was equally unsuccessful, and was 
obliged to apply to the police. Some 
time was lost in finding a policeman, 
but I gave the master of the band in 
charge, and accompanied him to the 
police-station. The sitting magistrate, 
though not satisfied with the statement 
of my patient’s servant, who, being 
somewhat musically inclined, and having 
a fellow-feeling with the bandmaster, 
softened down his evidence, was con- 
vinced by my testimony, but could not 
act, because, forsooth, it was only the 
owner of the house or his servant who 
could interfere with the band. By this 
literal interpretation of an Act of Par- 
liament the bandmaster escaped, to per- 
petrate similar acts of cruelty on other 
sick men. 

I insist strongly on the case of 
sick people, because I feel that if 
the grievances of healthy persons 
admit of being set off in part against 
the pleasure, such as it is, of those 
who hive these mendicant musicians, 
the sick have a claim on the kind 
consideration of the healthy which 
no sophistry can gainsay. The 
trivial pleasures of a hundred ‘ goot’ 
capitaines, and as many ladies to 
boot, cannot be brought into com- 
parison for one moment with the 
pains of one sick person. But I go 
further, and aflirm that the case of 
the sick must be made to govern 
and direct our legislation on this 
subject. The public must not be 
content with some slight improve- 
ment in the machinery by which a 
persecuted householder may bring 
organ-grinders to justice, but men- 
dicant music of all sorts must be 
prohibited, and the police must have 
the power, and be placed under 
the obligation, to bring before the 
magistrate, for prompt and severe 
punishment, every man, woman, or 
child found perpetrating any kind 
of music in our streets. 

Even these extracts do not make 
my case against the ‘organ nuisance’ 

uite complete. I have a rather 
distinet recollection of a spirited 
horse frightened, and a life lost, 
through the sudden outbreak of a 
large street organ ; and I could have 
easily added other special cases ; 
but enough has been rt and I 
3A 
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leave the facts I have adduced to 
speak for themselves. If the cases of 
‘Industrious Men,’ ‘ Hard-worked 
Men,’ ‘ Students,’ and ‘ Musical 
Ears,’ do not touch the hearts of 
the ‘ goot’ capitaines and ladies who 
amuse themselves by paying Anto- 
nios, Giulios, and Juans to perse- 
cute their neighbours, possibly the 
aged invalid gentleman nearly 
frightened to death, the anxious 
nurse, the Belgravian lawyer, and 
above all the poor sick clerk, may 
make ,an impression. If not, then 
I must take the liberty of classin 

our ‘goot’ capitaines and kin 
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ladies with those who wilfully dis- 
obey all the unwritten laws of good 
neighbourhood, and offend against 
those simple principles of action 
which govern the conduct of every 
woman deserving the name of a 
‘lady,’ of every man meriting the 
roud epithet of a ‘gentleman.’ I 
odicate these remarks with much 
sympathy for their grievances, and 
a reluctant approval of their peti- 
tion, to the inhabitants of Belgravia 
and Belgravia South, wishing them 
all success in this effort to make that 
blest abode of liberty, the English 
Home, a truly English Castle. 


LORD NORMANBY AND A YEAR OF REVOLUTION.* 


AttEe a quarter of a century of 
literary repose, we are glad 
again to witness the appearance in 
print of the author of Matilda, a 
work which made a sensation five 
and thirty years ago ; of the author 
ot Yes and No, which had its 
pepsey when men of thirty were 
»orn; and of the author of the 
Contract, Lord Normanby’s last 
acknowledged novel, which issued 
from the press of a fashionable 
pee full a quarter of a cent 
ack. It is plain that the Marquis 
of Normanby must have early com- 
menced an author's as well as a 
politician's career. Though only 
now in his sixty-first year, his name 
figures nearly forty years past as 
a speaker in favour of Roman- 
Catholic Emancipation, and he dis- 
tinguished himself more than five 
and thirty years ago in seconding 
and supporting in neat speeches 
more a one of the earlier Re- 
form measures of Lord John Russell. 
The circumstance was the more re- 
markable, as the Lord Normanby 
of that day, in a period of hot 
party contention, separated himself 
rom his family and friends,—his 
father the late Earl of Mulgrave, 
and his uncle the late General 
Phipps, being attached to the party 
of Liverpool and Eldon. 
For twelve years in the House of 
Commons—i.e., from 1818 to1831— 
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the writer of the volumes now 
before us continued faithful to his 
Liberal political convictions, and 
when the late Earl Grey accepted 
office in the winter of 1830, one 
of his early acts was to appoint 
Lord Normanby as Governor of 
Jamaica. The office was one of 
delicacy and difficulty, inasmuch 
as the Slave Emancipation Act 
was soon to be brought into 
operation. In this his first official 
appointment, the young peer con- 
ducted the Government of Jamaica 
with such skill and adroitness that 
in 1834 he was appointed b 
Viscount Melbourne (Lord Grey's 
successor) Lord Privy Seal, an 
office which he held only nine 
months, being named to the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland in April, 1835. 
In the sister kingdom the Marquis 
of Normanby remained for four 
years. During that period, though 
not popular with what was called 
the Ascendancy and Protestant par- 
ties, he gained the goodwill of the 
arty of O’Connell and the Roman- 
atholic body and hierarchy, a feat 
which had only been achieved before 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Chesterfield in 1745, and during 
the three months’short Government 
of Earl Fitzwilliam in 1794. This 
administrative and political success 
opened to the ex-Viceroy the Secre- 
taryshipof Warand Colonies in 1839, 
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which he held for six months only, 
having changed places with Lord 
John Russell, who was transferred 
from the Home Office to theColonies. 
In the Home Office, Lord Normanby 
had a little more than two years’ ex- 
perience, and when his party again 
returned to office in 1846, he was 
considered to have such a wide and 
general knowledge of affairs, and 
such a happy tact in managing men 
and rendering himself agreeable, 
that he was despatched by the 
First Minister of the Crown, his 
early friend, Lord John Russell, 
as Ambassador to Paris. The ap- 
pointment was generally thought a 

ood one. In his earlier years (as 
Viscount Normanby) he had spent a 
great deal of his leisure time devel, 
more especially at Florence, and 
was thus initiated into Continental 
usages, manners, and languages. 
Such a commerce with mankind 

ve him that which so many 
Rnglishmen of even high rank want 
—ease and flexibility. 

It was in the memorable year of 
1846 that the Marquis of Normanb 
made his first appearance in the capi- 
tal of France as the Ambassador of 
the Queen of Great Britain. In the 


beginning of that year the Minister 
of Public Instruction in M. Guizot’s 
Cabinet, had exhibited a pernicious 


activity in regard to the University 
of France. The retrograde course 
of the Cabinet had been well 
exposed in the Chamber of Peers 
by the philosophic Cousin, who 
showed that the Roman-Catholic 
clergy were possessing themselves 
of a monopoly of instruction, and 
by their writings and preachings 
exercising the influencesof hierarchy 
and priesthood to destroy all teach- 
ing but their own. While a blow 
was thus aimed at independence of 
thought in the schools, electoral 
corruption was encouraged, and the 
number of public functionaries 
sitting in the Chamber increased by 
these means. M. de Rémusat made 
a vain attempt before the dissolu- 
tion of the Chambers to lessen the 
number of placemen—an attempt 
in which he was supported by 
M. Thiers. The proposition was 
feebly combated by the most saga- 
cious and statesmanlike of th 
Ministers, M. Duchitel, neverthe- 
less the Government obtained a 
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majority of rer Majorities, 
however, obtained by such means, 
did not satisfy the nation, and in 
the midst of this discontent another 
attempt was made on the life of 
the King by one Lécomte. Whilst 
the indictment against Lécomte 
was in course of preparation, Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the present 
Emperor of the French, escaped 
from Ham. It was soon after these 
circumstances that the French 
Chambers were dissolved. The 
new elections were fixed for the 
ist of August, and the Chambers 
were convoked for the roth. Pre- 
viously, however, to the first-named 
day, whilst the King of the French 
was saluting the crowd assembled 
for the fétes of July, two shots were 
fired at him by a person named 
Henri. Although the man was a 
lunatic, and his madness caused by 
a reverse of fortune, the Ministry 
turned the attempt into political 
capital, and by these tactics gained 
many votes among the timid. But 
the general system of the Govern- 
ment, and the great unpopularity of 
the Cabinet, caused the Toft centre 
and the constitutional left to 
coalesce, and to operate together 
against the Ministry. The Radicals, 
without using the word Republic in 
their addresses, Semunied repub- 
lican institutions, while the Legiti- 
mists directed all their efforts to the 
question of ‘la liberté d’enseigne- 
ment,’ which in their mouths meant 
education by the Jesuits and Ultra- 
montanes. No one was keener in 
this electoral struggle than M. 
Thiers, and his friends de Rémusat, 
Duvergier de Hauranne, and Léon 
de Maleville. But the efforts of 
all these parties against M. Guizot, 
who had been now six years in 
power—an age in France—were 
vain, for the elections surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations of the 
Ministry. When the newly elected 
Chamber met at the close of August, 
M. Sauzet, the Government candi- 
date for the Presidency, obtained 
120 votes, whilst M. Odillon Barrot, 
the candidate of the Opposition, 
obtained only 98. The Session 
lasted only a few days, but soon 
after the Seputies separated it was 
evident that France was threatened, 
not merely with a pecuniary crisis, 
but with a famine. At the close of 
342 
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1846, gold and silver specie had 
rapidly disappeared throughout the 
country, and the Bank of France 
was shaken to its centre. 

Had not the late Emperor of 
Russia purchased inscriptions de 
rente for 50,000,000 of specie, the 
consequences might have been more 
sudden and serious. 

No sooner, however, had the 
French Cabinet steered through 
this domestic difficulty, than foreign 
difficulties intervened. The Spanish 
marriages, while they caused deep 
dissatisfaction in England, were 
hailed with no approval in France. 
The emotion, too, caused} by the 
absorption of Cracow was 80 great, 
that M. Guizot, notwithstanding 
his discreditable conduct in the 
Spanish affair, invited the co- 
operation of Viscount Palmerston 
to a joint note to the Northern 

owers. But the dénowement of 
the Spanish marriages having pro- 
oe a worse feeling than distrust, 
the English Minister for Foreign 
Affairs did not feel himself safe in 
acting jointly with M. Guizot. 
Nor was this the only ill-effect pro- 
duced by this unhappy passage in 
M. Guizot’s career. The policy of 
England and France was now no 
longer identical in Switzerland. 
M. Guizot identified himself with the 
Jesuits and the Sonderbund, while 
England supported the cause of the 
Protestantcantons. It will beatonce 
perceived that Lord Normanby 
arrived in Paris at an anxious and 
critical time. The Session of 1847 
presented difficulties both at home 
and abroad. Men belonging to 
various shades of the Opposition 
coalesced, and different doctrines 
and different chiefs appeared for 
the first time on the arena. St. 
Simonians, Fourierists, and Ica- 
rianists, now first solicited public 
political favour, and there appeared 
new parties calling for material 
reforms. But the great question 
at the opening of the Session was 
that of the Spanish marriages, and 
this was most ably handled by 
M. Thiers, who proved that the 
marriage of the Duke of Montpen- 
sier produced not one advantage to 
France, whilst it was the cause of 
many disasters, among others, the 
rupture of the English alliance. 


To break with the Whigs at such 
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a juncture in the state of Europe, 
said M. Thiers in conclusion, is to 
proclaim a reactionary spirit. 

M. Guizot, in replying to M. 
Thiers, with consummate ability 
sought to throw the blame on Lord 
Normanby, but in this attempt he 
completely failed. Dispassionate 
Frenchmen gave Lord Normanby 
credit for frankness and fair dealing, 
and his own Government, as well as 
the British nation, acquitted him of 
any indirectness. So soon as the 
report of the speech of the French 
Minister reached England, Lord Pal- 
merston, then her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, addressed a 
letter to Lord Normanby, informing 
him that his Government placed the 
utmost reliance on the fidelity and 
exactness of all his reports, and that 
nothing said in the Chamber of De- 
eae would have the least effect in 

isturbing the conviction entertained 
by her Majesty’s Government of 
the perfect honour and truth of the 
Ambassador. The First Minister of 
the Crown went even farther than 
this. Lord John Russell, in the 
presence of two of his colleagues, in- 
timated to M. de St. Aulaire, the 
Ambassador of France, that the 
entire Cabinet made common cause 
with Lord Normanby, and that un- 
less reparation were offered to him, 
the lelkonens feeling of the English 
Ministry would be manifested 
in a more direct manner. Ulti- 
mately M. Guizot, through M. 
Appony, disavowed any intention of 
impeaching the veracity or personal 
honour of the English Ambassador, 
thus unsaying all that had been 
previously said in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Meanwhile serious 
famine riots had taken place at 
Tours, at Laval, Rennes, May- 
enne, and Nevers. In the depart- 
ment of the Inde, bands invaded 
the houses of proprietors, and at 
Chateauroux the railway workmen 
eet the market, and had to be 

ispersed by force. Extraordinary 
credits were now necessary to in- 
crease the effective force of the 
army—dissension prevailed in the 
Ministry—great malversation took 
place in the public offices—numerous 
acts of corruption and corrupt bar- 
gains were made public; and the 
affairs of Parmentier, Cubieres, Teste 
Pellaprat, and others, at once as- 
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tounded and shocked, not merely 
France, but all Europe. No wonder, 
then, that Lord Normanby states 
that during the month of Jul 
many circumstances occurred whieh 
strengthened his unwilling convic- 
tion that France was on the eve of a 

reat convulsion. A very great 
shock, Lord Normanby writes, under 
the head of July goth, 1847, had been 
given in public confidence to the 
duration of a Government which, 
however precarious in its original 
foundation, had been latterly ac- 
cepted as a settled member of the 
European Powers. 

Every succeeding month (he truly 
adds) has tended to confirm the result of 
my observations, that there exists in the 
present state of France no attachment 
to any individual, and no respect for any 
institution ; but that the system has been 
maintained by its identification with the 
material interests of the middle classes. 
Enrichessez-vous has long been said to 
be the paternal admonition addressed 
from the Throne to the people. 


His Lordship then goes on to 
show that the mania for speculation 
was made the instrument of poli- 
tical corruption, and that the abuse 
of Ministerial patronage and in- 
fluence in connexion with public 
works was made to act upon the 
elections. Jobbing, in truth, had 
become so all but universal that 
there was hardly a corner of France 
under M, Guizot’s Ministry to which 
a Ministerial candidate did not pre- 
sent himself with the most extrava- 
gant promises of what was to be 
done for the district through the 
intervention of the Minister. The 
English alliance was, in July, 1846, 
to a certain extent, popular in 
France. The French people, bent 
on the acquisition of riches, regarded 
English capital with a longing eye, 
as an aid to the creation of railroads, 
to which every Frenchman was 
looking, not only as a source of 
national wealth, but also as a 
source of personal aggrandizement. 
Yet within a week from the time 
of Lord Normanby’s arrival, he was 
made the medium of conveying to 
his own Government the astounding 
announcement of the Spanish mar- 
riages. The diplomatic correspon- 
dence to which these events gave 
rise so monopolized the attention 
of the French Minjsters, that they 
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met the Chambers utterly unpre- 
pared with any plan connected with 
the conduct of the general affairs 
of the couniry. This fact, as well 
as the complete rupture with 
England, caused wide-spread un- 
easiness to the numerous classes 
looking to the security of their 
material interests. Many honest 
men also, out of the pale of these 
classes, were disgusted at theinsince- 
rity, and convinced of the incapacity 
of Ministers. Men’s minds (says 
Lord Normanby) were just in a state 
to produce, should theoccasion arise, 
that which M. Lamartine termed 
une révolution de mepris. Many 
reasons combined, however, to pre- 
vent an immediate change of 
Ministers. No public man of any 
mark or likelihood would take office 
without coming to a distinct under- 
standing with the King as to the 
proper limitations of the relative 
functions of a constitutional Sove- 
reign and his responsible Ministers. 
This understanding could not be 
obtained from the King unless 
under the pressure of necessity, and 
therefore it was that the leaders of 
Opposition stood aloof to avoid the’ 
appearance of seeking office. The 
King, aware of this fact, clung to the 
Guizot combination, and obtained 
from its weakness personal objects 
which would otherwise have been 
opposed. The only man, however, of 
the Ministry who completely shared 
the King’s feelings with regard to 
the Spanish marriages, and who 
was thoroughly committed in his 
policy with regard to them, was M. 
Guizot. The position of the two 
leading membersof the then Cabinet, 
Guizot: and Duchitel, was as dif- 
ferent as their characters were 
opposite; and Lord Normanby 
fairly concludes that M. Guizot it 
was who influenced his colleagues 
to cling on to office to the last. 
The following observations regard- 
ing M. Guizot and M. Duchitel, 
we extract at length :— 


M. Guizot feels that his only chance 
for the future is in the occurrence of 
some event which may alter the present 
channel of public opinion. His one 
great talent—that of the tribune—must 
lose its value if he has no one subject on 
which he can successfully appeal, either 
to the principles, the sympathies, or the 
interest of his auditors. I have been 
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told by those who know him well, that 
he is comparatively ignorant of the 
details of administration or of the bear- 
ings of any commercial or financial 
question on a clear view of which in 
time of peace the relative value of 
statesmen must depend. In all these 
respects he is said to be completely 
dependent on his connexion with M, 
Duchatel, who, on the other hand, is 
personally popular, successful in dealing 
with men, and unrivalled in his aptitude 
for affairs, though the peculiar facilities 
he possesses are neutralized by an over- 
penne and increasing indolence. His 
ealth also being much shaken, he 
would have liked temporary repose, 
being sure of some political position 
hereafter ; but he was over-persuaded 
that a resignation at this moment would 
have an awkward appearance. With 
his large fortune and careless habits, no 
one suspects him of personal corruption, 
He has, however, yielded to the wishes 
of M. Guizot, who exercises over him 
that ascendancy which in public affairs 
always belongs to a strong will over a 
weak one, 


These views of the characters of 
the two men are, with a little reser- 
vation, in the main true. M. 
Duchatel was not so much a man of 
weak will, as insouciant, from his 
luxurious habits, an extreme obesity, 
and a love of ease. Itis not the fact, 
however, that M. Guizot possessed 
oratorical talent only. On consti- 
tutional and historical questions he 
had a great fund of information, 
which he could pour out copiously 
in council, or sustain with his pen 
in despatches and State Papers. 
But his manner among his col- 
leagues was harsh, morose, and 
arrogant. M. Guizot, in fact, with 
a great deal of ability and immense 
historical knowledge, was very much 
of a pedagogue and a professor. 
He had never mixed largely in 
society, and knew little of its cour- 
tesies and amenities. He had no 
general acquaintance with men, but 
an immense acquaintance with 
books. It was rare to find a man 
so learned possessing in so eminent 
a degree debating powers. In this 
respect he was inferior only to Ber- 

er, and perhaps to Montalembert. 

ut he had moreacquired knowledge 
than either of these gentlemen, 
though wanting in the lucidity and 
dialectical skill of Berryer, and in 
the terseness, clearness, and tact of 
Montalembert. With all hisseeming 
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austerity, however, M. Guizot was 
a subtle courtier at heart, and 
always prepared to do the bidding 
of the King. In practical know- 
ledge of administration and the 
routine of office, as well as in finan- 
cial and commercial questions, he 
was infinitely inferior to Duchatel, 
to Passy, to Dufaure, and even to 
M. Thiers. 

In management of men, too, and 
in appreciation of character, and in 
sincerity and truthfulness, as well 
as shrewdness, M. Guizot was much 
inferior to M. Duchatel. He liked 
praise and flattery when discrimina- 
ting; but had judgment enough 
to discern when he was fulsomely 
bedaubed. ‘Do not hesitate,’ he 
said to a Parisian editor, ‘to 
insert English abuse of me. But 
never, at your peril, insert the 
dangerous praise of the London 
Standard. A French Minister may 
become popular,’ he continued, ‘from 
being exposed to English hate and 
English venom, but it would be 
impossible for a Colbert to survive 
the calamitous compliments and the 
fulsome adulation of the London 
Standard.’ The unhappy and mala- 
droit advocacy of the Standard was, 
we doubt not, honest and sincere, for 
it continued after the Minister's fall. 
When the fugitive Huguenotreached 
London, the indiscreet eulogist 
called on the ‘ Protestants of Eng- 
land to rally round this great Pro- 
testant Minister,’ and to present 
him an address. A short while 
before this, M. Guizot, the object 
of this worse than Popish idolatry, 
had thrown all his weight as a 
Minister into the scale of the 
Jesuits and the Sonderbund, had 
smuggled arms and ammunition out 
of the arsenal of Besancon for the 
Swiss Jesuits, and had supported 
the retrograde policy of Austria. 

To return, however, to the Cham- 
ber. In every majority, more than 
one-half was composed of public 
functionaries, and freedom of speech 
was so restricted by the rules of 
both Houses, as to be wanting in 
the necessary development. As to 
the press, it brought forward a new 
case of corruption against the mem- 
bers of the Ministry, and the editor 
of the Courrier Frangais expressed 
his desire to be tried, so as to have 
the power of proving the truth. 
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Such was the conduct of the King 
now towards public men, that not 
one retained the slightest faith in 
his sincerity. 

The close of the year 1847 left 
the fate of France in more ominous 
darkness than the English Ambas- 
sador anticipated, which the King’s 
Speech was ill calculated to dispel. 
The strong allusions of Louis Phi- 
lippe to his advanced age and per- 
sonal experience seemed to be meant 
as a defiance. It was melancholy to 
see his Majesty, with broken voice 
and shaken strength, collecting all 
his energy to denounce the subjects 
who had elevated him to the throne. 

Three days after the speech, Ma- 
dame Adelaide died, and the 
Chamber of Deputies were at once 
summoned to present the address of 
condolence. Upon this occasion 
more than one-third of the members 
absented themselves, and only eight 
or ten of the Centre Gauche, who 
had been Ministers, such as MM. 
Thiers and Rémusat, attended. 

The death of his sister affected 
the King grievously. He had 
scarcely ever been separated from 
her. She entered his Cabinet when 
she would, and at all periods gave to 
her brother the benefit of moderate 
and liberal advice, which, it must 
be observed, he frequently did not 
follow. 

When the year 1848 opened, the 
number of electors in France did 
not exceed 140,000—less, as Lord 
Normanby remarks, than the 
number by which one-tenth of the 
British House of Commons are 
returned by the most popular con- 
stituencies. What is more curious 
still, scarcely above 40,000 actual 
voters took any interest in the pro- 
ceedings. Unpopular as M. Guizot 
was, and wholly ignorant of the 
feelings of France as he proved to 
be, his personal integrity had not 
been hitherto doubted. Great was 
the shock to his reputation when he 
was found engaged in a system of 
bartering patronage for money, and 
that patronage not connected with 
his own department. The details 
of the cireumstances are given at 
length by Lord Normanby at p. 3 
of his first volume, and to the wor 
we refer the reader. How severely 
the conduct of M. Guizot was criti- 
cised by M. Odillon Barrot, will 
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appear from his speech, which is also 
set outatlength. M.del’Herbette 
brought more precisely and dis- 
tinctly forward the Minister's direct 
personal intervention in the bargain; 
upon which the irritation of M. 
Guizot became so obvious that the 
speaker, finding his attention dis- 
tracted by pantomimic interruptions, 
exclaimed, ‘ J’ai vu le Tartufe de la 
Religion sur un autre théAtre avant 
de voir sur Je théatre politique le 
Tartufe de probité.’ tt was this 
same M. de |’Herbette who, in the 
course of the discussions in the 
beginning of that year, when there 
was a question as to revoking the 
decree of banishment against the 
Bonaparte family, said in its favour, 
‘L’Empéreur quoique mort est 
toujours vivant ; sa famille quoique 
vivante est déja morte’—a phrase, 
as Lord Normanby remarks, more 
epigrammatic than prescient. At 
p- 46, Lord Normanby scems to 
appreciate M. Guizot more cor- 
rectly than he did in comparing 
him with M. Duchatel. He talks 
of his want of the habits of a 
man of the world, and of his 
self-reliance, and contempt for the 
opinions of others. 

Inthe first week of February, 1848, 
the opinion became general, indeed 
universal, that the state of things 
could not last long. A fewdays after- 
wards M. Hebert, the Garde des 
Sceaux, deliveredaspeech containing 
doctrines which, as Lord Normanby 
says, no Minister for one hundred 
and fifty years would have ventured 
to pronounce in England. M. 
Odillon Barrot loudly exclaimed, and 
— his expressions, that M. 

eyronnet, one of the Ministers of 
Charles X., would never have 
ventured to utter the doctrines that 
escaped from the lips of Louis 
Philippe’s Minister. The decision 
of the Government as to the Reform 
banquets, and the results to which 
it led, are so well known that we 
will not dwell on them here. 

M. Guizot, in his pedagogical and 
professorial obstinacy, would listen 
to nothing tending to prove that he 
had committed an error; while M. 
Duchatel, onthe otherhand, deserved 
credit for the moderate manner in 
which he dealt with the critical 

ition. 

On the 23rd February, 1848, at six 
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p-m., the Guizot Ministry was ex- 
tinct. The news was received with 
enthusiasm. Molé was then sent 
for, but.as he was very firm with the 
King, Louis Philippe would not 
have him. Nothing then remained 
but Thiers, Odillon Barrot, Rému- 
sat, and Duvergier d’Hauranne; 
but this combination, as everybody 
knows, also failed, and the King’s 
abdication ensued, principally forced 
on his Majesty } a man who, 
whether as a jouneaiiak or a deputy, 
has done irreparable injury to his 
country—we mean M. Emile de 
Girardin. "What was chiefly obser- 
vable all through these deplorable 
events was the extraordinary want 
of all adequate military preparation. 
Throughout the whole period, hardly 
one order arrived in time to all the 
troops crowded into Paris, upon 
whom the obstinacy of the Govern- 
ment persisted in exclusively relying. 
On the 25th February, Marshal 
Bugeaud assumed the command of 
the garrison. The troops were en- 
couraged by seeing him at their 
head, and there might still have 
been a prospect of saving some ap- 
yearance of law and social order, 
but when the troops were told to 
march out of Paris they became 
demoralized, fraternized with the 
people, and allowed their cartridges 
and arms to be taken from them. 

It is needless to go over ‘the 
further particulars of the abdication 
and retirement ofthe King, and the 
noble efforts of the Duchess of 
Orleans in behalf of her son. A 
Provisional Government was pro- 
claimed on the 24th February, con- 
sisting of five members and two 
secretaries. 

Under this date we find Lord 
Normanby stating that the exer- 
tions of the Provisional Government 
under the extraordinary difficulties 
of their position were very praise- 
worthy :— 

I had a private visit this afternoon 
(he says) from D’Alton Shee, who does 
not belong to the Government, but who 
is a great friend of Lamartine’s, to say 
that the latter had requested him, should 
he see me, to express to me how anx- 
iously they were labouring to diminish 
the danger of the situation ; that they (or 
at least he himself) had not sought that 
position, but that they were there be- 
cause they felt that it was the only 
chance of safety for their country ; and 
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they were very anxious indeed to know 
what line Great Britain was likely to 
take. I told him that this was a subject 
upon which I could give no indication of 
an opinion ; that my official character 
here had ceased with the abdication of 
the King, but that, from my intimate 
acquaintance with M. Lamartiue in other 
times, and from his honourable character, 
J felt. convinced, though I differed from 
most of his opinions, and regretted the 
position in which he had been placed, he 
would do his best to re-establish con- 
fidence in personal safety. T said it 
must naturally be his desire to diminish 
as much as possible the impression pro- 
duced by these late events ; &nd as La- 
martine knew England, and the effects 
produced by his first reports, I recom- 
mended him to take care that every 
facility should be given at the outports 
for the embarcation of those going away, 
and that persons furnished with my 
passports should not be harassed with 
unnecessary formalities, which would 
remind them of what they had heard in 
the bad days of the first revolution. 
This Count d’ Alton Shee assured me he 
was convinced would quite fall in with 
Lamartine’s views. 


On the 26th of February, Lord 
Normanby received an offer of pro- 
tection on the part of certain Irish 
gentlemen, one of whom was the 
redoubtable Mr. John O'Connell, 
whose modicum of influence—of the 
smallest and most infinitesimal in 
his own country—was then and is 
now absolutely vi/ in Paris. Lord 
Normanby had however the good 
sense to reject this preposterous 
offer. On the day on which it was 
made, people had recovered from 
their stupor, and the conduct of M. 
Sauzet, the President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was pronounced on 
all sides pitiable.. General Oudinot 
was the only person who, by his 
frank soldier-like presence of mind, 
seemed for a time to render the 
triumph of the Regency possible. 
Many have wondered how the name 
of M. Cremieux, an intriguing 
Jewish barrister of ignoble mien, 
appeared in the list of the 
Provisional Government. Lord 
Normanby solves the mystery by 
stating that the names written down 
by Lamartine could not be heard 
amidst the deafening clamour by 
Dupont de l’Eure. He transferred 
the list to the person standing next 
to him, who i a weak voice 
was inaudible. The names were 
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then given to M. Cremieux, who 
has the lungs of Stentor, and he 
added his own name, which, amidst 
all the confusion, was adopted with 
the others. Such was the manner 
in which honours were then ob- 
tained. 

The infatuation of Louis Philippe 
for some time before the month of 
February was remarkable. Several 
of the representatives of the smaller 
German Courts went to him with 
letters of condolence ou Madame 
Adelaide’s death. To some of these 
he said, 

Tell your masters not to mind having 
popular assemblies—let them only learn 
to manage them as I manage mine. See 
the noise they are making now : I shall 
soon have them in hand again. They 
want me to get rid of Guizot ; I will not 
do it. Can I possibly give a stronger 
proof of my power ? 

Another proof of the King’s ob- 
stinacy appeared in his conversation 
with Count Molé. When talking 
with that eminent person as to the 
formation of a Cabinet, the Kin 
said, ‘I must not have Marsha 
Bugeaud at the head of the army. 
The army must be reserved, as 
hitherto, for my sons; atid Marshal 
Bugeaud would never allow that.’ 

It was the subserviency of M. 
Guizot to this caprice of the King 
with respect to Marshal Bugeaud, 
which deprived the garrison of Paris 
of his command in the days of 
February. The great misfortune in 
these days was, that there was not 
a man in France who continued 
to put the slightest trust in the 
King. M. Duvergier d’Hauranne, 
one of the new Ministers appointed 
at the last moment, was employed 
to appease the people with the 
announcement of a new Ministry 
and popular reforms. Many de- 
molished the barricades, but said to 
d’Hauranne, ‘ You will see, sir, the 
old man will deceive you as he has 
every one else that has had anything 
to do with him.’ 

On the 3rd March, Lamartine 
assured Lord Normanby that 
though in the first moment of _ex- 
citement there had been mention 
‘of confiscation,’ there did not really 
exist any such intention as to the 
private property of the members of 
the Royal family. The Provisional 
Government, he observed, were de- 
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termined to respect religiously the 
rights of private property, and they 
would not make the princes an ex- 
ception to that inviolable rule. 

Of Lamartine himself Lord 
Normanby gives an_ interesting 
sketch. He had known Lamartine 
intimately in times long past, at 
Florence, when the poet, like the 
diplomatist, thought more of belles 
lettves and the fine arts than of 
either making or checking revo- 
lution. These early feelings of per- 
sonal goodwill were revived from 
the first moment when political 
events again brought the parties 
into daily intercourse. While doing 
justice to Lamartine’s efforts to 
preserve order—to preserve the tri- 
colored instead of the red flag—to 
develop the English alliance, and to 
cherish peace ; while admitting his 
honourable character and excellent 
sentiments —his manly courage, 
frankness, and noble bearing—he 
yet clearly sees the weak side of his 
character. He alludes, in no spirit 
of bitterness—rather in sorrow than 
in anger—to his want of steady 
principles ; to his great vanity, not 
unmixed with jealousy ; and to the 
fatal mistake which he committed 
in siding with so senseless, mis- 
chievous, and wicked a firebrand as 
Ledru Rollin. This mistake it was 
which cost M. Lamartine his popu- 
larity, and injured him so much in 
the opinion of his own countrymen 
and of foreign nations. With the 
following extract we shall close our 
observations on M. Lamartine :— 


It seems impossible to pass entirely 
without notice the fall of Lamartine, 
who in the month of April, as his flat- 
terers daily repeated to him, counted 
his suffrages by millions; and who now, 
in the whole of the department of the 
Seine, where his name was at the head 
of the poll, does not number four thou- 
sand votes ! 

I mentioned at the time, that when 
Lamartine, with that unreserve with 
which he was in the habit of communi- 
cating with me, declared his intention, 
on the meeting of the Assembly, not to 
separate himself from M. Ledru Rollin, 
I had told him I thought he would lose 
the position he held as champion of 
order; he agreed with me that such 
would be the immediate effect, but said 
he should recover everything again in 
three weeks. I in vain endeavoured 
to persuade him that no one ever fell 
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from such an eminence and regained it 
in a few days, least of all in times of 
revolution. Since then he has had but 
one great occasion to recover himself— 
the discussion upon the events of June. 
This was delayed for his arrival at 
Paris, he was supposed to be thoroughly 
acquainted with all its secret history, 
and he had been loud and unmeaning 
in his abuse of General Cavaignac. 
When M. Garnier Pages descended 
from the tribune, he said to M. Lamar- 
tine across several other members, 
‘Now if you do not speak you are 
ruined as a public man.’ And yet he 
had neither the moral courage to main- 
tain the cause of his friends against an 
adverse auditory if he thought their 
accusations just, nor the magnanimity 
to make a recantation of his previous 
censureif he thought General Cavaignac’s 
defence complete. He in silence ab- 
stained even from voting on the ques- 
tion, and yet, in the face of the unfavour- 
able impression thus produced, he per- 
severed to the last in the vain illusion 
that he should have sufficient votes for 
the Presidency to enable the Assembly 
to elect him as the most peaceable solu- 
tion of the question. 


Lord Normanby describes Ledru 
Rollin as a man of no great capacity, 
and not undoubted moral courage, 
but a regular mob-orator of ruined 
fortune. Here, however, are two 
errors. Though not a man of 
courage or high capacity, Ledru 
Rollin was a flashy and fluent 
speaker, always vigorously decla- 
matory, and occasionally capable 
of rising into eloquence. Te is 
a mistake also to say that he was 
a man of ruined fortunes. He 
inherited twenty-five thousand or 
thirty thousand francs a year from 
his grandfather, the conjuror Comus; 
and he married an English lady 
who was then said to be very rich. 
Independently of these resources, 
M. Ledru llin purchased the 

lace of Advocate at the Court of 

assation and Council of State, 
by which he made a considerable 
income; and he was also one of 
the proprietors of a flourishing pro- 
fessional paper called Le Journal 
du Palais. No doubt large de- 
mands were made on him for the 
support of Flocon’s paper, called 
La Réforme ; but these demands, 
far from exhausting, did not mate- 
rially injure his resources. In all 
that is said by Lord Normanby in 
deprecation of the revolutionary 
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demagogue, we most heartily con- 
cur. The man who was capable of 
causing to be sent from Boulogne a 
telegraphic despatch that there had 
been fighting in London, and that 
the city was in general insurrec- 
tion, was capable of anything base. 
‘I have no doubt,’ says Lord Nor- 
manby, ‘that Ledru Rollin sent 
the despatch down to Boulogne in 
order that it might thus come back 
again.’ The infamous bulletins of 


“Ledru Rollin were not written by 


himself, but were the joint pro- 
ductions of M. Jules Favre and 
Madame George Sand. 

Of M. Jules Bastide, who was 
for a considerable time Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Lord Normanby 
speaks in the highest terms: ‘In 
constant communication with him’ 
(he observes) ‘ during many months, 
I never had in any one instance to 
complain of his official conduct.’ 
Bastide, here spoken of, is a man 
of very humble origin, being the 
son of a marchand de bois at Paris. 
For a short period he attended the 
School of Law, but his utter want 
of fluency convinced him that he 
could not succeed as an advocate. 
He therefore entered into his 
father’s business, and in travelling 
through the country to purchase 
wood, became initiated in what was 
called la charbonnérie Frangaise. 
On the death of Armand Carrel, in 
1836, he took, with his partner in 
the wood business (Emile Thomas), 
an active part in the management 
of the National; and in 1847 
founded, with M. Buchez, the 
Revue National. This led to M. 
Bastide’s initiation into office in 
1848, for the writers and managers 
of the National obtained the lion’s 
share_of the patronage. Bastide, 
however, according to Lord Nor- 
manby, was a man of an honest 
mind, honourable feelings, and great 
good sense. He was maintained in 
the Foreign Office by Cavaignac 
after the downfal of the Provisional 
Government. It is said by the 
chronique scandaleuse of diplomacy, 
that he received the members of 
the corps diplomatique with a short 
pipe (called in Paris a briile-gueule) 
in his mouth; but of this Lord 
Normanby makes no mention, and 
it may be a canard. Since the roth 
of December, 1851, M. Bastide has 
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retired into private life. Owing to 
the fortunate industry of his father, 
he is the proprietor of a fine chateau, 
and what is still better, a fortune 
of thirty thousand frances a year—a 
pretty thing enough in France. It 
was Bastide who, in his official 
capacity, presented the Marquis of 
Normanby to General Cavaignac. 
With the General the Ambassador 
had not previously the slightest 
— acquaintance, and their 
st interview took place on the 
day after the great struggle in 
which Cavaignac saved society. The 
Ambassador was naturally anxious 
to express his sense of the in- 
estimable service rendered :— 

I found (says he) the natural satisfac- 
tion at having been so highly instru- 
mental in such a case, struggling against 
the feeling that within the last few hours 
had fallen under his orders some of the 
most valuable of his former companions 
in arms. The General received with 
evident satisfaction the heartfelt congra- 
tulations of one who, though unacknow- 
ledged and unaccredited, stood before 
him as the de facto representative of a 
neighbouring State specially interested 
in the triumph of social order. From 


the first interview I think I may date 
the feelings of mutual regard which 


enabled those who certainly had no 
previous sympathy to understand each 
other through the various complicated 
and anxious negociations of the next six 
months. 

For months the task of Lord 
Normanby was to prevent a war of 
propagandism. Of his efforts he 
thus speaks :— 


I had everything against my success 
except the General's stern sense of duty, 
and I think I may add (as assisting 
much to maintain the views I urged) 
the ineffaceable impression made upon 
his mind by the horrors of June, and 
the proof he thence derived, that if at 
such a moment and on such an errand 
he once let slip the dogs of war, it would 
not be so easy to modify or control their 
destructive instincts, In spite of 
assurances of Government officials— 
always so profusely lavished on the 
authority of the moment—he felt from 
the first the prolongation of his power 
to be doubtful. Yet the maintenance 
of that power was the only chance for 
the stability of the republic to which he 
was so much attached. It might have 
been difficult for any extent of anti- 
republican opinion at that time to dis- 
place a successful general who had just 
Saved society, if actually engaged in 
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extending the influence of France in a 
foreign war. I am aware that all these 
considerations were constantly pressed 
upon him by those to whom he gave his 
habitual confidence, yet having once 
taken his position on the foreign ques- 
tions of vital interest side by side with 
England, as represented by myself, I 
never could trace the slightest wavering 
on his part in his adherence to that 
which he conceived to be his duty. 


Cavaignac was as anxious to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe as the 
most pacific statesman of his time, 
and made the greatest sacrifices for 
that purpose. During his short 
reign of power he governed his 
countrymen with probity and im- 
partiality. All his own impulses 
were good and generous; and if he 
had not been surrounded by the 
clique of the National he would 
have conquered all suffrages. Had 
he given those pledges to the Con- 
servative party which were required 
by Count Molé, he would have been 
deched to the position subsequently 
occupied by Louis Napoleon. But 
Cavaignac was unprepared to give a 
complete adhesion to this party, and 
the consequence was that he lost his 
election. He left office, however, 
with the personal respect of his 
political opponents, who admitted 
the patriotic disinterestedness of his 
general conduct. ‘Stunning as has 
been his fall,’ says Lord Normanby, 
‘the impression he left upon all 
who came. into contact with him is 
much in his favour. His bearing in 
returning to his modest lodging 
has been that of a truly honest man 
who meant to do right.’ 

Death has since removed from the 
scene this real patriot—this upright 
citizen, worthy of being celebrated 
by Plutarch—a man unsuited to, if 
not unappreciated by, the great 
majority of his countrymen. 

On the soth of August, Lord 
Normanby was accredited to the 
Republic—a republic which, though 
it seemed to him daily more and 
more impossible, yet seemed less 
impossible than anything else. 
Shortly afterwards M. de Beaumont 
was sent ambassador to London, 
and regular diplomatic relations es- 
tablished between the two countries. 

On September 26th, Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, at present Emperor 
of the French, took his seat in the 
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Assembly. He came quietly in at 
a side-door, at first unperceived. 
‘When admitted,’ says Lord Nor- 
manby, ‘he made a short speech, 
repelling calumnies, professing love 
of country, and desire to work out 
those democratic institutions which 
the people had a right to expect. 
He wished (he said) to contribute 
to laffermissement de la Répub- 
lique.’ How well his Imperial and 
Republican Majesty has since ful- 
filled this wish we need not proclaim. 
As, however, we were ourselves pre- 
sent at the delivery of this speech— 
if such it can be called—we may 
state that a more mediocre per- 
formance was never exhibited in any 
popular assembly. The personal 
appearance of the speaker was mean 
and insignificant, his voice thick, 
his delivery drawling and marked 
with a foreign accent, his bearing 
cold and apparently calm. But the 
haggard look and the distrustful 
manner showed that all was not at 
ease within. The few words uttered 
excited on all sides the remark— 
‘One so mentally and physically un- 
important can never be formidable 
to the liberties of the country.’ 
Within a few months after this date, 
however, this man, apparently so 
little dangerous or formidable in any 
way, was elected President, having 
for a competitor the man who saved 
society in the days of June. 

History (says Lord Normanby) affords 
no parallel to this spectacle of all the 
eminent men of all former political 
parties uniting in support of a man 
whom no one of them would have per- 
sonally selected. They in fact follow, 
whilst they assume to direct, a popular 
impulse which they could not resist. 


Many circumstances ev to 
ot 


the success of the present Emperor 
—as first President of the Republic. 
In the first place, the prestige of 
his name; 2ndly, his nuda 
eareer; 3rdly, his expatriation ; 
4thly, the sort of persecution he 
had undergone from the Republic ; 
5thly, the support of various parties 
to ha he had made those advances 
and given those guarantees refused 
by Cavaignac; and Othly, the sup- 
port of all the peasantry, all the 
clergy, and great part of the army 
of France. To obtain his end Louis 
Napoleon broke with the Mountain 
—made advances to the Moderate 
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Party—put himself into communi- 
cation with OdillonBarrot—proposed 
to Thiers to name him ashisminister, 
and to Molé to make him Minister 
or Vice-President. One making all 
these professions and promises, and 
boasting of a name which reflected 
military glory, when backed by the 
peasants and priests, possessed fear- 
ful odds against a General whose 
only merits were his honesty, his 
directness, and his personal services. 
Louis Napoleon was elected by an 
immense majority, but he disap- 
wees the politicians who had 
hoped to make him an instrument 
in their own hands, and completely 
mystified the Molés, Thiers, Bu- 
geauds, Broglies,and Pasquiers. For 
a time, indeed, Odillon Senet was 
his Minister; but neither Molé nor 
Thiers, nor any of the others, ever 
served him; and none of the Mode- 
rates who had been in office under the 
Monarchy wished to contribute to 
found the Empire. In spite of them, 
however, the Empire was made. 
How long it may endure is another 
question, for the French are very 
fickle, and have an ugly habit, 
indeed we may say a perfect knack, 
of speedily overturning the idols 
they have set up. 

Had the Republic in France been 
administered by able and firm men 
like Cavaignac and Dufaure, it 
might have endured; but, beset 
with such mischievous adventurers 
as Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Mar- 
rast, Flocon, Caussidiére, Blanqui, 
Albert, and otliers, it could not by 
any possibility survive. The clique 
of the National very nearly as much 
contributed to its ruin as the clique 
of Rollin, Flocon, and Blanc. Mar- 
rast, the editor of the National, 
was a neat and pointed writer, not 
deficient in elegance ; but originally 
a provincial pedagogue intended 
for the Romish priesthood, he was 
as a man insufferably arrogant and 
underbred; and though this may 
be tolerated at the press, it is not 
tolerated in public lik . As Mayor 
of Paris, the ex-Editor gave himself 
so many airs that even his familiars 
were disgusted. In February and 
March, 1848, the mocking Parisians 
called him the Marquis de Marrast; 
and that they were fully justified 
appears from this—that the man 
had directed the cradle which served 
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for the Count de Paris to be brought 
from the garde meuble of the Crown 
to the palace of the Condés for the 
ssid of Madame Marrast, a 
citoyenne of the Liberties of Dublin. 
Nothing would satisfy this little 
Basque peasant but that his first- 
born should be swathed securely in 
the berceau of Royalty. As Pre- 
sident of the Chamber, Marrast was 
quite out of place. Wholly want- 
ing in elevation and personal dig- 
nity, his flippant smartness was 
worse than an impertinence—it was 
unbearable and odious. Yet this 
man was one of the first newspaper 
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writers of Paris. Journalists and 
writers are all very well in their 
proper sphere, “tory, Aion preserve 
us from having a Ministry of jour- 
nalists. Why, a Cabinet of Wisi 
Prius barristers, or of Avocats aux 
Cours d’ Assises, would be a heaven 
compared with such a limbo of 
vanities and vulgarisms. Our space 
has wholly run out; and we can 
only, in conclusion, say that the 
Marquis of Normanby i written 
a very readable, and we believe 
a trustworthy, book, to which the 
future historian may with confidence 
refer. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF MANZONI. 


\ HEN from the breast of Jesus burst the last deep heavy sigh 
Which rent the graves and cleft the rocks and shook the solid ground, 
Adam his head in terror raised, awakened by that ery, 
And starting sudden to his feet, he cast his eyes around, 
With glances full of wonder, of deep and awful dread ; 
Then, gazing on the Cross, he cried a loud and bitter cry— 
‘ Whose is that pale and bloody corpse >—whose is that reverend head ?’ 
But when he found ’twas Christ the Lord suspended there on high, 
He lifted his repentant hand, and wildly smote his cheeks, 


His furrow’d brow and hoary head, with many a heavy groan ; 
In agonizing sorrow, his consort quickly seeks, 

And cries, while all the mountains round re-echoed with his moan— 
‘ Through thee, through thee, oh Eve! it was, I gave my Lord to death, 
And ‘neath my hand alone it is he yielded up his breath !’ 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF PETRARCH. 
JOLUPTUOUS sleep, luxurious, idle rest 


Has every virtue from the earth exiled. 
By custom conquered, from their course beguiled 
Are all mankind, and now no longer blest 
By Heavenly lights which erst upon them shone, 
It wondrous seems in our degenerate days 
If any seek the streams of Helicon. 
None cares for myrtle or the glorious bay ; 
E’en thou, Philosophy, so says the crowd, 
On wretched gains intent, wilt suffer sore, 
With few companions on thy road; endowed 
With poverty for dowry.—Still the more, 
Sweet Spirit, 'Thee, all earnestly I pray 
Not from thy noble path to turn away. 





A SUMMER VISION. 


ORE Summer morn, in musings lost, 
I sat before my window, 

And watched how oft the wood was crossed 
By sunshine and by shadow. 


Then suddenly a little maid, 
Some three years old or under, 
Came tripping up the silent glade, 
With looks of joy and wonder : 


She seemed a very fay ; methought 
Her silky golden tresses 

Gleamed here and there, as they had caught 
A sunbeam ’midst their meshes ; 


Her softly rounded cheeks were pale, 
Her eyes were dark and lustrous: 
I felt that they could tell a tale 
For mortal ears too wondrous. 


All clad in purest white, she seemed 
So free from earthly leaven, 

No wonder that at first I deemed 
Her newly come from Heaven. 


She paused awhile, and then her feet 
Trod deftly ’midst the daisies, 

Till soon she bowed her head to greet 
The lilies with her praises ; 


Then, wandering on, she came before 
The queen of woodland posies, 

And smiling, curtsied o’er and o’er 
To all the sweet white roses. 


At last she faded like a dream, 
The trees her form concealing ;— 
Now Heaven be praised for this gleam, 
True fairyland revealing ! 
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MOURNING. 


From the Punjab, September 29, 1857. 


HE spirit has moved us many 
times to write out our minds 
about the Indian Mutiny for the 
edification of the readers of Fraser, 
and it is respect for those readers, 
and not laziness, which has kept us 
from our purpose. The very truth 
of the matter is, that the tremendous 
catastrophe which is shaking British 
India to its centre, is still a great 
mystery. From the first blush of 
the affair, sanguine theorists went 
off on their hobby-horses, and have 
come to such signal grief that we do 
not care to follow them. The facts 
which at present stand recorded 
beyond all question are these: that 
the Sepoys of the Bengal army, 
who have been better treated than 
ever soldiers were by officers, than 
ever inferiors were by superiors, 
than ever dark men were by white, 
have suddenly, unexpectedly, and 
unanimously, risen up against those 
superior white officers who have thus 
well treated them; have enticed 
them by treacherous lies into dan- 
gerous situations; have murdered 
them with every circumstance of 
cruelty and ignominy; have dis- 
honoured their wives and daughters ; 
have slain their children; and have 
committed such enormities as we 
are accustomed to suppose can only 
be perpetrated by slaves emanci- 
pated after long oppression. These 
facts are so startling, that every 
man feels instinctively called upon 
to offer some explanation of them. 
We have had a thousand explana- 
tions, each succeeding one an- 
nounced with more confidence than 
the last. Every one has been 
abused, from Providence down to 
the junior ensign. This is a British 
habit, and merely signifies that the 
Britonthus abusing is uncomfortable, 
and does not exactly know why. 
We confess that we, like others, 
have had our reasons ; some of them 
remain by us, but others have been 
scattered by the progress of events. 
And so it has been with all reasons 
—those of the Times, those of the 
Saturday Review, those of the 
Friend of India. Each journal (and 
we name the three which most 
generally represent the intelligent 
public opinion of -England and 


India) has had several good remarks 
about the Mutiny and its cause, 
but none has put forward a case 
that will go evenly or on all-fours. 
We believe in our hearts that we 
know all about it at this moment; 
that we could give a full, true, and 
particular account of how and when 
the Mutiny had its origin; but we 
are warned by previous failures to 
hold back a little longer. Yet a 
while, and if our readers will listen 
to us we will undertake to tell them 
the whole story, but at present we 
believe we deal most fairly with 
them by declaring that, in this 
month of September, 1857, the real 
cause of the Mutiny—however sus- 
pected—is not and cannot be really 
ascertained. Let us then, for the 
present, forego speculation on what 
cannot be certainly known, and 
describe that which is actually seen. 
Before we plunge into political, 
historical, mk it may be metaphy- 


sical articles on the causes which 
make India to be troubled, let us 
realize to ourselves these troubles. 
We have learnt to know something 


of British India in its ordinary 
aspect ; we have had its climate, its 
seasons, its stations, the habits of 
the Anglo-Indians, their vices, 
their follies, their virtues, their 
humours, described to us in those 
raphic word-pictures which are the 
ashion of modern writing. 

Let us look at our countrymen as 
they are now—as they have been 
for these five months past—in 
mourning, in peril; and yet we 
may well say staunch, and worthy 
of their country. Throughout 
March and April the minds of men 
were disquieted. The roth and the 
34th regiments of native infantry 
deliberately mutinied without any 
satisfactory apparent cause. Cart- 
ridges were spoken of; but it was 
felt then, as it is felt now, that 
there was more in the matter than 
cartridges, however disguised in 
cow's fat, could account for. It 
was not known at the time, or 
rather it was not observed, that the 
19th and the 34th were the two 
regiments present on parade at 
Lucknow when the annexation of 
Oude was announced. But the 
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English mind is loth to be dis- 
turbed. Men tried to make out 
exceptional reasons for the mis- 
behaviour of these two regiments. 
One of them had always had a bad 
name; the other was commanded 
by one of those red-coated devotees 
who, having accidentally been born 
Christians, carry into the service of 
that religion all the folly and all 
the bigotry which would have 
equally constituted their stock in 
trade had they been Brahmins or 
Mahomedans. The affair was par- 
tial and local, confined to Bengal. 
But if open mutiny was confined 
to Bengal, tacit mutiny was spread 
with impartial universality over 
the whole length and breadth of 
the Bengal Presidency. And it 
was an awful sensation to feel 
practically, for the first time, what 
this length and breadth were, when 
held by enemies or false friends. 
At Meerut, at Dinapoor, at Umbala, 
at Jalandhar, at Hooshiarpore, the 
sky was nightly vubiened by in- 
eendiary fires. We do the Govern- 
ment the justice to believe that they 
were thoroughly, though not to any 
good purpose, alarmed. Were we 
writing that political article which 
we have explained our reasons for 
not writing, we would ask Lord 
Canning whether or not he knew, 
early in April, that ‘the Empire was 
in danger ?’—whether at that time 
‘they’ (viz., the Supreme Council) 
‘had evidence of mutiny existing in 
almost every station of the Pre- 
sidency ?? Did Lord Canning, or 
did he not, use the very words 
which we have placed between in- 
verted commas, early in April? 
and if he did, why was Delhi—the 
focus of Mahomedanism, the seat of 
one of our very chief arsenals—left 
without a single European soldier P 
Was it because Lord Dalhousie had 
passed his word to that King whose 
race we devoutly trust will have 
been run before these lines reach 
the reader’s eye, that his mock 
dignity should not be affronted by 
the presence in Delhi of an Euro- 
pean regiment? This story is cur- 
rent in India, and it is as well to 
ventilate it. If true, it goes far to 
clear Lord Canning at Lord Dal- 
housie’s expense. Among the mani- 
fest blunders which led to, or are 
connected with, this outbreak, the 
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denuded condition of so important 
a post as Delhi—a condition of 
which Sir Charles Napier had but 
recently pointed out the danger in 
terms too forcible to be overlooked, 
and yet (for a Napier) too decent, 
and too much in accordance with 
the language of common folk, to 
be despised—is one of the most 
flagrant. It lies betwéen the noble 
Viscount and the most noble Mar- 
uis to settle to which of their two 

overnments the blame properly 
belongs. Government, we teow 
reason to know, was frightened all 
April; but unhappily the fright 
had no good result: no precautions 
were taken. The question of the 
reform of the native army was 
indeed greatly accelerated. Re- 
organization of the Sepoy army— 
such as Sir Henry Lawrence had 
been preaching in reviews and 
newspapers, in public and in pri- 
vate, for twenty years; such as 
had been preached with increasing 
vigour by that school of gallant 
disciples whom Sir Henry Law- 
rence had formed, and who consti- 
tuted the flower of the British army ; 
such as had been officially urged by 
Sir John Lawrence with that saga- 
cious vigour which characterizes all 
his proceedings, with the earnest- 
ness of one who knew that a sham 
native army at Peshawar was a 
source of daily danger to the Em- 
pire, but which had been con- 
stantly turned aside by the Supreme 
Government in Calcutta as one of 
those large general questions which 
might safely be reserved to ‘a more 
convenient season’— became sud- 
denly the question of the hour. 
The season was come, but it was 
no longer convenient. 

Had the Sepoys given us but a 
little more grace, the army would 
havebeen reformed without a mutiny 
and amassacre. But we missed our 
time ; we procrastinated a little too 
long. ‘If the question of the native 
army is not taken in hand, we shall 
have an awful and a sudden smash 
some of these days,’ is a prophecy 
which this writer has heard, since 
the day he landed in India, uttered 
with such unanimity by all the best 
soldiers in the country, that he, for 
one, has never been able to doubt 
that army reform was the first indis- 
pensable requirement of the Indian 
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empire. It so happened that the 
very same prophesy, expressed 
nearly in the very words given 
above, was made in our hearing by 
one of that class which we have 
ventured to characterize as the dis- 
ciples of Sir Henry Lawrence, on 
Sunday, the roth of May last. 
Neither the speaker nor the hearer 
knew that on that day, nay, at that 
hour, the prophesy was in the very 
act of fulfilment; that the question 
of the native army had not been 
taken in hand, that the dead bodies 
of our countrymen at Meerut, the 
triumphant march of the unchecked 
murderers on Delhi—soon to be the 
scene of a like slaughter—were the 

roof that the ruin so long predicted 

ad in truth taken place that same 
evening; that the Indian empire had 
been reduced to an extremity from 
which, if rescued at all, it could only 
be rescued by an agonizing struggle 
such as the English race, tried as it 
has been, has seldom had to endure. 
Four days passed after that Sunday 
evening belies the fatal news began 
to creep up the country. On Wed- 
nesday it was known officially, even 
in remote districts, by aid of the 
telegraph, that the troops at Meerut 
had mutinied successfully, and were 
marching on Delhi. But it was not 
till the Thursday that, in that part 
of the country of which we happen 
to be able to speak, the word 
‘massacre’ became associated with 
the word ‘ mutiny.’ From the first, 
Delhi took precedence of Meerut in 
the popular interest. ‘Have you 
heard the news, that every Euro- 
pean in Delhi is massacred?’ such 
was the frightful form in which the 
ill tidings first reached the public ; 
and it was some days before it was 
known that, horrible as the truth 
was, the first report had been a yet 
more horrible exaggeration. What 
those few days were, no Englishman 
who was in India at the time will 
forget to the day of his death. In 
one moment our eyes were open, 
and we found that we were defence- 
less; that the native army were our 
enemies; that, trusting to that 
army, we had stripped India of 
Europeans. 

Suspicion rested on every native 
soldier and every native prince. So 
horrible was the re sm which 
had been committed, so utter our 
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helplessness should this treachery 
extend to all classes, that the first 
feeling might well be one of pro- 
found alarm. But, to the honour of 
the English in India be it spoken, 
the feeling of alarm was iamnstldr 
exchanged for a feeling of inquiry, 
of hopefulness, of resolution. Some 
Hindustani Sepoys were our ene- 
mies, but would they all be so; or, 
if they all went, would the Punjabi 
soldiers fail us ; or, if all our soldiers 
together turned their arms against 
their masters, would the popula- 
tions, whom we had governed with 
a wise and merciful rule, abet the 
traitors, or prove loyal to the 
Government which they had so 
much reason to bless? Had we to 
fight a division or an army? an 
army oranation? It took a week 
to get anything like an answer to 
these questions. In about that time 
it became apparent that the whole 
Hindustani army, regulars and ir- 
regulars, must be considered as con- 
sisting of enemies; that the popula- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Agra 
and Delhi could not be counted on 
as friendly; but that the Sikh 
soldiery was staunch; that the 
Punjab population was loyal; that 
the protected or allied native powers 
were disposed not to count the 
danger of England as their oppor- 
tunity, but to show, in the hour of 
England’s peril, their sense of the 
loyal good faith with which she has 
ever treated her allies. 

Such was the general bird’s-eye 
view which presented itself to an 
eager public after the lapse of such 
a week as few would wish to live 
over again. ‘The crisis in the 
Punjab has passed,’ was the official 
announcement of the Punjab 
Government. Thereupon all men 
drew a deep breath, We had 
measured our enemy’s inches, had 
estimated his weight, and had come 
to the conclusion that we could 
afford to fight him. 

But though as regards the Punjab 
itself the extremest urgency of 
peril was felt to be passed by, it 
was impossible to overlook the fact, 
that the fate of the Punjab was 
bound up with that of Hindustan, 
and every day made it more clear 
that the fate of Hindustan was 
trembling inthe balance. Through- 
out the latter part of May we hoped 
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almost against hope that the squall 
would soon blow itself out. The 
Civil Government appeared to hold 
its own at Agra, and at first to act 
vigorously; the communications 
with Calcutta were open and we 
heard of no disaster ; the Irregular 
Cavalry had not misbehaved, in 
some instances had been actively 
loyal; there seemed hopes of the 
artillery being staunch; nay, even 
some native infantry regiments were 
well spoken of; the officers had 
‘implicit confidence in their men ;’ 
above all, General Anson was at 
Umballa with three European regi- 
ments; in a fortnight he would S 
at Delhi; the walls would fall down 
at his approach, and all the affair 
would be at an end. Such were 
the hopes with which men tried to 
cheat the weight of their anxiety. 
Soon the prospect, dark enough 
before, became far darker. The 
whole of the Rohileund brigade, 
including all arms, mutinied. 
Officers who had most confidently 
trusted their men, were among 
those most savagely murdered. 
At Shahjehanpore the residents 
were massacred while at church; at 
Bareilly, two civilians and an 
assistant-surgeon were mocked with 
the forms of an English trial and 
hanged: everywhere the civil power 
was in abeyance, and the civil 
officers were either murdered or 
saved their lives by flight. It be- 
came evident that the Hindustani 
Irregular Cavalry were hardly more 
to be trusted than the Hindustani 
infantry : that of the latter it would 
be madness to confide in a single 
regiment. To make all worse, the 
Lieutenant-Governor seemed sud- 
denly to lose his head, and issued a 
proclamation offering pardon to the 
rebels and murderers, which was 
_ read with scorn and indignation by 
every Englishman in India, and 
cancelled with contempt directly it 
was received by the Supreme 
Government in Calcutta. Lastly, 
the Government of Agra itself dis- 
appeared from the stage; the North- 
Western Provinces were given up to 
anarchy, and could no longer be 
called British. An impenetrable 
veil dropped down over Eastern 
India. Communications were all cut 
off, and the residents west of Delhi 
no longer could hear a word of what 
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was going on inthe East. Terrible 
as were the facts which we knew, 
we dreaded yet more the facts 
which we knew not; and the event 
proved that we were right. 

Unable to see beyond Delhi, our 
attention was the more earnestly 
fixed on the force which, under 
General Anson, was hastening, as 
we fondly supposed, to take it. 
General Anson died of cholera at 
Kurnil; he was succeeded by 
General Barnard, soon to meet a 
like fate. The force arrived at 
Delhi on the 8th of June, drove the 
enemy back into the city in a bril- 
liant engagement ; the hopes of all 
in India were again at the highest 
pitch ; to-morrow, or the day after 
that, we must hear of the fall of 
Delhi. But the morrow came, and 
the next day, and many next days, 
and many next weeks, and it became 
evident to all that Delhi must be 
regularly besieged before it fell, and 
that we had not the force to besiege 
it. It only remained for our little 
army to hang on to the place like 
bull-dogs, and cling to it till suffi- 
ciently reinforced. The force was 
indeed small, consisting of the 75th 
Regiment, fractions of the 1st and 
2nd Fusileers, the 6oth Rifles, the 

th Lancers and the6th Carabineers, 

esides artillery. The whole Euro- 
pean strength did not exceed 3000 
men. The native troops did not 
amount to more than an equal 
number. There were two regular 
sepoy regiments prisoners rather 
than soldiers: the Puniabia and the 
Goorkhas only could be trusted; 
the first, perhaps, better than the 
last. 

The enemy saw our weakness, and 
determined to profit by it. Almost 
every day sallies were made from 
the town by superior forces. Every 
fresh detachment of rebels was im- 
mediately sent out to fight, that they 
might feel hopelessly committed to 
the bad cause. Our force was of 
course utterly unable to invest the 
city, so that the rebels had complete 
power of ingress and egress. With 
any other troops in the world it is 
probable that the policy of the Delhi 
mutineers might have succeeded. 
But the tenacity of the British soldier 
is an old story; and has been illus- 
trated at Delhi as brilliantly as it 
has eyer been since the beginning. 
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In more than thirty fights, the suc- 
cessive relays of the enemy, always 
superior in number, were defeated 
by the same British, Punjabi, and 
Goorkha regiments. It is not our 
a to disparage the soldierly 
qualities even of a rebel enemy, but 
it cannot be denied that the sepoys 
at Delhi have proved themselves 
rank cowards. They never came to 
close quarters, and have always re- 
teented with ignominious haste. On 
no occasion have they showed good 
fighting ; their attacks have been 
formidable only from their fre- 
quency, and from the smallness of 
our force, which could ill afford a 
succession of even small losses. 
Throughout June and the first half 
of July the fighting at Delhi was 
the spectacle on which all eyes were 
bent. What was going on East of 
Delhi we did not know. In the 
Punjab all was activity. The po- 
pulation was loyal: in every district 
recruits were being raised; from the 
western frontier every available 
soldier, European and Punjabi, was 
hurried down to Delhi. None but 
a governor who had confidence in 
himself and his immediate colleagues 
and supporters (and well might Sir 
John Lawrence confide in both) 
would have ventured on so bold and 
generous a policy. The wild frontier 
of the Derajat, the turbulent city of 
Peshawar, would have justified a 
timid ruler in hugging fast his own 
resources, and declaring he could 
not spare a man. But Sir John 
Lawrence thought not for himself, 
nor for the Punjab alone, but for 
India and for England. Regiment 
after regiment was thrown across 
the Sutlej. The gallant corps of 
Guides were the first; they were 
followed by Coke’s and other corps 
of Punjab infantry ; by the 8th, the 
61st, and the 52nd Queen’s regi- 
ments. The rapid marches made by 
some of the native corps in the 
height of the rainy season, were in 
themselves a proof of their ardent 
and loyal spirit, and would fill a 
chapter in the Romance of War. 
To our judgment, nothing in the 
whole vigorous stand made against 
this rebellion, has been more noble 
than the ready, unselfish wisdom 
with which reinforcements were sent 
out of the Punjab. It is not to be 
denied that the proceeding was at- 
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tended with some risk. Peshawar 
is never safe in the most peaceful 
times when the regular native regi- 
ments are reckoned as an effective 
part of its garrison. At Peshawar, 
while the trusty Punjab regiments 
were being ordered ioe to Hin- 
dustan, the ordinary dangers were 
increased by the transfer from the 
plus to the minus side of our ac- 
count, of no fewer than five regi- 
ments of native infantry, and one of 
cavalry. But there is at the head 
of the Peshawar Division a man 
whose name was once on the lips of 
every Englishman, and well it de- 
served to be there; than whom no 
worthier agent could have been 
found to carry out and encounter 
the risk of a generous and gallant 
policy. Herbert Edwardes did not 
deserve better of his country for 
what he did in 1848, than for what 
he has withstood and endured in 
1857. 

But if the Punjab sent many 
much-desired reinforcements to 
Delhi, it must be acknowledged 
that it contributed its quota of rein- 
forcements, whosearrival could have 
been spared. At Jalandhar three 
native regiments, two infantry and 
one cavalry, broke out, murdered 
some of their officers, and made off in 
defiance of the 8th or King’s 
Regiment, which was cantoned in 
the station. Again, we must re- 
member that our political article is 
to come. We will not now under- 
take to say what was the right or 
wrong of the Jalandhar story. 
That a terrible mishap occurred is 
beyond question. The Jalandhar 
mutineers made their way to Delhi 
with comparative impunity, and it 
was complained in the besieging 
force that for every additional 
soldier we sent on the right side, a 
hundred were permitted to come on 
the wrong. But if the Punjab 
Government was once, or even twice, 
caught tripping, it had the grace— 
so rare with governments—to profit 
by mistakes. Many regiments fol- 
lowed the example of those at 
Jalandhar; but of the many, not 
one remains on the face of the earth 
to boast of a second success. 

Thus we lived on through June 
and the greater part of July. Gra- 
dually papers and letters reached 
us from Calcutta vid ey: It 
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is not the least striking illustration 
of the complete revolution that has 
occurred in India, that the news 
from the Gangetic Valley—say from 
Allahabad and Cawnpoor — was 
known in London sooner than at 
Lahore. We had been accustomed 
to receive our daily letters and 
newspapers from every part of the 
empire with the same unfailing 
regularity as in England. Suddenly 
we found ourselves separated from 
Caleutta by two months of time. 
Painfully must a letter travel from 
the eastern capital to the western 
port—from Calcutta to Bombay; 
painfully must it toil up the un- 
settled provinces of the western 
coast; slowly must it jog along 
on mule-back across the sands of 
Scinde; many queer twists and 
unwonted turns must that letter 
take, many enemies must it baffle 
and elude, before, much bestamped, 
much stained with travel (for Indian 
letter-bags are not waterproof), it is 
delivered to its owner at Lahore. 
Gradually we heard news from 
Caleutta, and the first news: was 
that Caleutta still existed. Vague 
tales of anarchy, murder, and re- 
bellion reached us, and it was clear 
that Bahar was in a blaze; but the 
first shock was past, and the Go- 
vernment had not been, as at Agra, 
utterly swept away in the torrent. 
Soon report began to tell a flatter- 
ing tale. The China force was in 
Calcutta early in July! fabulous 
‘reinforcements were on their way 
up country; the Lower Provinces 
were being reduced to order; the 
Delhi force would be speedily re- 
dieved. Who does not recollect the 
eagerness with which that deceitful 
intelligence was at first welcomed ? 
Who can forget the bitter disap- 
pointment, as day followed day, and 
the tidings became first faint, then 
doubtful, then improbable, then 
palpably false? But worse than 
disappointment was to come. It 
was not till the end of July that we 
first heard sinister rumours concern- 
ing Cawnpoor and Lucknow. Gene- 
ral Wheeler had been surrounded 
and cut up; then General Wheeler 
was alive and well, and within a 
march of Agra, where the poor 
Government of the North-Western 
Provinces was shut up in the Fort, 
fielpless and besieged; then, once 
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again, the rumour that a disaster had 
befallen General Wheeler gained 
ground, and the scene of the disaster 
was said to have been Cawnpoor. 
Slowly, very slowly, the real truth 
dragged its way up the country. It 
is only this very day of September 
that this writer in the Punjab has 
read anything like a connected ac- 
count of that fearful tragedy of the 
27th of June. at Cawnpoor, which, 
once read or heard, no Englishman 
can ever forget. It is said that 
when the soldiers of the 32nd 
Regiment at Lucknow heard of the 
pitiless slaughter at Cawnpoor of 
all their women and children, they 
said not a word, but fixed bayonets, 
and marched out in deadly silence 
to search for an enemy. It is in 
this spirit that we have all heard of 
the Cawnpoor massacre. It cannot 
be talked of—it cannot be written 
of—there is nothing for it but to fix 
bayonets. In the end of July and 
in the beginning of August ill news 
from Cawnpoor kept flitting about 
us with a darker and a darker 
shadow. It was a month of deep 
anxiety in the Punjab; of deeper 
still, had it not been that the Punjab 
was itself in action. When once it 
became evident that every sepoy 
was a traitor, the native infantry 
regiments in the Punjab, twenty in 
number, were disarmed. At two 
stations only was this wise precau- 
tion neglected: at Jalandhar and 
Sealkote. We abstain from explain- 
ing now the cause of this neglect ; 
those who know the oid jealousy 
which exists between the civil and 
military power will require no ex- 
planation. But the exception was 
most disastrous. The Jalandhar 
troops carried their arms to Deihi; 
what happened to the Sealkote 
regiment we shall see. The 55th 
Native Infantry broke out at Pesha- 
war. They never made a worse 
move in their lives. They fled from 
the angry European soldiers of the 
cantonment to the neighbouring 
hills. They were pursued, and many 
were killed. Happy they who so 
died. The remainder fled for refuge 
to the neighbouring fanatical Mus- 
sulman tribes. They knew that 
these tribes had been ever hostile to 
us (even as the robber is always 
hostile to the man with a purse), 
and supposed that they would there- 
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fore be friendly to them. But the 
wild tribes were under that acute 
management which had tamed their 
savageness in the days of peace, and 
now turned it to profit in the day 
of battle. The hill-men were coming 
to Colonel Edwardes praying for 
military service, just as the Sepoys 
of the 55th made their appeal. 
Politically they found themselves in 
a false situation; personally they 
were exposed to the scorn with 
which a brave man, though a robber, 
regards a coward and a traitor; to 
the hatred with which a fanatical 
Affghan borderer regards a high 
caste Hindustani Brahmin. The 
ae Sepoy, whose every whim 

ad been too much consulted for 
forty years—who had been ready to 
murder his officer, to dishonour his 
officer’s wife, and rip in pieces his 
officer’s child, sooner than bite the 
end of a cartridge which he well 
knew had not been defiled, was now 
made to eat the bread and drink the 
water of affliction: to submit at the 
hazard of his wretched life, which 
he still tenaciously clung to, to 
ceremonies the least of which was 
more damning to his caste than 
the mastication of a million fat 
cartridges; and finally, to submit to 
the rite of cireumcision. And after 
all this degradation, the bitterness 
of death was yet to come. By fives 
or tens they fell or were betrayed 
into the hands of the British autho- 
rities, aud not a man was spared to 
gratify any false scruple of fictitious 
merey : they died every one. We 
do not care to multiply tales of 
horror. Up to this date, four more 
infantry regiments in the Punjab, 
the 14th, the 26th, the 46th (the 
Sealkote regiment), and the 5 st, two 
hundred men of the 5th and 6oth 
regiments, and a wing of the goth 
Light Cavalry, have broken out 
into open mutiny. In almost every 
case they have disarmed mercy by 
committing brutal and wanton mur- 
der. In no case have they found 
one jot of mercy. Since Cromwell 
left Lreland behind him, there has 
not been executed a more terrible 
justice than on these murderous 
mutineers. Every man of those five 
thousand has been steadily, ruth- 
lessly, righteously, and successfully 
hunted to death. 

Once more we were deluded by 
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the promise of reinforcements. It 
was announced officially that Sir 
Patrick Grant had been heard of at 
Cawnpoor on the r1th of July, with 
six European regiments on his way 
to relieve the army at Delhi. Again 
and again were the days counted 
which he must take to march up the 
country, and still, as the days passed 
away, and nothing was heard of his 
approach, reason after reason was 
framed to account for the delay ; 
anything must be believed rather 
than thatwe had been againdeceived. 
But by the middle of August it 
became clear to the most sanguine 
that such was indeed the case. In 
the misty vapour of contradictory 
report which ever floated before our 
eyes, the name of Havelock became 
gradually substituted for that of 
Grant. Sir Patrick Grant, it ap- 
eared, was still in Calcutta: Have- 
look was commanding a force at 
Cawnpoor, but was xof advancing 
on Delhi, being required to quell 
the storm which was raging in Oude, 
and to avert from Lucknow, a dis- 
aster such as had occurred at Cawn- 
poor. It was not till the middle of 
August that Lucknow began to 
assume a prominent place in the 
speculations of up-country Euro- 
peans. We learnt about the same 
time that the whole province of Oude 
was in rebellion, that the remnant 
of the European garrisons were con- 
centrated at Lucknow, where, having 
made a long and gallant resistance 
against countless enemies they were 
now sorely bested; that Sir Henry 
Lawrence was the life and soul of 
the conflict, providing for every- 
thing by his military prudence, 
animating all with his chivalrous 
spirit; and again we heard almost 
on the same day, that Sir Henry 
Lawrence was killed. From the 
commencement of the troubles no 
such heavy blow had fallen on 
British India. Most Englishmen 
will recollect how often in the pain- 
ful winter of 1854-55, we were re- 
minded of the prophetic warnings of 
Thomas Carlyle: i many of his 
dark speeches became illuminated 
by our sad ae at Sebas- 
topol: above all, how we learnt to 
appreciate the truth that a nation’s 
life consists in its greatmen. When 
we are at ease we follow our in- 
stincts (and in this we do wisely) 
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in developing systems and improv- 
ing methods: but when the hour 
of trial comes, we feel how little 
worth are all these without a 
master spirit to bring the work out 
of them; how infinitely worthless 
is a good system compared with a 
great man. In India this has been 
felt yet more acutely, because the 
peril has been so much greater. In 
a country and at a time when it is 
no idle vaunt of national vanity, but 
a deliberate matter of calculation, 
whereon hang the issues of life and 
death—that a regiment of English 
soldiers is a force more than equiva- 
lent to ten thousand natives—when 
the arrival of every troop and com- 
pany is expected with sickening 
eagerness and welcomed with a gasp 
of relief—it was still felt that the loss 
of Sir Henry Lawrence was a heavier 
blow than the loss of a regiment. 
It was not only that in the day of 
battle we had lost a brave soldier ; 
not only that a garrison hardly 
pressed had lost its leader ; not only 
that a rebellious province had been 
suddenly deprived of its governor; 
the least of these is a great loss, but 
India could readily supply them all. 
We have many brave seilless ; many 
officers who will stoutly stand a 
siege ; not a few experienced rulers 
who may well be trusted to restore 
order to a province. But who shall 
recompense us for the fall of a great 
man? To him we look for strength, 
. for counsel, for support, as to one 
who is something more than mortal. 
We rest on him, we confide in him ; 
we feel that where he is all will be 
well: how the difficulties of a posi- 
tion are to be overcome; how 
dangers are to be escaped, we know 
not ;—but he is there and it will be 
allright. Great, then, was the grief 
when it was known that Sir Henry 
Lawrence was gone; and for the 
moment might be seen for the first 
time something like despondency. 
Never, too, was a public more uni- 
versally a private sorrow. Every 
boy has read, and many living men 
still remember, how the death of 
Nelson was felt by all as a deep 
personal affliction. Sir Henry Law- 
rence was less widely known, and 
his deeds were in truth of less 
magnitude, than those of the great 
sea-captain ; but never probably was 
a public man within the sphere of 
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his reputation more ardently be- 
loved. Sir Henry Lawrence had 
that rare and happy faculty (which 
a man in almost every other respect 
unlike him, Sir Charles Napier, is 
said also to have possessed) of at- 
taching to himself every one with 
whom he came in contact. He had 
that gift which is never acquired, a 
gracious, winning, noble manner ; 
rough and ready as he was in the 
field, his manner in private life had 
an indescribable charm of frankness, 
grace, and even courtly dignity. He 
had that virtue which Englishmen 
instinctively and characteristically 
love—a lion-like courage. He had 
that fault which Englishmen so 
readily forgive, and, when mixed 
with what are felt to be its naturally 
concomitant good qualities, they 
almost admire—a hot and impetuous 
temper; he had, in ae 
measure, that god-like grace whic 
even the base revere, and the good 
acknowledge as the crown of virtue 
—the grace of charity. No young 
officer ever sat at Sir Henry’s table 
without learning to think more 
kindly of the natives ; no one, youn 
or old, man or woman, ever hear 
Sir Henry speak of the European 
soldier, or ever visited the Lawrence 
Asylum, without being excited to a 
nobler and truer appreciation of the 
real extent of his duty towards his 
neighbour. He was one of the few 
distinguished Anglo- Indians who 
had attained to something like an 
English reputation in his lifetime. 
In a few years his name will be 
familiar to every reader of Indian 
history ; but for the present it is in 
India that his memory will be most 
deeply cherished; it is by Anglo- 
Indians that any eulogy on him 
will be best appreciated; it is by 
them that the institutions whic 
he founded and maintained will 
be fostered as a monument to his 
memory. 

The news of Sir Henry’s death 
was followed by sinister rumours of 
misfortune in Oude. For several 
days in the end of August it was 
believed that Havelock’s force had 
been too late at Lucknow, as it had 
been at Cawnpoor; that there was 
a second appalling massacre to be 
shuddered over and avenged. But 
the early days of September brought 
us better tidings. Oude, indeed, 
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was fearfully disorganized, but 
Havelock had won victory after 
victory ; Lucknow was safe, even 
independently of his aid, ard re- 
thforcements from Calcutta, from 
China, from England, were near 
at hand. ‘Then, as our fears for 
the Eastern Provinces became less 
pressing, our interest in Delhi, which 
nad never flagged, grew yet more 
intense. It was evident that no 
hope was to be looked for from the 
East. Large reinforcements had 
been sent from the West. The 
Punjab furnished General Wilson— 
who had succeeded Anson, deceased, 
Barnard, deceased, and Reid, sick, 
in the command of the attacking 
column—with three Queen’s regi- 
ments, with a large portion of the 
Punjab Irregular Contingent, both 
horse and foot, with three thousand 
trained soldiers from Kashmir, with 
a formidable siege train from Fero- 
zepur, with a corps of Goorkhas 
from Rawulpindi; above all, with 
an excellent adjutant-general in 
Chamberlain, and a commander of 
the very highest order in Nicholson. 
With that force, in addition to what 
he had before, General Wilson 
must do the work. India waits and 
watches ; with what eagerness, those 
who have lived in India in 1857 
alone can tell. 

It will be seen that we have not 
been pretending even to sketch the 
history of this eventful period. In 
four such months men live fast, and 
their history told briefly would fill 
a large volume. The tale of the 
great mutiny cannot be truly told 
till the game is played out. At this 
moment the catastrophe is still 
future. . While we write (God 
grant it may be different when our 
readers read) Delhi is not taken, 
though the big guns are firing, and 
all India is eagerly hoping to hear 
great news within a fortnight. But 
then all India has hoped so often 
during these last fourmonths; Rohil- 
cund is given up to the enemy ; for 
the time the British power is swept 
away; in Oude, the faint track of our 
dominion,which a year’s occupancy 
had scarcely imprinted, has been 
utterly obliterated: in the North- 
Western Provinces the govern- 
ment is shut up in the Fort at Agra 
and hopes for better times : in the 
Punjab, to this moment, all goes 
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well. But even in this favoured 
province, favoured by having a real 
governor set over it, it is felt by 
every Englishman, we doubt not, 
that that governor feels himself 
most acutely that we are living on 
credit. Every day which passes 
and does not witness a triumph of 
our arms, we are drawing largely on 
our balance of reputation. Wapeily 
the balance is very large; happily 
it has been largely augmented these 
last ten years in the Punjab; still, 
the drafts are heavy, and we all long 
and long for a payment to credit. 

In this unsettled state of things 
—in this middle of September— 
who shall undertake to write 
history? But a picture of India as 
she has been for four months, ‘in 
mourning,’ may not be the less 
faithful because drawn while the 
energy of intense anxiety is still 
upon us. It is the belief of every 
thinking man in India that the 
British power will survive this con- 
vulsion: but it is no less the con- 
viction of every man in India with 
his eyes open, that the present gene- 
rationof Anglo-Indians eres 8 
be swept off the face of the earth. 
That struggle which is going on 
at Delhi is of awful moment; a 
great failure—and such a disaster 
is possible if timid counsels prevail 
—may not imperil British India, 
but it would imperil the life of ever 
Anglo-Indian. Be it understood, 
then, that we have but thrown to- 
gether a hasty conglomeration of 
salient facts, all leading up to the 
great event which we cannot speak 
of because it has not taken place; 
but sufficient even in themselves to 
justify and account for that state 
of society which we have truly 
described as ‘in mourning.’ 

On the 1oth of May we were all 
going our accustomed ways. 
Englishmen in the hills were enjoy- 
ing the morning breeze under the 
scented pine tree; Englishmen in 
the plains were putting up their 
Tatties and Thermantidotes—how 
to get to the hills for ahot weather; 
how the Manchester Exhibition 
would go off; who would win the 
Derby; whether General Anson 
would succeed in getting an increase 
of officers ; who would be promoted 
by such increase,—such were our 
very commonplace thoughts and 
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interests. It would be most false 
and most unjust to deny that there 
was a large minority who had other 
thoughts than these. Fires blazing 
nightly in peaceful cantonments, 
two regiments disbanded in succes- 
sion, these facts suggested to 
thoughtful men painful doubts. 
But a minority (composed, it is true, 
of the best soldiers in the army) had 
been prophesying a smash of the 
Bengal army any time these twenty 
yore, and it was not a fire more or 
ess which would win the unwilling 
belief of a thoughtless public. 

But never was the whole face of 
any society so completely and sud- 
denly changed, as was that of the 
society of British India by the 
event of the roth of May. Men 
may have been slow to believe the 
danger when future, but when pre- 
sent they at once appreciated its 
magnitude. ‘Have you heard the 
news, that the Meerut Brigade has 
mutinied, marched to Delhi, been 
joined by the Delhi brigade; that 
all Europeans have been massacred, 
and the Delhi arsenal and fort are 
in the hands of the rebels?’ This 
was the form in which the news 
met man after man in India; and 
each man as he heard it felt in- 
stinctively that a mortal struggle 
was at hand. Then followed the 
time of ‘Extras.’ The torrent 
which swept away the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces, 
carried with it the newspaper 
presses of Delhi and Agra. The 
Dethi Gazette ceased to exist; the 
press was plundered, the staff 
murdered. The Mofussilite could 
still get itself printed but not pub- 
lished, for communications were 
cut off. The Lahore Chronicle be- 
came at once, as regards the press, 
master of the situation. The Pun- 
jab was free to Europeans, but 

uropeans in the Punjab were all 
but cut off from the rest of India. 
The British power in the Bengal 
Presidency was represented by the 
Government at Calcutta and the 
Government at Lahore. All eyes 
west of Delhi were fixed on Lahore. 
The Punjab Government, with that 
wise liberality which has characte- 
rised all its actions from the very first, 
took the public into its confidence. 
While the Viscount Canning was 
gagging the press and quarrelling 
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with the Friend of India, to which 
paper India owes more than to most 
governor generals, the Government 
of the Punjab descended to the 
duties of a penny-a-liner. The 
Government felt that its strength 
consisted in the hearty co-operation 
of all Englishmen; and from the 
day of the outbreak to this very 
day in September, the Government 
of the Punjab has thought it not 
inconsistent with the public safety 
te send every day to the editor of 
the Lahore Chronicle an epitome 
of the most important public news. 
This epitome is struck off on a 
small quarter sheet, and despatched 
by each day’s post so far as the post 
will reach. And what has been the 
result of this publicity P simply this, 
that there has been no place left 
for false rumours and sinister 
reports. Every man, English and 
native, reads the worst under the 
hand of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment. And this again—that every 
European and every loyal native 
feels bound by the strongest ties to 
a Government which thus shares its 
confidence with all. There is not 
a man from the Sutlej to the Indus 
who does not reciprocate the confi- 
dence, who does not feel himself, in 
more than in a cold official sense, 
the ready servant of Government, 
rompt to obey any call that may 
cs made on him as a faithful 
citizen. 

The Post is avery different insti- 
tution in India from what it is in 
England. In the former country it 
is all but barbarous. It has been 
made worse of late years. The 
reform of the Post-oflice was Lord 
Dalhousie’s worst act. We do not 
mean to take the opportunity of 
hitting a side blow at that great 
statesman. It is a very short- 
sighted view of the present calami- 
ties which disposes some men to 
deny that the Marquis of Dalhousie 
was by far the best and greatest 
Governor-General whom India has 
seen since the time of the Marquis 
Wellesley. But we always have 
thought that he went too fast in 
introducing the penny post, or 
rather halfpenny post, into India. 
What was the price paid for this 
reform? In oie to make both 


ends meet, he was obliged to sub- 
stitute native for European agency 
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in the postal department. If there 
is one department of State for which 
natives of India are not qualified, it 
is the Post-office. All that punctual 
reverence for time, for the letter of 
duty, for the closed envelope, which 
is to the Englishman a part of his 
nature, is utterly foreign to the 
native character. The educationists 
in India will almost have completed 
their work when a native of Hindu- 
stan is brought to understand that 
it really can make much difference 
whether a letter is delivered at 
eleven a.m. or eleven P.M. And the 
most sanguine advocate of cheap 
postage in India and its necessary 
concomitant—native agency, will not 
deny that letters passing through 
the hands of Hindu postmasters are 
as little secure from peculation 
or impertinent curiosity as those 
which fell into the hands of the 
memorable Mrs. Mailsetter. 

All this diatribe anent the Post- 
office is intended to bring us to this 
conclusion—that the post comes in 
to any station in India at any hour 
of the twenty-four, never at the 
same hourtwodaysrunning. Other 
— consequences night he drawn 

rom it: it might be shown what a 
dangerous weapon we have put into 
the hands of our half-conquered 
subjects by giving them at once 
cheap postage and corruptible post- 
masters ; but we will reserve all this 
for that promised political article. 
But this irregularity has not been a 
little matter in these last four months, 
when every man in India has lived 
by the post alone. Till the post was 
in, till the Extra had been read, no 
man could call his day his own. 
Who will forget the arrival of the 
letters at an Indian station in 1857? 
The tinkling bell of theletter-carrier, 
his appearance in the green coat and 
crimson headband, the leather bag 
slung over his shoulder, and then 
the rush made upon him for the 
letters! First of all the Extra. One 
opens and reads it aloud. Day by 
day it comes: and still day after da’ 
brings fresh excitement. How sel- 
dom does that little scrap of paper 
fail to tell of the loss of human life! 
To-day, it is a gallant officer struck 
down at Delhi; to-morrow, a rascally 
mutineer hanged at Peshawar; now 
a fresh mutiny, now another mas- 
sacre, the massacre at Mhow, the 
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massacre at Jhansi, the massacre at 
Allahabad, the massacre at Cawn- 
poor; one after another they came, 
and men looked to that slip of paper 
as to a death-warrant, for none knew 
but he might read therein the fate 
of his dearest friend. Husbands 
toiling in the plains learnt from the 
Extra how that great battle of 
England against India was faring ; 
wives who had fled for doubtful 
refuge to the hills, looked to the 
Extra for tidings of their husbands’ 
safety, or at least for the absence of 
tidings of their death. Never per- 
haps since the invention of printing 
did there ever issue from the press 
such a constant succession of papers 
pregnant with the interests of life 
and death. The day’s news was read, 
and still men asked for more; no 
two Europeans met, but their first 
word was, ‘Have you heard any- 
thing?’ Awful and absorbing was 
the interest felt by all: for indeed 
every man’s and every woman’s life 
was at stake. But it would be a 
gross slander on the English in India 
to say that selfish fear or personal 
anxiety were exclusive or even pre- 
dominant feelings. In such years 
as 1857, men who have any good in 
them learn very quickly the lesson 
of true patriotism. Some English- 
men are base, and some Englishmen, 
even in the common danger, thought 
only of themselves. 

But most Englishmen are, to say 
the least of it, not base, and of these 
even the most ordinary learnt to 
feel for their country. The lesson 
was fearfully impressed. Not a 
week passed but we heard of officers 
decoyed to death by the men whom 
they had ever befriended; of hus- 
bands and wives murdered in each 
other’s presence, of children literally 
torn in pieces before their parents’ 
eyes, of infant sons compelled to 
devour the mangled limbs of their 
murdered fathers, of horrors such as 
the poets have almost failed to 
imagine. And we knew these men 
and women. They were our coun- 
trymen, our acquaintance, our dear 
friends. Not a household in India, 
literally not an European household 
in India, but had to mourn for some 
relation or friend brutally and trea- 
cherously murdered. 

We heard all this, and what won- 
der, what blame, if we longed for 
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vengeance? We heard, too, that 
the assassins who murdered in the 
dark were playing the coward before 
our soldiers in the battle-field; that 
the scoundrels who had exhausted 
infamy in the subtilty of their per- 
jury, the malignity of their ingrati- 
tude, and the devilishness of their 
cruelty, had not even the last re- 
deeming merit of being reckless 
devils, but were playing the dastard, 
everywhere fleeing by hundreds 
from the presence of tens. What 
wonder if we loved yet more deeply 
the country whose sons were so 
wronged, and yet so gallant? Pre- 
sently we heard whispers from dis- 
tant countrymen, to whom we would 
rather impute ignorance than un- 
kindness, which seemed to make a 
eat national disaster an occasion 
or captious party discussion ; which 
seemed willing to imply to those 
Englishmen who, of all others, have 
lived the hardest lives and died the 
bitterest deaths, charges of injus- 
tice, of tyranny, or at best of levity 
and ignorance. If the best side of 
England—if the enterprise, the 
energy, the courage, the plain sense, 
the hardy life wherein duty must 
perforce take the place of pleasure 
—has been at all represented in this 
nineteenth century, it has been by 
Englishmen in India; and yet we 
heard in the first agony of our dis- 
tress these cruel and unjust re- 
proaches. What wonder if we felt 
= more deeply bound to these our 
rethren so stricken, so struggling, 
and even by their own countrymen 
so maligned P 
And yet how that first word from 
England was longed for! Through 
those first days of terror in May, 
through those days of false hope in 
June, of mingled hope and fear in 
uly, of anxious expectation in 
August, men asked that question 
which every Englishman abroad 
who is worth his salt always asks 
with more eagerness than he does 
any other—* What will they say in 
England?’ The mail of the roth 
June came. God bless you all at 
home !—it was full of the Derby 
and the Manchester picture-show. 
The mail of the 26th June came. 
News from India was looked for, 
and the Handel Festival had gone 
off well! But the mail of the roth 
July came. Well, it was a happy 
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day when it did come. Perhaps we 
were not altogether pleased to hear 
that reinforcements were coming 
round the Cape instead of overland ; 
but we are business men in India, 
and knew that a thousand difficulties 
might have prevented that which 
we all hoped for. Perhaps we 
thought that the crisis was not ap- 
preciated in England; but that was 
partly our own fault. Did we at 
first entirely appreciate it ourselves P 
Still, the general result was one of 
intense relief. 

We were once more en rapport 
with people at home. For three 
months they had seemed to us, 
through no fault of theirs, as those 
who dance without music, but now 
they were toned down to our level. 
The game of cross questions was 
over. We did not write of blood 
and wounds, and get answers about 
successful singers. A flood of heal- 
ing domestic sympathy was poured 
into India. Perhaps nglish 
families little suspect how large a 

ortion they fill in the thoughts, the 
opes, the religion of their absent 
members. All these eee 
bers became comparatively happy. 
‘The English comment po 
the matter quietly enough, but my 
eople at home are in a precious 
Fin ;’ such was the verdict, deli- 
vered in the emphatic language of 
subalternism, on the first English 
mail which recognised the mutiny. 
Presently came the mail of the 
26th July. More reinforcements, 
but still round the Cape! The 
situation was not altered, is not 
altered while we write these words. 
People in England expected to hear 
daily of the fall of Delhi. Sodid we 
then, 80 do we now. 

The aspect of English private life 
opened to us by these two successive 
mails was purely amiable and 
delightful. The lower gentry is the 
class which India represents ; and 
how large and good a class that is. 
In thousands of families, India had 
become at once a prominent, the 
prominent, subject of interest. The 
most greedy seeker of sympathy 
could not have desired more than 
was brought to India by the letters 
of the two July steamers. But 
what of the newspapers? What 
did the English press and Parlia- 
ment say? The press said nothing 
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much amiss. We feel grateful in 
India for the obvious earnest 
attempts which the English press is 
making to get to the bottom of our 
affairs: the English press spoke 
cautiously and tentatively, but on 
the whole prudently and sensibly. 
But as to Parliament! Is it not 
enough to make a good Conserva- 
tive Englishman talk heretically of 
Parliamentary government? Lord 
Ellenborough spoke very well in 
the House of Lords. Let England 
accept the concurrent testimony of 
every man in this country, that 
Lord Ellenborough came out on the 
occasion like an oracle. He spoke 
as an informed person to a very 
ignorant audience. But alas for 
the Government replies! nobod 
ean be very angry with the good- 
humored President of the Council 
about anything; he talks like a 
eer and a gentleman, be the sub- 
ject Ministers’ money in Ireland, or 
the loss of an empire in India; and 
as he is Lord President, and is not 
supposed to know anything about 
India, we accept his good humour, 
and let pass his obvious ignorance 
and almost obvious indifference. 
But that other President — Mr. 
Vernon Smith !—what defence shall 
we offer for him? We are not 
Administrative Reformers; we are 
not disciples of Mr. Tite or 
Mr. Roebuck. God forbid! We 
revere the British Constitution too 
much to put our trust in these 
Morrisons and Holloways. We 
know there is much to be said for 
party government, much for Whig 
government, much for Whig con- 
nexion; but say it all, make the 
most of it all, and then tell us, in 
the name of Heaven, have you said 
enough to justify you in confiding 
the supreme Yes and No over this 
great Empire to a man who scarcely 
knew, till he was sent by Lord 
Lansdowne with a letter of recom- 
mendation to Lord Palmerston some 
three years ago, into how many 
Presidencies India was divided? 
Can any system, can any prestige, 
can any tradition, can any influence 
of great families or great parties, 
warrant this flagrant flying in the 
face of nature—this making over 
the government of a hundred mil- 
lions of men to one who is not by 
nature, by training, or by accident, 
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a governor—to a man as common- 
place as his name—to Mr. Smith P 
Certainly it has been on the news 
of public affairs that society in India 
has for the last four months sub- 
sisted. But the picture of our life 
would be very incomplete did we 
leave it to be supposed that private 
interests had been absorbed in pub- 
lic. Leave an Englishman his life, 
and he will retain therewith his 
= measure and his red tape. 
hile heaven and earth were 
coming together about us, the ordi- 
nary routine of office was carried 
on. ‘ Attention has been drawn’ to 
this letter; ‘speedy submission of 
that return’ has been required; 
numbers of files of correspondence 
have been multiplied, and many 
additions have been made to the 
vast pile of ‘I have the honour.’ 
English official life has not yielded 
to the shock ; nor yet has English 
private and social life. Saddened 
and sobered, indeed, this last has 
been. Many of our readers will 
recollect the gloom which pervaded 
private circles during the Sebas- 
topol winter. The gloom has been 
even greater here ; yet social inter- 
course has not ceased. An English- 
man knows but the ordinary social 
relations of life. To-morrow he 
may be murdered, with wife and 
children ; but to-day all is well,-and 
he will ask his friend to dinner. He 
runs along the known rails till he is 
jolted off. Perhaps it is this very 
rsistence which makes it so hard 
or his enemies to get rid of him. 
We have had our croakers, men 
hateful to God and their brethren ; 
our boasters, not less hateful; our 
timid souls, afraid of being thought 
croakers, and so uttering tumid 
vaunts; our sanguine ones, afraid 
of being thought credulous, and so 
burrowing down into depths of evil 
in which they never believed ; the 
curious ever panting for news, and 
unable to interpret it when ob- 
tained ; the imaginative, twining a 
self-consistent but imaginary narra- 
tive out of every vestige of an un- 
intelligible rumour; the selfish, 
thinking how they may save them- 
selves, and caring nothing in their 
hearts if, when this is done, India 
perishes; the generous, thinking, 
lanning, living, not for themselves 
but for the State. 
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We have had competent and in- 
competent officials; generals suffi- 
cient to sink an old empire ; captains 
capable of creating a new one. But 
on the whole we have seen wonder- 
ful vigour displayed in India; that 
is our firm belief, and we will not 
write anything to the contrary. We 
believe that England may thank 
Heaven that this year 1857 has 
pa that in the qualities most 

oasted by Englishmen as charae- 
teristic of their race—generosity, 
perseverance, courage — English. 


men have not been found wanting. 
We say nothing of foresight, appre- 
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ciation of evils clearly pointed out, 
preparation for danger; in these re- 
spects, now as ever, we have shown 
ourselves lamentably deficient. 

hile we write, the guns roar at 
Delhi, but Delhi is not ours. The 
fate of British India hangs in the 
balance. When this paper is read 
that fate will probably be decided. 
It is impossible for the writer to 
dismiss these sheets without many 
earnest thoughts as to what India 
may be after the die has fallen; the 
better informed reader may not be 
unwilling to gather from this sketch 
what India was before. 


Postscrirt.—The accursed city has fallen. It was entered by assault 
on the morning of the 14th September ; at first the telegraph’ announced 
categorically the fall of Delhi, and there was another Sebastopol dis- 
appointment. For after a few hours, during which we had been full of 
exultation, came this depressing message :—‘ September 14th, 10 a.m. ; 
hard fighting still going on; one column making slow progress.’ So for 
six awful days we lived from hour to hour, watching and waking for the 
messages which came in by day andnight. At last, on the 20th September, 
General Wilson, after six days of mental and bodily endurance such as 
few commanders can ever have been exposed to, was able to announce 
‘Our struggle is over; the whole city is in our possession.’ 

From the mind of every Englishman in India, as he read that message, 
was lifted a cloud like the shadow of death. There could scarcely be joy ; 
our loss was too great; Nicholson, the soldier of the Bengal army, was 
wounded to death ; and India was still convulsed. But infinite was the 
sense of relief. The great blow was struck, the great stake was won; we 
cannot but hope that now all will be well. So we hope, and will hope, and 
with this hope will struggle to the last, till the game is won or lost. The 
chances are even now fearfully balanced. May the Bombay army remain 
loyal, may favouring winds hasten to us that succour for which we have so 
long looked and looked in vain; may He who rules both east and west, 
and suffers not empires to decay till their work is accomplished—may the 
God of England and India alike grant to both a happy deliverance from 
this appalling calamity. 
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